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“They do—Satisfy” 


And remember—that's some- 
thing new for a cigarette to do. 


Lots of cigarettes can please 
your taste. Chesterfields go fur- 
ther—and you'll notice the differ- 
ence with your first one. They 
seem to go straight to your ‘smoke- 
spot’’—they Jet you know you're 
smoking, in spite of their smooth- 










ccos- blended 


ness. They havea quality all their 
own —in short, they SATISFY. 

It's the manufacturer’s secret 
blend that does it. Finest Turk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos won- 
derfully blended by a private 
formula which can’t be copied. 

Chesterfields will tell youbetter 
than words what “Satisfy ’’means. 


Kiggetetizers Abakk 
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Youll fi 
oull find your kind of music 
TT 
® * 
, in the Victor Record Catalog 

So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you could glance into its 530 
pages without becoming absorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or not, 
this is the kind of book you will find yourself browsing through just for the 
pleasure it gives you. And if you are a music-lover, this Victor Record Catalog 
will increase your knowledge and appreciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists, with biographical sketches, and has a 
complete Red Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of all the world who 
make Victor Records. 

There are also portraits and short biographies of the great composers, and 

a pronunciation table of the names of artists, composers and operas. 
In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives brief stories of the 
' opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, indicates under the title of each 
opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact 
order they are sung or played in the opera. 
There is no other book like the Victor Record Catalog. It is a book 
which only the Victor Company can produce. More than 5000 Victor 
Records are listed in it. Looking through its pages you will be im 
pressed with the wealth of music the Victor Company has amassed for 
your benefit in its 22 years of experience; you will appreciate the in 
mense amount of time and labor and millions of dollars of expenditur 
which were necessary to make such a catalog possible; you will have 
a clearer understanding of the meaning of Victor Supremacy. 
| Free at any Victor dealer’s 
; Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest catalog of musix 
IS MASTERS VOICE7 G:F in all the world. There is a copy for you at any Victor dealer's, or we will 
i REG. U.S. PAT. OFF gladly mail you a copy upon request. 
e = 7” 
Hoan ek Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
: © Victor Talking Mec 
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Better than a 


mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 

My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
lightful. soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 

It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
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-~a Luden’s will fix that throat 


A clear nose and throat will make 
working easier, Workers in all 
industries use Luden’s the year 
round. A protection in damp or 
dust. 


LUDENS 2: 











GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
Home Study Course in 


| SPANISH 


Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, 
can increase their earning power thru a knowledge 
of Commercial Spanish. The South American field, 
now opening up on a tremendous ecale, offers splen 
did inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short 
time. Inetruction can be carried on during your 
spare time without interference with regular work 
Every week you let hours slip away in which you 
could easily learn Spanish and qualify for a respon- 
sible position with some large American exporting 
firm desirous of increasing their Latin-American 
business. Write for catalog completely describing 
our Home Study Plan and the opportunities open to 
those having a knowledge of Commercial Spanish, 
LaSALLc EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.156-S ‘ Chicago 

| ty" 


The World's Greatest Extension Galvers 
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Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 
“I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending “Lash-Brow-Ine.” as a 
most beneficial preparation for 
stimulating the growth and add- 
ing to the beauty of the Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows.’’ Yours sincerely, 
VIOLA DANA, 
Star in Metro Pictures. 


“Windows of the Soul” 


EYES—the most noticeable feature 
of the face—to possess charm, 
beauty and expression, must_ be 


framed with long, luxuriant Eye- 
lashes and well formed Eyebrows. 


Letste-Jo7010-Ire. 


applied nightly will aid Nature in a 
marvelous manner in nourishing and 
ee the growth of the Eye- 
ashes and Eyebrows. Stars of stage 
and screen, society beauties, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of women every- 
where, use and recommend this 
greatest of all beauty aids, why not 
you? Price 50c, at your dealer’s or 
direct, in plain cover, prepaid. Re- 
fuse substitutes. 
Identify the genuine by the picture of 
the “LASH-BROW-INE GIRL’— 
same as below, which is on every box. 


, Maybell Laboratories 
4305-29 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 





























The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Established 1879 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding intern«l drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Wh — 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
eiore it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neg/ected cold ts a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth sas: “‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, assur- 
ing restiul nights 

It is called a d6von by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever 
und. Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of | iphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of successful 


Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 15. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated Throat, 
sed of slippery elm bark, licorice. sugar and Cresolene. 

They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Mentreal, Canada 








PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1920 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing —Tells how to ma ¢ a kitchen garden sup 
ply your table with quality vegetables of the finest 
flavor. Follow our instructions and reduce the 
“high cost of living.” 
Send for Your Copy Today—it’s Free 
Buist’s Re cord- Goonies and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1% 8. 
If you have a garden yo . should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant, and how to cultivate, and 
is free on req: est. Write for it today. Free flower 
seeds with orders of 50 cents and over. ~ 


ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Couple Who 
| pent Every Cent 


BOUT six months ago | got the 
scare of my life. Edith was 
worried, too. But in the end 

it was one of the best things that ever 
happened to us. 

| guess I had a pretty close call. 
The doctor said afterwards that he 
never expected me to pull through. 

But it wasn’t my own sickness that 
gave me my fright—at least, I wasn’t alarmed 
about my self. It was the sick condition of the 
family finances, and thinking of Edith and the 
boy that put me in a panic. 

There I was, flat on my back in bed; a big 
doctor’s bill running up; a trained nurse to pay 
every week; and no reserve to fall back on—not a 
dollar \aid by for emergency. 

Luckily, the firm was good enough to continue 
my salary without a break, or I don’t know what 
we would have done. 

The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well made me feel 
like a criminal. Suppose-the worst had happened? 
No provision for Edith and the boy except a little 
insurance—the total amount not enough to last 
more than a year at the rate we have been living. 

It hurt like a stab. It seems incredible that 
two people in their right minds could drift along 
the way we had been doing, constantly living up 
to the last cent, constantly on the edge of a slip- 
pery precipice. Yet according to statistics, 
something like 50% of all the men in America 
over sixty years of age are dependent on relatives 
or charity for support—including men who had 
earned princely incomes when in their prime. 
Think of it! And all because they had failed to 
look ahead—had never learned how to save. It hit 
me right between the eyes. For I was thirty- 
two years old—certainly old enough to know 
better; yet I wasn’t a dollar nearer independence 
than when I was twenty. 

One day, while still in bed, I ran across some- 
thing in one of the magazines that opened my 
‘eyes to our whole trouble. 

It said that most people 





READ 
Letter from Head of Financial 
astment of Largest Cor- 
tion of its kind in the 





make hard work of sav- 
nited States. 
book'a remarkable conta don t go to it in the right 
tion to the people of this way. Their money doesn t 
In our company we have 3,000 
employees and it was a revela ° eae 
tion to me LF my chena oe check on it—no definite 
vice in regard to the making sf “ 
turns to find how few had any system for adjusting their 
sntglligent idea of theis income | outgo to their income. It 
The simplicity of your plan. | said the only practical 
wevious methods of account : 
eeping, would seem to be : 
— nigh automatic, appeals —split your salary up into 
Oo me strongly. " 2 ‘ 
old dog new tricks, but I will proportionate parts ; al- 
say to you that Lam going to | low so much each week 
aden teal wees money tor | for this, so much for that, 
me right from the ~* art 
(Signed) D.S. BURTON 
Letter any A B. Dick, Js hen the article told 
of the A.B. Dick Company | of an almost automatic 
the Edison-Dick Mimeogsaph | way for doing this—a new 
“I can candidly say that all | system for managing per- 
the record books which you : 
a aene, he, eee 
faiuapbie to the man wi . . . 
the Ferrin Money Making 
and household accounts in the ~ 2 
proper manner. I have seen Account System. 
several systems to take are 7 ° 
of these matters, but yours It struck me that this 
shorou igh manner than any of was just what Edith and 
rem 7 
tion I would like to have three 
pected to get our feet on 
Insurance Register, and also . ? 
one copy of the" Money Mak- | solid ground. When I 
ing °) count Book” if these - “a RET aS 
are off the press and available showed my discovery to 
ying] to have them in sufi- | Edith, she agreed with 
cient time for the opening of 
forwward your bill I will be 
very gald to remit.” sent for the complete 








ing simply because they 
“I consider youp account 
country at this time. 

last because they have no 
out of their income tax se 
which, by comparison with i 

way is the budget system 
They say you can’t teach an 
own family expenses, and con 

and then stick to it. 
Machine 

sonal affairs; it was called 
wishes to handle his personal 
covers the ground in a more 
To furthers show my apprecia- I ne eded if we ever ex- 
copies of your Investment and 
It wor uld be particularly grati 
the new year. If you wil | me, and immediately 

(Signed) A: B. Dick, JR 
system. 





WHERE did it all go? 
Neither he nor Mrs. Forbes could be accused of 
extravagance. But somehow they could never keep 
more than a few dollars ahead of expenses. 
something happened that gave them a scare—and out 


of it they found an easy way to get on Easy Street. 


That little step has proved to 
be our salvation. It has helped us 
put nearly $500 in the bank in less 
than six months—out of the same 
salary that was formerly nevei 
enough. At the same time it 
helped us to pay a big doctor’s bill 
without ever missing the money 

The Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count System has shown us how 
to cut out all that old haphazard, 
hit-or-miss kind of spending, how 
to save money 
that we formerly 
frittered away— 
how to stop the 
little leaks that 
were keeping us 
poor. 


The Magic 
Budget Plan 
The Ferrin 
Money Making 
Account System 
is simplifying 
money matters 
for thousands up- 
on thousands of 
people all over 
the country— 
helping square up 
bills and debts— 
putting money in the bank for people who never be- 
fore savedacent. It will help you in the same way. 
This system, which is simplicity itself, comprises: 
The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 
The Ferrin Kitchen Calender (for the household). 
The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 
The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 
The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 
Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a Budget, Keep- 
ing Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, Making an 
Inventory of Household Goods. 

The Pocket Account Book (price when sold separately, 5< 
cents) contains printed slips so that you have only to jot down 
the amounts of your daily expenditures. The Kitchen Calen 
der (price 50 cents) keeps track of household expenses. At 
the end of each week or month these amounts are transferred to 
the Money Making Account Book, which contains 112 pages, 
size 8144x10% inches, and is bound in half blue Silk Cloth 
Back — Cadet Blue Cover, Paper Sides — Turned Edges, 
semiflexible, stamped in gold on Front Cover. This book has 
been prepared by an expert to fit any salary from the smallest 
to the largest. Incorporated in it is a recapitulation for every 
month of the year, which shows at a glance the Budget and the 
amounts paid out during the month for the various classified 
items of expenses. It is the only book to our knowledge which 
has a Budget column for every month. Special columns ar 
provided for items on which an income tax does not have to be 
paid, so that these amounts may be deducted at the end of the 
year 


One Money Saving Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind of article you 
buy. Few people know that the amounts so paid on daily 
purchases may properly be deducted from their income tax 
report. The following items, for example, are deductible 
interest on personal indebtedness; taxes on land; buildings and 
household property; war taxes on club dues; theatre tickets, 
transportation, telephone messages, telegrams, tobacco, etc.; 
contributions to churches, charitable, scientific or educational 
institutions which are not conducted for profit. By keeping 

















Forbes earned a good salary. — “4 »! these war taxes on the pages tor di 


expenditures, and transferring the weekly o1 
monthly totals to the Money Making Ac« unt 
Book, you will effect a saving on your incol 
tax that will surprise you and that will pay tl 
small price of the System many times o 

The Ferrin Investment Insurance Rex 
designed to keep an accurate record of y« 
vestments, insurance policies, etc. Contair 
pages size 5x8 inch« 
price separate); 
Phe Ferrin In 
tory and Fire In 
ince Record 
able you to mak 
and keep a complet 
inventory OF evel 
room in the hous« 
also prov ides tor I 


Then 


ord of your fire insur 
ance policy. It 

. absolute necessit 
case of fir [t ma 


save you many tho 
sand times the cost 
which is wh 


old separatel 


Two Minutes 
A Day 


Che Ferrin Mone 
Making Account Sys 
tem takes only tw 
minutes a day An) 
grammar school bo 
or girl can keep thx 
accounts. This meth 
od is not a hard task 

Now you need nct 
worry about th 
money you spe nd for 
clothes, food, rent, « 
the Theatre You 
wil] spend it free}, 
because you knov 
how much you ca 
afford to spend 

rhe Ferrin Mone) 
Making Account Sys 
tem is a most pra 
tical gift to any new- 
ly married 
Many people use them for Christmas gifts 


Send No Money 


See how the Ferrin Money Making Account System works 
magically, no matter how much or how little your incom: 
We know what you will think of it when you see it. So -w 
are willing to send you the complete System without your 
sending us any money in advance. Just mail the coupon, an 
back will come the System by return mail. If you feel that you 
can afford not to have it, simply send it back, and you wil 
owe nothing. 

But when you have seen what big returns the Ferrin Syste1 
vill pay you, you will surely want to keep this wondertul ai 
to money-making, oe jally as we are now making a specia 
short-time offer of only $3 for the complete system 

You will appreciate what a remarkable offer this is when y 
consider that other expense account books are scld for $3 an 
cover a period of only two years. The Ferrin Money Making 
Account Book covers four years, and therefore has twice th 
value, $6. And in addition you get the Ferrin Kitchen Calen- 
dar, the Ferrin Pocket Account Book, the Ferrin Investmen 
and Insurance Register, be Ferrin Household Inventory ane 
lire Insurance Record, each worth soc, or $2. You have the 








“The things that went 
through my mind during that 
slow process of getting well 
made me feel like a criminal 


couple 


opportunity, therefcre, of securing $8.00 value for only $2 

But we can make this special combination offer only { 
limittd time. You are therefore urged to mail the coupor 
now te do so cests nothing and does not obligate you in a 
way, and it may be a revelation to you of how much mor 
can get out ol your Income 


Free Examination Coupon 

— om cam ewe cu cew ower Se ee cee ee me 

INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 

Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F-461, 119 W. 40th St., N 

Please send me the Ferrin Money Making —_ int Sy 

(the entire five books I will send \ 
in full payment within 5 day 


for Free Examination 
s alter receipt or retucn tl 


Name 
Addri SS 
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Make Your New Year Smile! §: 


OREMOST among the good things ushered in by the because you are one of a group of over a _ half-millix a 
New Year will be a bigger and richer McCLURE’S—a __ readers who combine to purchase McCLURE’S, you secur a 
MecCLURE’S which will be the last word in magazine _ this superb collection of fiction for—just 25 cents! 
brilliancy, interest and helpfulness. The February 
number, for instance, is full of all-star features. The Pay your quarter ungrudgingly to your news-dealer. 
keenest judges of fiction will find their desires amply satisfied by You will get your money’s worth ten times over. And, 
it. Arthur Stringer, Edna Ferber, Leonard Merrick, Richard if you are one of those persons who like to have the 
Washburn Child, Ellis Parker Butler, Maximilian Foster,and a magazine come monthly to your door, and who feel like 
score more creators of powerful fiction and timely, thrilling arti- making a saving by subscribing by the year, here is a rare 

cles will contribute to make it the strongest number we have yet money-making chance for you:— 


published. But—February McCLURBE’S is ' 

















only a tore iste of wv h it will come to you ~ —— en How to Save $3.00 
through 1920 and the years that follow. , The yearly subscription price to McCLURE’S 
Writers who have become famous through February Contributors to : will be $2.50, beginning with the February num- | 
their abilitv to strike the strongest, most 9 ; ber. This price is not much more than a new | 
nomen and monet onstructive notes McCLURE’S ; novel sells for in the book-stores, yet it brings you 
i Mit ek, meee lee weil bh f slight forctasi f : twelve issues that are tremendously interesting and 
7 ct, on . ; “ft SUUBAE Joretasté O : varied novels in themselves. Nor do you need to 
VMeCLURE’S : what is to come ' pay the full $2.50. By subscribing right now you 
[f you were your own publisher, and ; EDNA FERBER i posers 5 soo See ree semnaricen vad 53.00, ans 
} # ; ' . rm save $2.00. Your saving measured by what you 
tried to semble tor yourself the con- : LEONARD MERRICK | would pay for 24 numbers at 25 cents, bought 
tributions whic h will appear in one issue : ARTHUR STRINGER 2 monthly, is $3.00! 
of the enlarged and enriched McCLURE’S, MAXIMILIAN FOSTER ; _Send in your subscription, beginning with the 
they would cost you a fortune. But, | RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD | February wage xO If you are not satisfied with 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER : this foretaste of McCLURE’S for 1920 and 1921, 
can me NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS we will cancel your subscription on request. 
No] ; eo eee ‘ ; ALGERNON BLACKWOOD I No Monev Down 
ay are PORTER EMERSON BROWNE i 7 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ . EDWIN MARKHAM : PB oregt pay now, — you —_. McClure’s 
| JOHN DRINKWATER __|_illeiadly ive you she benefit of charge account 
bs SN bes . J \MES MON 'GOMERY FLAC IG tion will begin. You have thirty days in which to 
13 , _— CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD | pay the money. If you are already a subscriber, 
W. T. BENDA ; McClure s will extend your subscription from the 
: elt P : 
MAY WILSON PRESTON : present date of expiration. Postage extra outside 
* of the United States. 
And more writers <n of Here is an opportunity to put your thrifty, 
the same calibre forehanded instincts to money-saving use. Please 
fet sitet let the coupon come now. 
Wn. a ee noo ee 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
In the Stomach 


And How 48 Hours Makes New Stomachs from Old 


the co-operation of his stomach than on 

any other factor. Just as an “army 
moves on its stomach” so does the indi- 
vidual. Scientists tell us that 90% of all 
sickness is traceable to the digestive tract. 
Yet in a surprisingly large number of cases 
even chronic stomach trouble can be remedied 
in from 48 to 72 hours. 

Physical efficiency is the backbone of mental 
efficiency. Unless our stomachs are effectively 
performing their functions in the way Nature 
intended, we can’t be physically fit. And unless 
we're physically fit, we can't be thoroughly 


A MAN’S success in life depends more on 


successful. 

As Dr. Crison Swett Marden, the noted writer, 
says, “the brain gets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stomach.” 
And it’s true—keep the digestive system in shape 
and brain vitality is assured. 

Of course, there are successful men who have 
weak digestions, but they are exceptions to 
the rule. They succeeded in spite of their physical 
condition. Ten times the success would un- 
doubtedly be theirs if they had the backing of 
astrong physique and a perfect stomach. There 
are a thousand men who owe their success in life 
io a good digestion to every one who succeeded 
in spite of a poor digestion and the many ills it 
leads to. 

The cause of practically all stomach disorders 
and remember, stomach disorders lead to 90% 
of all sickness—is wrong eating. 





Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put into 
our systems are as dangerous as dynamite, soggy 
wood and a little coal would be in a furnace— 
and just about as effective. Is it any wonder 
that the average life of man today is but 39 
years—and that diseases of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys have increased 103°7, during the 
past few years! 

The trouble is that no one has, until recently, 
given any study to the question of food and its 
relation to the human body. Very often one 
good harmless food when eaten in combination 
with other harmless foods creates a chemical 
reaction in the stomach and literally explodes, 
giving off dangerous toxins which enter the blood 
and slowly poison our entire system, sapping 
our vitality and depleting our efficiency in the 
meantime. 

And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and effi- 
ciency, so will the right foods create and main- 
tain bodily vigor and mental energy. And 
by right foods we do not mean freak foods- 
just good, every-day foods properly combined. 
In fact, to follow Corrective Eating it isn't 
even necessary to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a tal with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food scientist, and he told me 
of some of his experiences in the treatment of 
disease through food. Incidentally Eugene 
Christian has personally treated over 23,000 
people for almost every non-organic ailment 
known, with almost unvaried success. An en- 
viable record when one considers that people 
nearly always go to him after every other known 


method has failed. And the remarkable part of 
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it all is that Eugene Christian’s methods often 
remedy chronic cases of stomach trouble in 48 
hours. 

One case which interested me greatly was that 
of a young business man whose efficiency had 
been practically wrecked through stomach acid- 
ity, fermentation and constipation, resulting in 
physical sluggishness which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use his mind. He was 
twenty pounds under weight when he first went 
to see Christian and was so nervous he couldn't 
sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases were so 
severe that they caused irregular heart action 
and often tits of great mental depression. As 
Christian describes it, he was not 50°% efficient 
either mentally or physically. Yet in a few 
days, by following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely gone, 
although he had formerly been in the habit of 
taking large daily doses of a strong cathartic. 
In five weeks every abnormal symptom had 
disappeared—his weight having increased six 
pounds. In addition to this he acquired a store 
of physical and mental energy so great in com- 
parison with his former self as to aimost belie 
the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food combina- 
tions can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discomfort 
was rheumatism. This man’s greatest pleasure 
in life was eating. Though convinced of the 
necessity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment, believing he would be deprived of 
the pleasures of the table. He finally, however, 
decided to try it out. Not only did he begin losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his normal 
figure, all signs of rheumatism disappearing, 
but he found the new diet far more delicious 
to the taste and afforded a much keener quality 
of enjoyment than his old method of eating. 
And he wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi- 
millionaire—a man 70 years old who had been 
traveling with his doctor for several years in a 
search for health. He was extremely emaciated, 
had chronic constipation, lumbago and rheu- 
matism. For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal troubie which in 
reality was super-aciduous secretions in the 
stomach. The first menus given him were de- 
signed to remove the causes of acidity, which 
was accomplished in about 30 days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete reyuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition- all caused 
by the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every 
one of which was fully as interesting and they 
applied to as many different ailments. Surely 
this man Christian is doing a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich men 
and women have been so pleased with what he 
has done for them that they have sent him 


checks for $500 or $1,000 in addition to the 
amount of the bill when paying him. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a course of little lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of New 
York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, climates and 
seasons, including special summer menus which 
enable you to withstand the heat and retain 
winter’s vigor. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the author's 
many years of practice. Technical terms have 
been avoided—every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with the 
great food specialist because every possible 
point is so thoroughly covered that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn’t an- 
swered. You can start eating the very things 
that will produce the increased physical and 
mental energy you are seeking the day you 
receive the lessons, and will find that you secure 
results with the first meal. And if you suffer 
from acid stomach it is quite likely that your 
trouble will be successfully overcome in from 
48 to 72 hours. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 101, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not 
necessary to inclose any money with your re- 
quest. Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial, with the understanding that you 
will either return them within that time or remit 
$3.50, the small fee asked. 

The reason that the Society is willing to send 
the lessons on free examination without money 
in advance is because they want to remove 
every obstacle to putting this knowledge in the 
hands of the many interested people as soon as 
possible, knowing full well that a test of some 
of the menus in the lessons themselves are more 
convincing than anything that can possibly be 
said about them. 


Please clip out and mail the following form 
instead of writing a letter, as this is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society 
and will be honored at once. 
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CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. 101, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating 
in 24 Lessons. I will either remail them to you within 
five days after receipt or send you $3.50. 
Name 


Address 


City State 
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Old Fashioned, Tiresome 
and Expensive Way 


Eighteen different aluminum 


utensils to wash. Warm, 
tiresome work to dry and 
put them all away. Cost of 


this outfit about $18.00. 








Some of its Uses 












Tea Kettle 


Handsome 
five- quart 
tea kettle 
made 
seamless 
of good, 
solid Alu 
minum 
Has a non 
heating 
handleand 
cover knob. Spout specially de 
signed to pour easily and to 
permit filling direct from any 


* 
ordinary kitchen faucet 





















Colander 









For draining 
vegetables 
or washing 
lettuce and 
for many 
other uses, 
the perfor- 
ated pud- 
ding pan 
will be found 
very handy as a colander 


















Steamer 
By placing 
the ' 
imsic 
large 

» and invert 
ing pan 
using the in 
verted pud 
ding pan as 
a cover, you 
have a steam 
cooker that 
will cook two articles at the same 
time, thus saving space and fuel 























Casserole 





Simply put 
the cover on 
your pudding 
pan and you 
have an ex 
ellent cas 
role x ba 















-~— 
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bak 
macaroni, 
loped corn, apples and other 





potatoes 
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Patent Nv. 50879, October 7, 1919 





few utensils 








Compact, Nested 18-"-1 Aluminum Set 


Mabel Dulon Purdy, McClure’s Food Editor, says of it.—“A 
high in quality, simple and sound in construction, 
artistic in design—adaptable to the varying needs of your house- 
-Does your kitchen equipment 


hold, this is the new standard: 
meet it? This ‘18-in-1’ set admirably conforms to this standard.” 

























T last! A wonderful time and labor saver — an invention that every busy 


housewife will welcome. 


A compact set of excellent kitchen Aluminum 


Ware that takes the place of eighteen useful utensils at about one-third cf 


the cost. 
pose. 

sufficient for the kettle alone. 
snugly “‘nested” when not in use. 
combination. 
below brings it promptly. 


Convenient and Practical 


Every housewife will appreciate the conven- 
ience of this new “18-in-1"" Aluminum ‘Set. It 
consists of 4 basic pieces, out of which 18 com 
It is just the compact 
cooking equipment she has long felt the need of. 


binations can be made. 


It takes up so little room, and every utensil is so 
handily got at, that after once using it she couldn’t 
get along without it. 

And it is just as practical as it is convenient. 


ever-useful tea-kettle. It will 
meats in the delicious casserole 


Its basis is the 
cook chicken o1 
style; boil or stew; make puddings and cakes; 
steam cereals and frosting; coddle eggs; mould 
jellies, etc. Combine the utensils and they will 
cook two or three different foods at the same time. 
Its uses are many and new ones will continually 


develop 


Saves Time, Fuel and Work 


Just think of the time and work it saves. Alu 
minum heats up more quickly than iron or enamel 
ware and retains the heat longer, speeding up the 
Then 
two or three different foods may be cooked in the 
After using, the utensils can 
be easily and quickly cleaned and will chine like a 


cooking and keeping the food piping hot. 


set at the same time. 


Examine this set in your own home at our expense. 


May be used singly or in combination for practically every cooking pur- 
Will cook two or three different foods at the same time on stove space 
Only a few utensils to clean, and they may be 
A brand new idea, different from any other 


The coupon 


bright, new, silver dollar. It takes but a moment 
to ‘“‘nest’’ them in the compact manner pictured 
above, and the work Thousands of 
women have heartily approved of this ‘‘18-in-1” 
work-saving, space-saving, fuel-saving set. 


is done. 


Seamless, Stout Aluminum 


Every utensil in this set is made of the purest, 
heaviest Aluminum. All are made in one piece— 
no seams to leak. You will be just as delighted 
with the bright, silvery finish of the aluminum as 
you will with its quality and the way every article 
is made. With ordinary care the set will last a 
life-time, giving sterling service every day in the 


year. 


Inspect It Without Risk 


Cut out, fill in and mail coupon. Send no 
money unless you prefer to save 5°, by paying 
cash. You will pay the postman a first payment 
of $2.00 and then send us two monthly payments 


of $2.50, until the full price, $7.00, has been paid. 


If you decide not to keep the set, send it back 
to us in 5 days and all the money you have paid 
us will be cheerfully refunded. “iundreds of 
women are buying this set from us under these 
We pledge you satisfaction or 
You run no risk. 


fair conditions. 
your money back. 


Send the Coupon Right Nu —————— > 


Berkeley Building 


BERKELEY SALES COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


New, Easy Way 
Practical, Economical 


New “18-in-1’? Aluminum 
Set. Just a minute or two to 
wash, dry and snugly rest 
it: About one-third the 
price of the 18 utensils—and 
does the same work BETTER. 





Some of its Uses 


Ege Poacher 
The_ kettle 
with the rack 
and egg tins 
makes an un- 
surpassed egg 
poacher. 
Eggs cooked 
in this way 
have a very 
agreeable fla- 
vor, and a most inviting ap- 
pearance. 








Jelly Moulds 


Thethree 
jelly moulds 
(which are 
also used for 
egg poach- 
ing) are oO 

just the right size and shape for 
use as containers of jelly, gelatin 
and marmalade. Each mould is 
fitted with a convenient handle. 


Double Boiler 
Another ieee 
combination 
is easily made 
by placing 
the covered 
two-quart 
pudding 
pan inside 
the large 
kettle. This 
gives you a ’ 
perfect double boiler in which 
you can steam rice, make oat 
meal and other cereals, etc. 

































; NO MONEY COUPON 
7 

; BERKELEY SALES CO. 

" Berkeley Bidg., 18 V/. 45th Street 

: NEW YORK, N. Y. 

: Please send me, carrying charges paid by y 
2 The New Idea “18-in-1"" Aluminum Set 
S 1 will the postman who delivers it, a first 
B payment of $2.00, and _then ser mal t 
@ monthly payments ot $2.50 each until $7.00 
= has pa I have the privilege, } er, 
© return the set to you within f day wh 
@ case you agree to refund my monev in full 

® Luyers pay the postman $6.65) 

. 

. 

& Name 

= 

§ Street or R. F.D 

' 

B City. State 

s M ct 
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Tidlig BUSINESS VAUILUIES 
OF IPIZILIMIALUNIUSIM —By George Creel 











ELMANISM is able to guarantee advancement and 

increased incomes for the very simple reason that it 

gives workers the qualities that employers are hoping 
for and searching for. Salary is no longer the determining 
consideration: the main thing is intelligent service. 


One of the country’s greatest executives, speaking recently 
to the writer, made this statement: 

“For every efficient man or woman, there are ninety-nine 
ineficients. Stenographers who listen with one ear only, 
secretaries who can’t remember, clerks who keep their eyes on 
the clock, department heads who are afraid to make decisions 
of their own, superintendents utterly lacking in initiative and 
originality—nearly all of them a wool-gathering lot without 
ability to concentrate on anything but quitting time. Not 
one in a hundred with any real interest in their work beyond 
doing as little as they can for the money they get.” 


The same complaint comes from the trades and professions. 
Carelessness, laziness, and indifference, instead of intelligent 
enthusiasm, driving purpose, and quick thinking. A willing- 
ness to “stay put” instead of the eager ambition that fairly 
begs for new opportunities and larger responsibilities. As a 
result, cmployers of every kind are the hunters today, scouring 
the country in search of men and women who can “deliver 
the goods.” 


It used to be the case that one or two lines in the “ Help 
Wanted” columns answered every business necessity. Pick 
up the papers today, however, and one will find expensive 
display advertisements such as these: 


“We have an immediate opening for a man with the ability 
to organize, direct, and get results trom a staff of salesmen. 
He must have balance. He must have speed. He must have 
initiative and imagination. Above all, he must have person- 
ality. For the right man, this carries with it the chance to 
accomplish scme of the biggest things ever done in business, 
and we wish to leave no stone unturned te find the right man.’ 


“An industrial corporaticn offers an unusual opportunity for 
a man between 25 and 38 who possesses forceful personality 
and good business judgment. A place on the Board of Direc- 
tors to the man who can qualify, in addition to a liberal] salary.”’ 


The Master Words of Modern Life 


NITIATIVE! Imagination! Personality! Good judg- 

ment! Originality! These are the master words of 

modern life, and it is precisely these qualities that Pel- 
manism develops, strengthens, and directs. it opens your 
mind for inspection, letting you see wherein you are strong, 
wherein you are weak; and, even as it adds to strength, so does 
it correct weakness. 

Where the average employer makes a mistake is in assuming 
that inefficiency is willful and premeditated. He is convinced 
that his employees co not want to give good service and to 
have real interest in advancement. This is true in very few 
cases. The general run of working men and women have no 
desire to cheat, most of them have their hopes of holding 
places of power and distinction, and all of them want to earn 
more money. ‘The trouble is that they express themselves in 
day-dreams and not in aclion. 


When analyzed, this is seen to be a misfortune, not a fault. 
How can they /isten when they have never been taught con- 
centration? How can they have initiative and originality, 
when our educational system tries its best to turn pupils into 
parrots and have them al] uniform in type? How can they 
have purpose, and hold to it, when our life ignores the funda- 
mental truth that the human mind has got to be exercised in 
order to be fit and siay fit? Asa matter of fact, the majority of 
workers are doomed to day-dreams because their training, or 
lack of it, has robbed them of their mental lecth. ‘They can’t 
take hold and hang on. ‘The mind, unused to continued effort, 
tires quickly and jumps from one thing to another like a 
grasshopper. 


Pelmanism Trains the Mind 


ELMANISM does the simple, obvious thing. First 

of all, it teaches self-realization. Very few people 

really know themselves. They imagine they are this or 
that, and blunder through life the victims of their own igno- 
rance. In the second place, Pelmanism trains the mind, 
exercising it scientifically, meeting its new strengths with new 
tests, until, at the end, there is perfect balance, full power, and 
an amazing endurance. 


Another great mistake, and one made generally, is the 
assumption that business is a purely mechanical process. 
In older countries, where wealth is far enough removed from 
the source to be rid of any vulgar suggestion of having been 
earned, business is looked down upon, and contemptuously 
dismissed as “‘trade.’’ This theory has even gained ground 
in the United States, and while some of the misunderstanding 
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proceeds from affectation and snobbery, there is, on every 
hand, a general, well-grounded belief that business calls for the 
hard qualities, not the fine ones—that it is a thing of routine, 
not a drama of inspiration. 


As a matter of fact, modern business is an organization as 
interesting as it is vast, and its operations make steady and 
imperative demands upon every mental quality. Not a day 
passes that its generals, captains, and corporals are not called 
upon to bring the functions of the mind into instant operation 
at high pressure. Routine efficiency is not enough. 


The call is for the quick leaping brain that is able to create 
ideas, to find fresh viewpoints, to make decisions as logical 
as they are swift, and to manufacture opportunities, instead of 
waiting for them. Imagination, courage and resourcefulness 
are as much tangible assets as stocks and bonds, for business 
today is not a “church social,”’ but a battle. 


Pelmanism Develops Imagination 


HE competitive factor is ever present and important. 

There are always the “other fellows” to be considered. 

What are they doing? In business as well as in war, 
victories are won by quick thinking, quick striking. The 
Germans lost Paris because they walked their soldiers across 
Belgium. Armies had always marched, and the Germans 
followed tradition. Gallieni commandeered every taxicab in 
Paris and rode his poilus to the Marne. Had any German 
general possessed Gallieni’s imagination and shot his Huns 
across Belgium in automobiles, the French defense would not 
have had time to form. 


Here is a parallel. It was the habit of a certain metro- 
politan newspaper to carry the electroplates in an ele ator 
from one room to a room seven floors below. A new foreman 
padded the bottom of the shaft and threw down the plates, 
saving an average of three minutes, forty-eight seconds. This 
enabled the paper to place its “‘extras” in the streets ahead of 
its rivals, a time saving that meant success for the paper 
whenever a big story “breke.” In the same way, imagination 
and originality have always overcome difficulties and ruled 
the world. 


Thousands of dollars were being lost by lack of means to 
“keep” eggs, meats, etc. They “spoiled” and there was 
“nothing to do about it.””. A young chap rejected this point of 
view. With initiative that would not be downed, with a 
vision seeing beyond all obstacles, and with an originality that 
defied discouragement, he continued his effort, and cold storage 
was the result. 


Pelmanism Develops Business Power 


USINESS is the Great American Romance. It is business 
that has harnessed the stream, tunneled the mcuntain 
and the river, turned deserts into orchards, and made the 

United States ‘he world power in one hundred and forty-three 
years. It calls for the best and it deserves the best. It is this 
best that Pelmanism develops, trains, and directs. 


Business needs the whole mind, not just part of it. It is 
often the case that a man of vision, forethought, initiative, 


resource, courage, and confidence is forced to confess that he 
has “‘no head for detail.’ On the other hand, masters of de- 
tail “fall down”’ when the big problem comes along. 


The fault in each case is an incompletely developed mind, a 
mind which has been developed on one side but not on the 
other. 


The Pelmanist finds no difficulty in assimilating detail] and 
he rises supreme when big issues confront him. His training 
gives him the balanced mind, the alert mind, the mind that is 
receptive and responsive. And that is just the type of mind 
which achieves success with almost miraculous ease while other 
men lag behind, puzzled, confused, and inert. 


Go Forward or Go Back 


HE appeal of Pelmanism is neither narrow nor specialized. 

The beginner will find the secret of promotion init. The 

veteran “job holder’’ will get from it new courage, self 
confidence, and a resourcefulness that will litt him above his 
fears and out of his ruts. Executive heads will discover that 
Pelmanism takes up “mental slack,” tones up the mind proc 
esses, and acts as a tonic to vision, decision, and imagination 
Business permits no standstill. Those who do not go forward 
commence to drop back. 


The great course comes at a great time. Never before in 
the history of American business were such chances open to 
intelligent ambition. Our whole industrial and commercial 
structure is in process of reconstruction. A world is waiting 
to be rebuilt. At home, and in the tar places of earth, great 
tasks call to the creative, constructive, and administrative 
forces of American life. Old barriers are down, the gates of 
success swing wide, and the ranks of the country’s workers are 
being combed for the “right sort.” 

(Sig ned \ 
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Make Yourself That ‘‘ Right Sort’’! 


AKE yourself a Pelmanist. Do for yourself what 
400,000 other men and women have done—put yourself 
in a mental position not alone to grasp opportunity 

when it comes, but to make opportunity come to you. 


Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a theory. It has 
stood the test of twenty years. Its students are in every 
country in the world. Its benefits are attested by hundreds of 
thousands ot men and women in all walks and con “itions of 
life. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspondence. There 
are twelve lessons—twelve “Little Gray Books.” You can 
carry one of the “Little Gray Books” about with you in your 
pocket and study at your leisure. The course can be com 
pleted in three to twelve months, depending entirely upon the 
amount of time devoted tostudy. Half an hour daily will 
enable the student to finish in three months. 


Send for your copy of “ Mind and Memory,” a booklet that 
describes Pelmanism in fascinating detail. This booklet alone 
is really a lesson in Pelmanism. It is so rich in the facts of 
mind and memory cultivation that you will treasure it as your 
first step toward the development of the new man or woman 
that Pelmanism will make you. 


Send for ‘‘Mind and Memory’’ Today 


HE booklet is free. Fill out and mail the 

a postcard—today—now—before you forget it. Take 

your first lesson in the rudiments of Pelmanism—don't 
procrastinate—decide to do a thing and then do i/—now, not 
later. Write to Pelman Institute of America, Suite 320, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


coupon or 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
| Suite 320, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, 


! “Mind and Memory.” 
| Name 

Address 

All esp 
| McC. Jat 
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Will Save 20°; On Your Pencil Bill) 


Y, Here’s a pencil that equals a wood pencil 
es 25, 30, or even 50 feet long—in fact it is 


EVERLASTING, yet you can carry it in your vest pocket 
like 2 fountain pen. 


POSITIVELY 


one of the greatest inventions of late years 


pacers “ALWAYS SHARP” cencu 


FULLY PATENTED 


k ! \ Pencil 2 feet long ! 
JUST THINK! I ‘ , “BANKERS ALWAYS SHARP” means 








hat’s wh 
You will “whittle away” and waste 25 feet of ordinary lead 
pencils before vill USE UP the supply of lead contained 
the chamber of a “BANKERS ALW \YS SHARP. 
And fre 1 er full of lead t only 5 cents! — Yes, ar 


nic ke 


HERE’S A PICTURE OF IT—(Showing Pencil Closed and Open 


IN ILLUSTRATION BELOW HOW JUST A 
OBSERVE FEW “TWISTS” PRODUCE A NEEDLE POINT 


h left thumb and finger, then 


‘ind forth gently ‘with slight pressure—that’s all: | SHARPENING DEVICE 
IS HAND MADE AND 
OF TEMPERED STEEL 


eM) THE ENTIRE PENCIL 
ws ' + | Is UNQUALIFIEDLY 
P A Needle Point i in 3 Seconds ! \ GUARANTEED FOR 


) time sharpening wood pencil TEN FULL YEARS 








7 <a knil r running to a 8 
re mot for wasted 


1—tor her it last, is the perfec 


12 REASONS WHY 


1. SHOULD HAVE AN “ALWAYS SHARP” 

















The CHAMBER of-pencil holds a full year pply of leads 

TWO Years’ supply of leads is furt shed wit : each pen il 

I ] r vd I AYS SHARP 

! fool pr ibl und ll last li im 

I li CAN'T BE LOST if di il ! 

I uy rote t point—fits on end when in us 

I san ad table rubber eraser tip—perpetual socket 

~—It ade of fountain pen rubber and will not cosmiaie os 1 bra 

ivar ly refuse art with it at any price 

I If ry f I it nds lea neil ex 

I ’ 0 val ding ll it for $ 


t >2 v iM not onthe — 
| stented and guaranteed TEN YE ARS 
Futt COMMERCIAL —— 6 inc he 


Teo ay ply of leads ‘nd marie desired : $1. 50 
Don’t— 








’ ‘ ALWAYS SHARP her similar pencils on the market 
\LWAY HARPS : an ad vantag eran ther rack 
I Barrel I mtain Pen Rubber and WILL NOT TARNISH 
N rd ill per tofa t ~ 1 ! hi ot possible with a 
ia er iora 4 
nple and ca yt to ¥ order 18 others do yntinuall causing troubl 
lr 
LWAYS HARPS 1 rt k’’ nor are the points forever breaking at the 
MeC.—s-20 OUR PROPOSITION:-- 
" McCLure pend Murnores. stan maga- 
McCLURE BOOK CO. \. **icvtealer ch eves "see per 
76 Fifth Ave. \. mor vi the se two r :blications 
vi arge you 50¢ 
NEW YORK CITY a month as McClare Mk will soon 
} ad vance ts pri 





BY ACTING RIGHT 
NOW and mailing us the 












name? r ars COUPON at left, agreeing to send eight smal mo mthly 
to Met und payments of 75c each, (s sim ply what you will pay your 
zines { newsdealer a year for the two magazines alone) we will 
" I agree end ! end you our “AL W AYS SHARP PEN( IL absolutely 
am monthl rents of ; ach FREE Or. vou may save 30c and send remittance 
the understand that you will send me at h order for $4.70 
once FR me of yur wonderful i,WAYS 3 


EF : 
SHARP” PENCII 


Send us the Coupon today 


sonaaes McCLURE BOOK CO. 
ADDRESS 76 Fifth Ave. 
TOWN or R.! New York City 


OCCUPATION 











Introduction by 
Major-General 
LEONARD 
WOOD 
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A New 
Kind of 
Roosevelt 
Book 
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can make it rough or red, or enlarge the pores. The most 
vigorous cleansing with Ivory Soap cannot irritate. 


Her frailest garments retain their original beauty because 
Ivory Soap does not fade their colors nor injure their 
fabrics or trimmings. 
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The assassin started forward and then laughed craftily. “You must think I am one big fool to make a listening from you, eh?” he said. 


Th e B Om b —by Richard Washburn Child 


A Tense Story of a Man in a Ticklish Situation 


ON’T throw it!” 

“Don’t throw it?’ The other was aston- 

ished by this suggestion. 

“No, don’t throw it; if you throw it, 
you'll be killed vourself. Life is thought by some to be 
desirable, and if you happen to be one of those persons 
who like to get up and dress in the morning, you may as 
well wait and throw it later.. I suggest that you throw 
it when only I will be blown to bits.” 

The sun, the bright sun of the autumn afternoon, 
came over the high hedge of Jessup Johnson’s garden. 
It laid out a staring carpet of brightness on the yellow- 
sanded tennis-court, with its crackling white lines 
and its snow-white net; it became a softer varnish for 
the deep moist green of the perfect lawn; it threw rays 
on the nodding heads of yellow, purple, red, blue and 
delicate white blossoms that a four-thousand-dollar 
gardener had been able, al! through the early frosts, to 
make bloom around the edges of the space enclosed by a 


Illustration by Clarence F. Underwood 


wall of evergreen hedge, flanked by graceful poplars 
always bowing in obeisance. It almost blinded Johnson 
himself; the industrial king who owned the million- 
dollar estate had looked up into the contorted face of 
the unkempt man from whose uplifted right hand the 
bomb was about to be hurled among the wicker tables, 
chairs and swinging-seats to the brick floor of the 
porch. 

The great man of the corporations could see that 
the instrument of death would land at his feet, but 
now that the other had hesitated, he blew the cloud 
of his own rich cigar smoke away and tried to see 
what kind of person the assassin might be. 

The shrewd eyes.of the well-known magnate recog- 
nized the differences between the other man and him- 
self. Both were not less than forty-five and not more 


than on the threshold of middle age; Johnson, however, 
was clean, and the other man was not clean. Johnson 
had shown enough presence of mind to remain seated 
and motionless, but even as he leaned back in the wicker 
chair with his highball at his hand on the tabouret, any 
one could tell that he was taller and thinner than the 
other and stood straighter when standing and was with- 
out the peculiar droop of shoulders of the intruder. His 
face was far older than the face of the stranger; it was 
full of lines around the eves and thin-shaven lips, mak- 
ing for a cold compactness wholly absent from the 
stranger's knobbed features, with its low and bulging 
forehead on which the veins were marked in oily bas- 
relief and its sensual mouth which had sagged as if worn 
out by indulgences. 

“What's vour nféme, by the way?” 
flicking the ashes from his cigar to conceal the horror 
which was clicking his bony knees together through the 
thin fabric of his trousers. 


said Johnson, 
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12 The Bomb 


“My name is Blum.” said the other. “But 
shouldn't do vou no gdod to know it because imme 


diately vou will know nothing.” 


rhe assassin had come upon his victim unexpectedly ; 
he had come along the wall of the chateau looking be- 
hind him exactly as a conspirator does in a drama 
Anv observer would have said that he was distinctly 
theatrical. The furtive glances directed backward, 
however, had brought him almost into Johnson's lap, 
while Johnson with his eves half closed was figuring 
what American financiers should do to save Europe 
with American credits, to rush the Treaty of Peace and 
The man still held the piece 


to make a little on the side 
of brass pipe aloft as if ready to hurl it 


“Well, Blum.” said the rich man, “I'm going to give 


you an exhibition of nerve before vou blow me to 
Hell. And I'll begin by telling you that there is 
no need to throw that thing. It is a time-bomb.” 

“How did vou know that?” the other asked, 
with staring eves. 

“That is something which for the moment is 
neither here nor there. How long before the 
blooming thing will go off?” 

‘Twenty minutes.’ answered Blum. 

The man reclining in his wicker chair dipped his 
long cold fingers into a silk-lined pocket of his 
waistcoat and produced a handsome gold watch. 
He looked at it as it ticked up at him from the palm 
of his hand. He said. “It is now four o'clock, 
almost to the second.” 

Blum started to speak, but Johnson interrupted 
him with a gesture. He licked his thin lips and 
said, “I know exactly what you're going to say, 
Blum.” 

“What was I goin’ to say?” 
incredulously. 

“You were going to say that vou agreed with me 
that there is no hurry. Of course you wouldn't 
express yourself as I do, Blum, because you can't.” 

“Tm a thinker,” said Blum 

“You're a greasy jackass,” replied Johnson. 
* Before I die I shall have the pleasure of telling you 
exactly what you are. I am usually polite, but 
since you are going to kill me and so do to me the 
rudest thing you can, I'll put manners aside in favor 


the \ isitor asked 


of a man who has none.” 


HWE other flushed red with anger; he raised his 
arm threateningly. 

“Throw it if you want,” said Johnson coolly, 
“and be damned te you! Only, if you do, we'll 
both be in such little bits that no one can tell which 
is you and which is me, and then the one thing you 
might learn to-day will never be known to you.” 

With his free hand Blum touched his black flow- 
ing tie, which gave him an artistic and philosoph- 
ical make-up. He grumbled and said, “Why 
didn’t you tell me what I was going to say?” 

‘I will,” replied the millionaire. “You were 
going to say that you knew that I was alone here, 
that the family and servants have gone up to the 
city, that my wife ss 

“You needn't pull any soft stuff about the wife 
and children.” 

“T won't # it offends vou. 
do not love my wife a great deal 


The truth is that I 
I fear that she 
married me for money, as it were And she has 
grown rather stout As for children, we have 
none “p 

“Well, go on 

“Yes, Blum, vou were going to say that vou 
knew that the nearest help to which I can call are 
the grooms away off in the stables. In that vou are 
I came down here unexpectedly to 
occupy my room for the night to have quiet, 
It is true that Lam alone 


Even the caretaker has gone to town for the day. 


quite right. 
peace and time to think 


Besides, if Leven opened my mouth for one yell, vou 
would run back to the lawn there, hoping to get 
far enough away to save vourself, and vou would 
throw the nasty thing and splatter me on that wall 
behind that statue of \phrodite “g 

“Well, it’s true. ain't it? Teould doit so?” 

“Of course. Therefore, having twenty minutes 
to live, if vou do not blow me to splinters hefore. I 
shall take advantage of that time to behave myself 
I may insult vou, Blum, but I 
am not fool enough to spring at your throat.” 

“What good would it do ver even if I had no 
bomb,eh? Ornorevolver,eh? Ud beat ver up.” 

“T doubt tt,” “Really I doubt it. 
You fellows of coarse stuff who work with your 


most beautifully. 


said Jessup 


hands when you're not agitating a revolution have 
We get very 


soft and our digestion goes bad. but somewhere 


an advantage over us desk fellows 


underneath we have a set of nerves that makes up 
for our lack of brawn Perhaps you would care to 
take that bomb out bevond the edge of the tennis 
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Three New Poems 


by Edwin Markham 


Who wrote “The Man with the Hoe” 


[: 
The Imperishable 


OU tell me that your name will fade, 
Will vanish from me as a shade 
That you, in worlds to come, will pass 
As vapor from a shining glass; 

That in my spirit you will be 

A raindrop melted in the sea. 





No, Love, I might forget your brow, 
Dream-lighted and immortal now; 

[ might forget your shining hair 

That is my wonder and despair; 

I might forget your shoulder’s curve, 
That cryptic smile, that old reserve. 
Yes, even your soul so touched with sun 
Might sink into oblivion; 

Yet something beautiful would stay 

To gladden my immortal way, 

One thing to stir the eternal years — 
Your eyes that are so close to tears! 


il 
The Panther 


HE moon shears up on Tahoe now: 
The panther leaps to the tamarack bough, 
She crouches, hugging the crooked limb: 
She hears the nearing steps of him 
Who sent the little puff of smoke 
That stretched her mate beneath the oak. 


Her eyes burn beryl, two yellow balls, 
As Fate counts out his last footfalls. 

A sudden spring, a demon cry, 
Carnivorous laughter to the sky. 

Her teeth are fastened in his throat 
(The moon rides in her silver boat.) 
And now one scream of long delight 
Across the caverns of the night! 


il 
Sir Love 
OME in, Sir Love, and bide awhile: 
4 Your wings are wet with rain. 


Sit in my chimney’s twinkling smile, 
But do not bring your pain. 


Come: very empty is my heart: 
Come with your starry lore. 

But leave, oh, leave your bow and dart 
Outside my little door! 


And then I heard him ery, “Adieu! 
I am the cryptic boy: 

Unless I bring my grief to you, 
[ cannot bring my joy!” 











court. 
into the Sound. 
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There is a parapet there. You could throw it 
And then if you come back here | 


will show you that Ican whip your buttery face into 
a custard.” 


Blum looked into the lean, resolute countenance of 


the other and his eyes tried to sneak away. 


“You think you got a monkey business, eh?” he said, 
looking up from the bomb in his hand, 


“What's the 


use from my throwing away what I got to make you 
a hash?” 


“Yes, that’s it,” said J. J. with a sigh. 


“You fellows 


are always preaching against force. You are the 
pacifists, the brotherly-love boys, and you hate might. 


vou say. 
just done. 


| 








You call yourselves intellectuals, as you have 

But when it comes to a show-down it’s you 
fellows who will bounce a brickbat on a baby’s 
bean or beat a pretty girl’s teeth out because she 
doesn’t love you. You're the same old human 
animal — which at the bottom is a creature of 
contest and conflict and prey. I understand some 
of you I. W. W. fellows have called me a wolf. 
Well, I am a wolf. We are all wolves. I ama 
trained wolf; you are an untrained wolf. That’s 
the difference between us — one of the differences, 
my friend.” 

Blum’s countenance suddenly filled with light; 
it was as if his soul had tried to shine through his 
unattractive mortal flesh. 

*'Thees is a lie,” he said. “‘ You know what the 
red flag is? The newspaper — he say means fire — 
anarchy — such a business. Vell, no. It means 
it the blood what flows in the veins of every man, 
woman and child — it means it the brotherhood 
of man.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Johnson. “I know for many 
centuries men were cutting each other’s throats for 
the love of God —and now you poor boobs in 
Russia and all around are doing it for the love of 
man. It’s a damned shame that we, none of us, 
like the truth. It’s too bad that we can’t be told 
by any one that we are kidding ourselves about our 
own nature. We've built up a system to hold that 
nature in check and to be able to do things by acting 
together, and that’s what civilization is — the only 
part of it worth keeping. You fellows who are on 
the war-path say you want to rid the world of the 
trained wolves. But you can’t move a step with- 
out exposing the fact that you are wolves, too — 
only snarling and scrapping, starving and baying at 
the moon, and, whenever there is a bone thrown 
among you, you fall to fighting over it with the 
manners of the wolves of B.C. 8,000 instead of A.D. 
1920. Same old avarice. Same old hunger. 
Same old teeth. But all the training and experi- 
ence of centuries taken off like a muzzle and thrown 
back into the face of God.” 

Blum raised his free hand with its clenched fist 
and as if he were about to have a stroke of apoplexy, 
he cried out, “ Ve don’t believe in God!” 

“No, of course not,” replied Johnson soothingly. 
“That's the first step of a man who wants to do as 
he damn well pleases.” 

Blum was silent. He had an argument; any one 
could see that he was tempted to speak, but it 
appeared futile to begin to reason with a brain 
which would soon be on the wall. Johnson recog- 
nized that this thought was in the other’s mind; 
he looked down at his handsome geld watch and 
said, “We have hardly fourteen minutes left. 
That is interesting — like catching a train.” 


JR a moment there was silence. The two men 

could hear the birds twittering and chorusing 
in the trees; they could hear the flies buzzing 
around the porch in the sun as if glad to assert 
their lack of respect for the millionaire’s magnificent 
estate. One of these flies lit at Johnson’s feet, 
and he smiled as if thinking that he and the 
fly might bear each other company into the next 
world. 

“Will vou have a cigar, Blum?” asked the host 
pushing the opened box toward the social scuttler. 

“No, I won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“It is come from the profits of capitalism — what 
squeezes the blood from the hearts.” 

“Yes. I hate it, too,” Johnson replied good- 
naturedly. “Perhaps if we thought about it 
enough we might find something better. I've 
been trying to think of something better. If we 
could think of something better we would have 
another harness on the human wolf, wouldn’t we? 
We'd have put the peg of Civilization in the next 
hole, eh?” 

“You are lying — you are,” said Blum with a 
growl. 

“You say that because you don’t know me. 
And I don’t know you, [Continued on page 36) 
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What Shall We Do for Servants ? 


The One and Only, Remedy Is [Immigration 


OW shall we all —or some of us — be 
happy once more? Is there a short-cut 
for a few million women? — let man take 
care of himself. Is it possible there may 

be a remedy for at least one of the many ills with 
which we are afflicted ? 

During these last months the attention of the country 
— including the newspapers — has been so absorbed 
with the League of Nations, Senatorial Antics (ostriches 
all), Strikes, Bolshevism, and every phase of the eternal 
labor question, that there has been little time for an- 
other matter which may come up before the Congress 
any day; another nut to crack, which, successful or 
defeated, may be as far-reaching in its consequences as 
any phase of the Great Unrest, or the ultimate decisions 
of the Disagreeing Doctors: 

Immigration. 

Labor, which is slightly intoxicated with its new sense 
of power and the important part it played perforce in 
the War, is, not unnaturally, opposed to an influx which 
inevitably would lead to a reduction of wages. That it 
would lead to an increese in production and redound, 
therefore, to the welfare not only of the United States 
but of afflicted Europe, concerns Labor very little. It 
knows what it wants and when it wants it, but it has 
not had time to develop prospicience. And one can 
hardly blame it. It has been the underdog in an unjust 
world so long that it is likely to go off at half-cock a good 
many times before the pressure of civilization as a whole 
forces a readjustment, brings about once more a condi- 
tion of stable equilibrium. It has too much of the 
over-ripe European element in it at present (the 
worst, not the best), but the American will steady it, 
and it seems to have thinking and patriotic men at 
the top. 

Labor is not the only class, however, that fears immi- 
gration. No one in any class, except the very worst, 
wants any more Russian Bolsheviki coming in to make 
trouble, nor any more Germans with their sly, persis- 
tent, baleful propaganda. Only the better class of Rus 
slans are coming to us at present, and in very small 
numbers, but the moment Bolshevism is exterminated 
in Russia, those that escape the heavy hand of punish- 
ment will find it comfortable to live anywhere in the 
world except in Russia; and the United States, as ever, 
will be their Mecea. If we take them in we deserve the 
worst that can befall us. 

Something like five millions of the disillusioned mem- 
bers of the “Central Empires” have manifested a de- 
sire to leave the fatherlands and seek white bread and 
much elbow room in the Western Hemisphere. They 
talk of South America, but would come here beyond a 
doubt if they could obtain entrance. Not only have we 
a ready-made civilization more like that to which they 
were accustomed, and a national reputation for honesty 
and stability, but they know that a decent fortune 
awaits every man of initiative and enterprise in this 


by Gertrude Atherton 
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land of infinite resource; and, for the inferior but still 
industrious breeds, a living of some sort. 

They also know that we are a race that forgets and 
forgives very quickly; moreover, that we had so little 
direct contact with the War that loathing and hatred 
have died out of all but the stronger and keener minds 
who felt a deep interest in the War from the first of Au- 
gust, 1914. The average American is neither imagina- 
tive nor interested in anything beyond his immediate 
range. He hardly would have realized the War at all 
had it not been for the movies; he never reacted in an 
agony of suspense to Zeppelins overhead, nor to the 
dreadful uncertainties of Big Bertha. The hundred-odd 
millions that stayed at home never heard the roar of 
guns, never saw battalions of filthy, weary soldiers 
shambling back from the trenches, never passed through 
city after city where almost every woman and little girl 
wore black. 


HE number of our dead was negligible, and the 

afflicted families are scattered over a vast area. 
There is little to remind any of us that a great war has 
just finished, practically nothing to keep hatred alive. 
The Armistice is only a little over a year old, but few 
Germans in our midst are treated to the cold shoulder 
to-day. Bygones are bygones. 

Racial characteristics are ineradicable. We area soft, 
easy-going race in times of peace; ruthless only in war, 
and, that over, glad to forget it. Those of us who real- 
ize that since their first appearance in history the Ger- 
mans have been treacherous, brutal, crafty, arrogant 
however servile outwardly — insanely ambitious, and 
possessed of a deadly persistence, are convinced that 
nothing will ever change them, and that they are as 
great a-menace to freedom and democracy to-day as 
they were in March, 1918; the only difference being in 
the measurement of time. 

The goal may be removed, but they are at it and ever 
at it, and those that trust them might as well go to bed 
with a rattlesnake. 

However, it has always been another characteristic 
of Americans to believe what they want to believe; in 
other words, that which gives the pleasantest feeling of 
security and comfort. And as it would be nothing less 
than a nuisance to stoke the fires of animosity between 
themselves and the numerous Germans of their ac- 
quaintance — particularly in the business world — 
they naturally adopt the slogan: “Forget it.” 

Nevertheless there are some very shrewd and able 


Americans in high places to-day, to say nothing of 

newspapers and patriotic organizations, who have 

no intention of permitting the German menace to 

materialize in this country. It is doubtful if Ger- 

mans will be permitted to enter our gates for a good 
many years to come — unless, to be sure, the sentimen- 
talists among us once more have their way. They are 
legion and have given more than one exhibition of their 
power. 

Certainly if we do consent to immigration of either 
Germans or Russians —even if years hence — we 
should adopt Mr. Ole Hanson’s idea of placing them 
at once where they can be most useful to the country 
and have the most immediate chance of escape from 
poverty. If Russian Jews, for instance, had not been 
permitted to herd on the East Side of New York, and in 
equivalent districts of other cities, in indescribable 
squalor and misery, suffering in nine cases out of ten as 
bitter poverty as in their native land; if they had been 
taken in hand by a paternal government, given decent 
lodging, a quick opportunity to make an honorable 
living, sent to night school and encouraged to use the 
English language, we should have sent no Bolshevik 
back to Russia, should have in our midst no desperate 
fanatics advocating the tyranny of the proletariat, the 
most fantastic remedy for social ills ever conceived by 
the human brain. 

Trotsky could not have been converted, no matter 
how wise our social order might have been, when he 
skulked among us; he was a revolutionary leader with 
a very big axe to grind, not one of the down-trodden. 
But he would have made no converts, nor would 
he have any long-distance admirers in this country 
to-day. 

Our own crimes of omission are too numerous to set 
down here in detail. Fundamentally we are to blame for 
all the ills that have befallen or which threaten us. But 
then it must be remembered that civilization is still a 
very imperfect thing. Human nature is barely out of 
the shell. We learn a little after each rude shock, how- 
ever, and there are enough alert and able brains on the 
job at the present moment to preserve this country 
from anything approaching Bolshevism. Moreover, 
there is the American army. Verb. sap. 

Immigration is bound to come in time. It is esti- 
mated that over a million South Europeans will return 
to their native lands during the next three years, and 
they may or may not come back to us. 

What is even more significant, increasing thousands 
of our laborers are well on the way toward becoming 
capitalists of sorts. If they,complain now that wages 
do not keep pace with prices when they are able to own 
automobiles, to*strike eternally and spend weeks or 
months in care-free idleness, what will they be when 
they have received for several years a share in the 
profits of industry? —a condition as surely on its way 
as to-morrow’s sun. Someone [Continued on page 69] 
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A Wife Who Was Her Own Rival 


Here is an anonymous man who fearlessly tells the truth 


about his married life—and his divorce. Would you have 


the courage to put your soul on paper as he has done? 


LL the good stupid people who had read the 
story of the Olwell’s divorce, and had said to 
each other that there wasn’t the slightest 
excuse for Jimmie Olwell, and that he behaved 

outrageously, might just as well hear the other side of 
it the side that wasn’t brought out in court, and 
which never would have come out, I suppose, if Jimmie 
had not been so swamped in bitterness, and so sore at 
being misunderstood, that he told it to me one Sunday 
when we had been driven off the Ardsley links by a sud- 
den violent downpour and left to a long afternoon of 
each other's society with tobacco as our only alleviation. 

As I listened to him, I reflected that his story wasn’t 
only true for himself, but it was true for a thousand 


other married men as well, all over 
this divorce-easy land of ours. Every 
eighth marriage ends in divorce, 





Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 


smile now when I think of them! We were so sure that 
we loved each other differently from any other two in 
the world. We gloried in our similarity of tastes. She 
was such a good little pal — she'd play tennis with me, 
and in the canoe she was just as good as I. We swam, 
we danced, we played together, and we read together, 
too. Nothing that has happened since will ever dim the 
memory for me of our first few years together. They 
were perfect. That’s the Clara I shall forever hold in 
my heart. But she’s gone — and she’s gone for always. 

I had pretty hard sledding at first, for New York's 


You know what happened — things broke right for 
me, and I landed a succession of big jobs, and the years 
between twenty-seven and thirty meant for me all the 
difference between near-poverty and real money. It 
came with such a rush I was bewildered by it. I gritted 
my teeth and vowed that, having made good, I'd stay 
made good, and I worked like a madman. At first I was 
too busy making it to see what the money was doing to 
us, but in a year or so I did see. It had built itself like 
a wall between us, and that wall got higher and higher 
every day. 

For, of course, I poured it into Clara’s hands. Here 
she was, I said to myself,— she'd worked and slaved 
and stinted herself, she’d been a good little sport 
through all our poor days, and now 
she should spend with the best of 
them. We got a town house, a country 





statistics tell us, and I know that many 
of the eighth marriages are ringers for 
Jim and Clara Olwell’s. It’s something 
to think about. 

And a lot of married women who are 
putting on flesh and playing bridge in 
the afternoons, who yawn and say, 
“For pity’s sake, don't begin talking 
about business,” and who feel mighty 
virtuous because they don’t paint 
their faces nor run about with other 
men (they never get the chance), might 
do well to ponder over Jimmie’s tale. 
Here it is: 

Marriage is a queer game, and I'm 
not the first that’s said it, nor will I be 
the last. I’m commonly reported to 
have made a mess of mine. Maybe I 
have. All of Clara’s friends, and some 
of my own, think 'm a mighty un 
principled person, and they're just too 
dreadfully sorry for “poor dear 
Clara.” [I haven't yet decided 
whether I’m unprincipled or not, but 
I know, and I know darned well that 
I haven’t made a mess of my life. 
Believe me, I'm just making a success 
of it on another side from the material. 
I’ve made enough money. Now I’m 
going to make a little happiness and 
peace for myself. 

You know there's one of these Eng- 
lish writers who says that at twenty a 
man must make up his mind what to 
take with him in life, and at forty he 


Cincinnati. 


tendencies. 


A Strike That Hurt Our Readers 
The 


December issue was also late. 


McClure’s Publishers. 


November number of McClure’s was late. 
The blame does not rest with 
This serious delay was caused by 
radical labor leaders who went against the ruling of their 
international organization, thus tying up the publishing in- 
dustry of New York City for a long period. Both Novem- 
ber and December McClure’s were printed in the city of 
McClure’s expects to go back to its regular 
date of distribution with the February or March number, 
regardless of the strike situation. 

The unyielding position which McClure’s and other maga- 
zines have taken in this strike is clearly in the interests of the 
public. Labor leaders who disregarded even the rules of their 
guild to serve their own ends are a menace to our social 
and business life, and must be taught that great industries 
serving millions of people and treating their employees fairly 
cannot be hampered nor crushed by men of Bolshevistic 
We thank the public for its support and 
patience in a crisis from which we are successfully emerging. 


house, cars, servants, season opera 
tickets, God knows what —all the 
paraphernalia of wealth and luxury. 

We had tutors and governesses and 
maids for the children, I had a valet, 
Clara had a maid; we tacked to our 
ménage everything that everyone else 
had that we'd ever imagined having 
ourselves. I bought jewelry for Clara 
—she hadn’t anything but her wed- 
ding and engagement ring, a hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar diamond, and a cheap 
little brooch or two,— and I arranged 
that she should have credit every- 
where she wanted it. 


The 


T was fun for me to make it and 

spend it, I know that; and I suppose 
I was a good bit like a child in a toy 
shop. I never took the stuff very seri- 
ously, for if you once let the things 
you own get the upper hand of you, 
you're gone. You'll be owned by 
them, and you'll spend your life look- 
ing after them. The only way to enjoy 
things is to buy them, and use them, 
and wear them out and throw them 
away and get some more. And that’s 
the smartest thing I.ever said, and 
God’s truth. A man who’s afraid of 
his butler ought to be a butler. A man 
who goes out on Long Island every 
year and opens up a big house and 
lives the conventional five-o’clock-tea, 


round-of-golf, striped-umbrella-on-the- 
—— 





must make up his mind what to dis- 
card, I’m forty-one, and I made up 
my mind what I was going to discard 
and I discarded it. That's all there is to my divorce. 

A heap of people think that early marriages are the 
happiest, but that’s nonsense. Early marriages are 
happy if they turn out happy, and middle-age mar- 
riages are happy if they turn out happy, and old-age 
marriages are happy if they turn out happy. It all 
depends on the individual couple, and this idea that if 
you catch two people young before their tastes are 
formed and tie them up together, they will grow into 
mutual dependence and understanding, is not neces- 
sarily true 


be *VE known me mighty nearly all my life, and 

you’ ve known Clara, too. You remember what she 
slender and vivid and Jaugh- 
And always prettily dressed, 
a wonderful girl, with the 
She was nineteen 


was when I married her 
ing, ready for anything. 
and so dainty about herself, 
promise of being «a wonderful woman. 
when we were married, and I was twenty-two, and I 
She was crazy about me, too. 

I have to 


was crazy about her. 
The things we used to say to each other 


none too easy for a young engineer without any influ- 
ential friends or connections to boost him. We had to 
plan carefully on our home expenses, and we used to 
keep accounts, and see how much we could spend and 
how much we could save, and when there was a little 
extra, we'd buy something for our apartment. We used 
to surprise each other with little gifts — we were just 
like ever so many other young married people, I sup- 
pose. Once I went without smoking for six months to 
get her a Windsor chair she wanted, and she made her 
own clothes on the sly for a long time to save money 
for a silver coffee service we'd set our hearts on. 
She put it on the table the night of my twenty-seventh 
birthday. 

And, of course, the children came along — three of 
them — and that meant money was needed, so I put 
my nose to the grindstone. Even then she helped me 

used to type things for me — confidential letters and 
the like — and she’d read the engineering magazines 
to me when I was too tired and my eyes too jumpy to 
read any more myself. 





terrace, dinner-coat, chatter-about- 
hunters-and-Airedales sort of | life, 
when he hates the whole box of tricks, 
is a slave, and worse than a slave. 

I ought to have taken alarm when I first noticed that 
Clara was taking the thing seriously. She wouldn't 
take hold of this new life we were dipping into and 
organize it to suit herself and her personality,— she let 
a lot of people do it for her. I wanted us to plan our 
houses, the furnishings and decoration, I mean, just as 
we'd planned our little apartment, but nothing would 
do for her but that a couple of interior decorators 
should have carte blanche. She said we'd make a mess 
of it and maybe we would have, but at least it would 
have been ours. As it was, we got all dolled up in 
periods and chintzes and prints and such, which photo- 
graphed well er ough for the Sunday papers, but which 
were no more like Clara and me and our personal tastes 
than as if we didn’t exist. It was like living in a well- 
furnished hotel, nothing more. 

Then the actual running of these houses. I like to 
be on friendly terms with everyone who's near me, and 
I like to know something about them. There's not a 
man in my office, from the office-boy up, whose name 
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“I ripped my old coat—would you mend it?” 


and circumstances, I don’t know. They are the 
people I work with every day, and I want to keep them 
before me as human beings, as well as office help. In a 
whale of an establishment, of course, it wouldn’t be 
possible to do this. I wouldn’t rebuke George B. Cor- 
telyou for not knowing the family ups and downs of 
every gas-meter inspector of the Consolidated force, for 
instance, but I’ve always thought Colonel Roosevelt 
was splendidly right in his attitude toward everyone he 
met or worked with. He knew them all, with a simple 
human friendliness that was, it seems to me, almost the 
most beautiful thing in all his great qualities. I’ve 
humbly tried to pattern myself after him in that respect. 

As at the office, soat home. Clara and I had always 
counted our servants as friends, and true friends they 
were to us many a time. That was when we had on'y 


one or two. There was an old Mary Hunter, who 


T ask 
nursed Clara through pneumonia as devotedly as a 
mother could have done, and wouldn't hear of our hav- 
ing a trained nurse, which she knew perfectly well we 
couldn’t afford. Our doctor said Mary was better than 
any trained nurse could have been. And we had a 
couple of others who were just as good. We tried to 
make all of them feel that we were genuinely interested 
inthem. When our little Seot«’ se girl got married, 
we had the wedding in our ows or, for she hadn't a 
friend nor relative in New York, and it seemed a shame 
to let a nice girl like that go down to City Hall. She 
used to come back, after her marriage, and take care of 
the children, so that Clara and I could have an evening 
out together, every once in a while. She knew we felt 
safe when the children were left with her. 

It may seem quixotic and foolish to you that I 
wanted to continue something of this friendliness and 
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ed. She didn’t answer and I could feel her sullen anger 


kindness to our new big staff of servants, but I did. 
Clara simply couldn't see it. She said that people with 
a lot of servants never did it, and we'd only be laughed 
at and that the thing to do was to get a first rate 
housekeeper-secretary, and put the running of our vari- 
ous establishments into her hands, and not bother about 
anything ourselves. So presently we were surrounded 
by people that were as impersonal to me as the furniture 
that the interior decorator had selected, and that was 
the end of that. 

So the whole atmosphere of my home was changed, 
and with it Clara changed, too. I didn’t see it for a 
long time. Gradually, though, I became aware that 
she didn’t want to play tennis any longer, that she 
didn’t want to go tramping off on Sunday afternoons, 
that she was quite frankly bored when I suggested 
that we read together. She [Continued on page 4-3] 
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The Trap 


The Second Instalment of an Irrepressible 
and ( vaptivating Mystery Novel 


by Maximilian Foster 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


Part Il 


CHAPTER V. 
IS eves restless, 

Lester trudged in 

to the room, the 

floor quaking under his heavy 


“Where’s Mr. Ashe?” he demanded crisply. 


tread, 


Mawsby, a silent shadow, had followed his master 


into the room, and was making a pretense of stirring 
up the fire. 

“Mr. Ashe is in the front room, sir,”’ he 

The girl heside the 
think we must be going,” 
at the speech, glanced at her sharply. 

Lester stirred impatiently. “No, vou can’t go yet,” 


answered. 
piano. “I 
Her aunt, 


was still standing 
she murmured, 


he said; then he turned to 
the servant. “Ask Mr. 
Ashe to wait,” he directed; 
and as Mawsby went out, 
Lester shot a covert look 
at Miss Raeburn. She had gone to the fireplace, and 
was gazing at the glowing coals. 

“T say, Mrs. Steese,”” Lester said abruptly, “if you 
mean to accept that invitation, you’d better catch 
Mr. Ashe before he goes. He may wiggle out of it, if 
you don’t.” 

It was pretty bald. Miss Raeburn, her eyes widen- 

Mrs. Steese, however, lost 
Evidently she was quick to 
subterfuge to get 


ing, cast a glance at him. 
no time in acquiescing. 
pretext Lester's raw 


guess his 
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rid of her. Exclaiming gaily, “Don’t worry, he 
won't escape me!" she hurried from the room. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” asked Lester. 

The grin lurking on his jaw at Mrs. Steese’s 
hurried exit had gone now, and he stirred rest- 
lessly. The girl by the fireplace seemed to sense 
it, too. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, declining the chair 
he offered; “Tl stand, if you don’t mind.” 

“Suit yourself,” mumbled Lester. 

He took out and lit another cigarette, at the 
same time eyeing her furtively from under his 
heavy lids. The match he blew out deliberately, 
and for a moment gazed at its expiring ember. 

“Funny,” he remarked, “I can never get it 
into my head that Mrs. Steese is your aunt. 
Your mother’s sister, too, you told me, isn’t she?” 

“No,” corrected the girl, “my mother had 
no sister.” 

“Yes, of course,” Lester nodded, “just your 
aunt by marriage.”” He reached over, and grip- 
ping the fire-tongs from their rack began aim- 
lessly to prod the coals. “Then, really, she has 
no claim on you, has she?” he suggested. 

“Claim?” echoed the girl. 

He nodded idly. ‘ Kinship,— family claims, 

— that sort of thing.” 

His back was to her, bent forward as he prod- 
ded at the cannel. 

“One's aunt has 
she answered slowly. 

He gave the fire another jab. 
hardly noticed that his hand shook. 

“Not that sort of claim — others,” 
Lester, deliberately. 

There was a pause. “What do you mean? 
What claims?” she asked. 


some claim, hasn’t she?” 


He him<elf 


said 


pt tae for a moment did not reply. He re- 

placed the tongs in their rack, and as he 
straightened up his figure seemed to shake. 
“Look here,” he said, his voice breaking curi- 
ously; “‘what’s the use of mincing words? You 
must know why I had you here to-night — 
why I wanted you here. Be frank, can’t you? 
I’ve been straight and level with you. For once 
in my life, anyway, I’ve ione that, and — and —” 
His voice broke again, and, of a sudden, he 
got to his feet. “‘What’s the use! .. . Here!” 
said Lester; and his face white, with unexpected 
swiftness he thrust out both his arms to her. If 
he had meant to enfold her, he failed. Instantly, 
as if startled, the girl shrank back. A half- 
uttered exclamation left her. 

It was very quick. The next moment, as if 
conscious of having rebuffed him, she restrained 
herself. 

“No, no—I wasn’t thinking!’ she exclaimed. 

—* What was it? You were saying something!” 

Lester’s arms had dropped quietly to his sides. 

“Was I?” he smiled. The smile was quiet and 
repressed. In his manner, too, was a hint of dignity, 
of strength, one had not noted in him before. “I was 
just wondering,” said Lester, “if Mawsby had called 
your cab.” 

They had gone, Miss Raeburn and her aunt. Ashe, 
too, was going, but before he went, Ashe had gone back 
to the library. Poker in hand, Lester again was jabbing 
at the coals. Solemnly, old Ashe regarded him for a 
moment. 

“What's happened, Harry?” he asked. 

“Happened?” Lester replaced the poker in the 
rack, and rose. “I don’t know that anything’s hap- 
pened,”’ he returned. 

The executor waited for a moment. 

“T’m an old man, Harry,” he said. “I was your 
father’s friend, and, if you'll let me, I'll be yours. Do 
you mean to marry Miss Raeburn?” 

The storm broke then. 

The emotion that for the evening had seemed to be 
pent up, bottled in Lester’s frame, burst its bounds, 
pouring forth as if something had broken within him. 

Ashe hardly was prepared for the consequences of the 
query he had put. “Marry her? Marry that girl? 
What do you mean?” cried Lester. “D’ you think me 
a fool?” <A low laugh escaped him. ‘Marry any 
woman like that!” 

Ashe waited till the outburst had spent itself. 

“Ts there a reason why you shouldn’t?” he asked. 

“A reason?” Lester stared at him, his face white. 
“A woman that doesn’t care a snap of her fingers 
for me?” 

Ashe, bewildered, drew his brows together. 
she’d marry you, wouldn't she?” he inquired. 

Worldly wisdom, this — or, rather, say, wiseness: 
but its effect on the one it was meant to comfort hardly 
was what Ashe perhaps expected. 

“Marry me?” echoed Lester, his voice for the first 
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time rising. “Yes, but do you think Id let her?” 
His scorn, too, rose with his voice. “ You saw for your- 
self, didn’t you, what she wants of me — all she wants 
js my money —she and that woman, Mrs. Steese! 
I'll admit I was fooled once — at first I thought she 
cared for me . . . forme, pshaw!” His contempt was 
sweeping. “She’d marry any one who could give her 
what she wants,— any one, you hear me! — so long as 
she got what she is after! . . . Marry her? You must 
think I’m daft!” 

Then he shrugged his shoulders roughly. “Tl show 
her!”’ said Lester thickly. 

“You'll do what?” inquired Ashe. 

Lester turned away impatiently. “‘Never you mind!” 
he answered. 


SHE did not tarry. The thing, after all, was no 
affair of his. “Good night, Harry,” he said 
quietly; and he was half way down the hall where 
Mawsby waited, when he heard Lester hurrying after 
him. The fire had gone from his eves; he looked 
contrite and humble. “I’m sorry,” said Lester; “you're 
the best, the only real friend I’ve had, and I’ve given 
you a beastly evening. Forgive me, won't you?” 

Ashe was touched. 

“Of course, my boy,” he answered. “I'd forgive 
my old friend’s son anything.” Then he seemed to 
reflect. “*. . . almost,” added Ashe. 

Out on the steps he turned. 

“You won't do anything queer, will you?” Queer- 
ness was a thing he had no patience with, especially 
among gentlemen; and he was about to add this when 
he saw the door slowly close. 

Lester had not waited. The moment Ashe was on 
the steps, a new energy seemed to animate him. He 
closed the door, and turned. Mawsby stood there 
waiting. Mawsby was looking at him steadily. 

Lester set his lips together. 

“You remember what I told you?” he asked. 

The servant seemed instantly to comprehend. 

“Yes, sir; perfectly, sir. I've already had a look at 
them.” 

“You think you can pick the right one — no mis- 
take?’ demanded Lester. 

“Yes, sir. Quite sure, sir.” 

“All right then; go out dnd get him,” directed Lester. 
“Tl look him over now.” 

A few minutes later, not more than ten at the most, 
the manservant’s quick, catlike footfall came pattering 
along the passege toward the library. Behind him 
echoed the footfall of another person,—a man’s foot- 
fall that shuffled and scraped along the hall's polished 
hardwood surface, sounding curiously as it plodded 
toward the library door. ' 

Inside, at his desk there, Lester sat wi ing. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE last guest had gone, the 
-aterers had followed. Their 
wagon returning, the two had 
loaded themselves and their ham- 4 
pers aboard, then departed; even 
the basement caretaker had 
flitted; and the big, dim dwell- 
ing, its momentary activity stilled, 
once more had relapsed into its 
former tomblike quiet. The eve- 
ning, that unusual occasion in Fitz- 
hugh Square, had ended. 

Midnight had struck. The police 
patrol, issuing from their house in 
a side-street off the park, already 
were relieving the men on near-by 
posts; the man whose beat was 
the park strolled along the paths, 
his black raincoat glistening with 
the rain that still fell, a drifting 
mist. At his approach, the lasi 
night-birds, a scant half dozen 
now, slouched away. Down the 
block, the line of dim, silent houses 
that formed the row, a second 
officer made his way along from 
area to area, trying each _base- 
ment door.: The vast double- 
dwelling half way along the row 
was, to all intents, unoccupied; 
but after a glance at its shut- 
tered front, the policeman trudged 
down into the areaway and gave 
the bell a twitch. 

A servant, a man, appeared. Ir 
the dim light of the electric ares 
across in the park the policema: 
peered at him closely. 

“What's the trouble, officer?” 
inquired Mawsby. 


“Didn't I tell you 
I'd do anything for 


food — for money?” 


No trouble at all. Recognizing the servant, the 
policeman grunted; he had seen a light up-stairs behind 
the shutters. ‘Master home?” he inquired. 

“Yes, but we're going again to-night,” answered 
Mawsby. 

The policeman gave another grunt. “Rotten night 
to be running round,” he commented; and Mawsby 
nodded. 

The policeman mumbled a good night; and after a 
glance up and down the street, Mawsby closed the 
door. The rain was falling faster now. 

A clock, slightly belated, again struck the hour-— 
Twelve! Up-stairs a door opened, its hinges creak- 
ing. 

It was Lester who appeared. Mawsby was just 
mounting the stairs from the basement, and as he saw 
his master he paused. “I telephoned the garage, sir. 
They will have a car here presently.” 

“You telephoned Butes, too?” asked Lester. 

“Yes, sir. I got Butes himself on the wire. The 
house will be open, the fires going, sir, by the time we 
get there. The roads are very bad, though, sir.” 


| ppt as did not seem to be concerned with their con- 
dition, whatever the roads were or where they led. 
**Has MacNim gone yet?” he inquired. 

Mrs. MacNim was the caretaker. “I got her away 
an hour ago, sir,” Mawsby was saving, when a flaw 
of rain fell hissing on the shuttered windows, filling 
the house with whispering sounds, 

Lester looked haggard, weary. His shoulders were 
sunk, and there were drawn lines about his eves and 
mouth. “You got a cab for Mrs. MacNim, didn’t 
you?” he murmured. “You saw to it she didn’t go 
afoot?” : 
Mawsby told him a cab had taken Mrs. MacNim; she 
had gone to her daughter's for the night; and as Mawsby 
said this, a subdued smile relieved his usual grave 
solemnity. “She thought it, you may say, sir, sudden, 
— sudden even for a vacation. She wished to wait 
till morning. But I got her off, sir!’ She suspects 
nothing, I may say.” 

“Are my bags repacked?”’ asked Lester; and in- 
stantly Mawsby was again the 
grave, deferent manservant. 

“Everything’s ready, sir. I 
have carried out all your orders.” 

“Thank you, Mawsby,” re 
turned Lester. 
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He was half way to the stairs when he paused, his 
glance returning to the man. ‘*Mawsby, how long 
have you been with me?” he asked. 

The servant considered. “Sixteen years, sir — 
lacking a month and a fortnight. I came to you of a 
June, sir, you remember.” 

Lester remembered. 

“You have been faithful, Mawsby.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned Mawsby. “I try to give 
satisfaction, sir.” 

“You have given more than satisfaction,” said his 
master; “you have given me loyalty, the kind, too, that 
cannot be had for pay. I have wondered why.” 

“Sir!” said Mawsby. 

His pallid face had colored suddenly, and, embar- 
rassed, his eyes fell. 

“You see,” said Lester, “I have not paid you for 
that — it could not be paid for; and I have been 
puzzled. It is unexpected to have things done for 
which I have not paid; I cannot understand it!” 

The hatrack beside which he stood was no stiffer 
than the manservant had now become. “Have you 
any orders, sir?” he asked. 

“No, no orders, Mawsby ... I can’t understand 
it, though,”’ repeated Lester. speaking as if to him- 
self. “No, no orders, 
Mawsby.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said 
Mawsby. 

“No, I thank you.” 
returned Lester. 

“Very good, sir; thank 
you, sir,” replied the 
valet; and Lester wen! 
slowly up the stairs. 

The hall above was 
lighted by a single ga;- 
jet, an illumination 
hardly enough to show 
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the way; but the room, the hall, too, that led to 
it, were long familiar to Lester — so fainiliar that 
he could have walked to it in the dark. It was in 
that room he had been born; it was the same room 
where his father, too, had first seen the light of day; 
where, at the end, his eves had closed forever to that 
ligc. Now Lester occupied the deep, high-wallea 
chamber, sleeping there when he was at home. QOpen- 
ing the door, he stepped inside 

\ shaded lamp stood upon the center-table; and by 
the table was a chair in which sat a huddied figure. a 
In contrast with the chair’s bigness — it was 
Lester's chair the man seemed slight, even small; 
still he was neither under-sized nor in any way slight; 
it was his clothes that gave him this appearance. They 
The clothes he had 
worn when he entered lay in a heap on the floor; and 
under them, the precaution not unnecessary, the cau- 
tious Mawsby had spread an opened newspaper. 

The less said of the clothes the better. In the room, 
fitted as it was with the elegances of wealth, each an 
evidence of luxurious choice and comfort, the look of 
that discarded heap of apparel Was more incongruous 
than even the look of their former wearer. The impres- 
sion they gave was as if they had been dwelt in as a 
would have dwelt in a hut created from 
lived in — slept in, 


man. 


were Lester's clothes, not his. 


castaway 
wreckage thrown upon the beach 
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The tone, too, in which the speech was said rang 
with an implication of self-scorn, self-derision, 
“That's not the point, though,” he added. “I'd 
sell my soul to get on my feet again — to get back 





too — while that castaway, cut off from the world, made 
a mere shift of existence. Rags, giime, remnants — 
those clothes. Beside them, equally eloquent, lay the 
memoirs of what once had been a pair of shoes. 

“Ready?” inquired Lester. 

The man in the chair lifted himself from its depths. 
He, too, was young — younger even than Lester; and 
but for his pale features, more gaunt now that he had 
been newly-shaved, he might have been good-looking. 

* We're going?” he inquired. 

Lester nodded. He glanced at the table on which 
stood a tray. “ You've had food?” he asked. 

The man’s eves gleamed gratefully. ‘Food, yes!” 
He gave alaugh, thick, discordant. ‘* You can’t guess 
what it means to get food like that into me. I'd hate to 
tell vou when I had it last. I'd hate to say, too, when 
last I had a silver fork in my hand — real silver!” 

Lester gazed at him fixedly. 

“You're still sure you want to go through with 
this?”’ he inquired; and the other laughed again. 

“Don’t worry! Didn’t I tell you I'd do anything 
for food, for money?" This time he didn’t laugh. 


even a rag of my self-respect!” 

Lester smiled. ‘Out in the park there,” he observed 
dryly, “I dare say there are many like you who would,” 

“Sell their souls?” the other inquired. Again he 
laughed. “I could point you out a thousand any 
evening.” , 

The guarantee seemed mildly to interest Lester. 

“Men like you? . . . once gentlemen?” he interro- 
gated; and the man shot a glance at him. 

“Gentlemen? . . . You must think I’ve been one!” he 
retorted; and Lester smiled anew, still dryly as before. 

“T have the word of an authority I would not dis- 
pute — my valet,”’ he gravely returned; and the man 
grunted. 

“Ts that why you sent him grubbing among the 
park benches, hunting the one vou wanted?” 

“It was,” replied Lester. 

The fact did not apparently inflate the other’s :elf- 
esteem “I can tell you this,” he said slowly; “I may 
never have been a gentleman, but once I was like 
you! . . . Do you get that? . . . Money I had, and 
good clothes, good food, good acquaintances. The 
same things you have [Continued on page 59] 


Our Boudoir Bolsheviki 


They Do Not Think—They Only Think They Think 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


HERE is oneclass of people in this over-patient 
country of ours that needs explaining. It is, 
fortunately, not a large class. Yet it is suffi- 
ciently important to demand and deserve at- 
tention. It occupies about the same position in the 
body politic as does the apy nadix in the human hody. 
Like the appendix, it never was and never will be 
of the slightest use to itself nor anybody else. But 
once inflamed, it just naturally starts in to raise hob 
) 


with everything, and there’s only one thing for the 


unproud possessor to do: and 


Illustrations by Peter Newell 


vou and me, but quite satisfactory to the worriers 
themselves. They found that life cculd be divided 
roughly into two classes: the Oppressors and the Op- 
pressed. And without wasting time, they proceeded to 
divide it. 

Anybody representing law, order, authority or es- 
tablished conditions was an Oppressor. Anybody, who 
didn’t was an Oppressed. Capital was an Oppressor. 


Business was an Oppressor. Judges were Oppressors. 
And courts, and tro!ley companies, and congressmen 
and merchants and the Five-and-Ten-Cent Store pro- 
prietors and senators and ambassadors and Village Im- 
provement Societies and constables and dog wardens 
and the army and the navy and the marines and legis- 
lators and tax collectors — all were Oppressors. Police- 
men particularly were Oppressors. They just hated 
policemen. The fact that a large number of policemen 
spent their days in assisting nice old ladies to cross 

crowded thoroughfares had 





that is to go in and lay him- 


self down on an operating 4 


that the 


doctor will count his tools 


table and hope 


carefully before he sews him 
up again 

This class of people these 
vermiform 
humanity is what may he 
called, for want of a better 


appendices ol 


name, our Boudoir Bolshe 
viki. It consists of abnormal 
women, subnormal men and 
those nice old things that 
just love to send flowers to 
condemned murdere rs. 

Until the time they be 
ame Bolsheviki, they were 
anarchists, bohemians, free 
Nihilists, Sun Wor- 
shipers, Little Groups of Seri 
OUus Thinkers or 


happened to be the mode at 


lovers. 
whatever 
the time. They spoiled whole 
davs sitting in the café of 
some dim hotel, 
themselves sick under the 


worrTving 


burdens of suffering human- 
itv, though never to a point 
of cuttmg out the Chianti 
The barber, perhaps; but 
never the Chianti. They were 
what vou might call good 
two-dollar-a-plate worriers. 
After which they repaired to 
an ex-potato cellar, the pro- 
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nothing to do with it. A 
policeman was an Oppressor. 
He was born to be an Op- 
pressor. He was almost what 
you might call a prenatal 
Oppressor. 

For the Oppressed you had 
everyone who was not in the 
above list. Labor was Op- 
pressed. The fact that labor 
leaders were often Oppres- 
sors was beside the mark, as 
was the added fact that labor 
elected iis own leaders and 
those leaders led where labor 
wanted to go. Labor just 
had to be Oppressed no mat- 
ter whether it wanted to be 
or not; burglars were Op- 
pressed, and anarchists, and 
the I. W. W., and street- 
walkers and hoboes and dips 
and yeggs, and  soap-box 
orators and murderers and 
last but not least, they them- 
selves. 

They were Oppressed es- 
pecially. They were cer- 
tainly Oppressed something 
terrible. Just how they were 
Oppressed I've never been 
able to learn. Most of them 
had never done an honest 
day’s work in their fives. 
They all seemed to have 
plenty of money coming from 








prietor of which had found 
out that 
money in storing nuts than in the less extravagant 
forms of 
coffee at twenty-five cents a cup. 

The results of their 


productis of wrinkl and other 


there was more 


vegetable life, and worried some more over 


protrac ted worrying were 


things, vague to 


They all seemed to have plenty of money 

coming from mysterious sources, like 

inheriting it from father or marrying 
some rich party! 


mysterious sources. like in- 
heriting it from father, who 
was an Oppressor, or marrying some rich party, likewise 
an Oppressor. They had heaps of it. 

I have known some of them well. some slightly, and 
some vicariously. I have seen them worrying through 
their two-dollar-a-plate dinners, and riding around in 
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their two-thousand-dollar automobiles. I have never 
seen any one of them receive as much Oppression in a 
year as most of us get in a day. And yet they are Op- 
pressed simply to death. We've got to believe it be- 
cause they tell us so themselves. They wear silk stock- 
ings and tailored suits, and have all the money they 
seem to need, and more, and yet I never in my life saw 
one of them give a nickel to a hungry man. They'll 
give him a two-hour oration at any time of the day or 
night. But when it comes to a cup of coffee or some- 
thing tangible, that isn’t in the bargain. They'll help 
him find out he’s Oppressed. But he’s got to relieve 
the Oppression himself. They might go so far as to 
lead him to a lunch-room 


vism; with the world no longer revolving surely but 
instead wobbling like a whee! on a broken axle, things 
became mighty different. 

The only reason Our Little Group held together as 
long as it did was because, in all the bunkum lay a ker- 
nel of truth. That Our Little Group had spent ninety- 
nine per cent. of its time in playing hop-scotch in 
the bunkum and only one per cent. in examining the 
truth, doesn’t obviate the fact that the kernel is there. 
There are in the world Oppressors, and there are Op- 
pressed. Theye are not the Oppressor and the Op- 
pressed of Our Little Group. But they are there. 

And under the nervous strain of troubled times, al- 
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he did was to go out and rob somebody, which made him 
the owner of something, which automatically took him 
out of the Bolshevist class and made him a capitalist 
instanter. They didn’t think that if, or when, a Russian 
peasant becomes a Bolshevik the first thing he gives up 
is all idea of work and becomes not a worker but a 
robber. They didn’t think that, while it may appeal to 
some, it wouldn’t please a self-respecting American, 
whether a capitalist or a hod-carrier, to see his wife 
made public property. It didn’t occur to them to ask 
if Trotsky and Lenine have nationalized Mrs. Trotsky 
and Mrs. Lenine, if there be such. And if there be, and 
if they have, to inquire as to whether such action is the 
proof of their acceptance of a 
theory, or merely because 





window and hand him a 
prick. But that is the limit. 

It is a great idea — this 
theory of the Oppressor, and 
the Oppressed. It’s a great 
idea because it can be as- 
similated without thought, 
knowledge, wisdom or intel- 
ligence. Anybody can get it 
in a minute, that is, anvbody 
whose brain works only part 
of the time and goes only 
part of the way. It’s like a 
gold brick. Everybody knows 
how popular gold bricks have 
always been. In other words, 
it’s a great idea until you be- 
gin to scratch. 


ERSONALLY, it has 

always been difficult for 
me to classify humanity en 
bloc, as it were. [have known 
people who, according to all 
the rules of Our Little Group. 
should be Oppressed. And 
yet they seemed quite happy. 
Maybe it was _ ignorance. 
Maybe they were Oppressed. 
only they didn’t know it. 
At any rate the poor things 
seemed entirely contented. I 
have known others who, ac- 
cording to the same _ stand- 
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they are dissatisfied with 
their present helpmeets; and 
to inquire if, in the latter 
case, they intend also to na- 
tionalize*’ their new ones. 
They did not stop to think, 
and have not stopped vet to 
think, that government by 
the proletariat, while it ma) 
sound pleasant in theory, has 
produced in Russia nothing 
but a continuous vaudeville 


performance by the Four 
Horsemen of the <Apoc- 
alypse with no end = in 


sight and getting worse as 
it goes on. 

Have they thought that 
Bolshevism, which  under- 
mines the vast and compli- 
cated structure of modern 
economic life at its founda- 
tions; which, by sending the 
structure toppling, deprives 
the workers of the work that 
enables them to live; which, 
having deprived them of the 
means of livelihood, brings 
them to the hunger that 


makes men but predatory 
animals striving to feed their 
<a females and their young; 


can, of its very essence, mean 
but one thing; that, like the 








ards, should lave been 100 
per cent. Oppressors. And 
yet they had a rotten time, and everybody picked on 
them, and they couldn’t call their souls their own. 
Maybe the same thing applies to them. They were 
Oppressors but nobody had told them and they had 
been too miserable to look it up. 

But these things didn’t worry Our Little Group. 
They were not going to be satisfied until they had 
hunted up every happy Oppressed and made him 
thoroughly miserable by impressing upon him how 
oppressed he was. And vice versa. No proud Oppres- 
sor, no matter how humble or unhappy, was going to 
he allowed to oppress without knowing it. The fact 
that he might not be a real Oppressor at all had 
nothing to do with it. He might be a bankrupt 
business man on the verge of suicide; or a policeman 
whose foulest act had been to save a drowning baby, 
but he was an Oppressor just the same, and that’s all 
there was to it. 

Having thus firmly fixed in their heads the facts 
in the case, our Little Group prepared to get busy. 
They now had a Mission; and for it they were willing 
to fight to the last breath of hot air in their lungs, 
and the last drop of ink in their fountain pens. 

So some of °em became orators, and held forth at 
great length and volume to the feeble-minded bene- 
ficiaries of a cursory immigration law; while others 
started magazines, or contributed to them articles and 
illustrations that they couldn't sell to regular publi- 
cations. And the way they flayed the Oppressor was 
a caution to cats. They skinned him alive and burned 
him at the stake, and a most enjoyable time was had 
by all. 

And because those were times when national nervous 
systems were strong and healthy, and the old world 
seemed to be revolving firmly on its customary axis, 
nobody minded, least of all the subjects of these Phi- 
lippics, diatribes and animadversions. Said subjects 
didn’t subscribe to the magazines or attend the meet- 
ings. And business was so good that the Oppressed 
were too busy and getting along too well to take time 
off to find out that they were oppressed. So outside of 
a few bad cases of clergyman’s sore throat and the 
wasting of a lot of good ink and paper, no harm was 
done. 

But with the end of the War; with the national neu- 
rasthenia caused by the fever of fighting; with the nat- 
ural reaction evolved by the sudden end of hostilities: 
with the birth of that economic monstrosity, Bolshe- 


“We believe,” she said, “that the present 
governments of the world are wrong, and 
we are going to destroy them.” 


most anybody in the world will feel himself oppressed. 
I'll bet if the truth were known the three people who feel 
themselves most oppressed of any one on earth to-day 
are Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wilson. That is, 
except Orlando. He thinks the other three are lucky. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t know anybody who knows 
anything who doesn’t feel oppressed. Also depressed. 
Moreover, repressed, impressed, and compressed. 

Under these circumstances, almost any one is willing 
to lend an ear to harbingers of disorder. Every time I 
myself see a war profiteer, I think of becoming a Bol- 
shevik — until I see a Bolshevik; and then I think of 
becoming a profiteer; because if I had to choose between 
one or the other I wouldn't choose either. 

But it all only goes to show how confused one can ke. 
If I hadn’t been such a rotten business man I might 
have been a profiteer. Or I might have been a Bol- 
shevik, only I just hate whiskers; they tickle one so. 
Whereby, having neither business ability nor whiskers, 
I just don’t know what to be. And if I'm all mixed up 
like this, there must be many others. And under con- 
ditions like these, any idea, so long as it sounds good, 
has a great chance, especially with people who haven't 
the advantage of education nor the habit of thought. 


ND that is why, when this idea of Bolshevism 
reached Our Little Group, it was immediately 
recognized as just their dish. It was what they had 
been waiting for, and the only thing that puzzled them 
was why they hadn’t thought of it before. 

From then on they became Bolsheviki — just like 
that. They listened to what Trotsky and Lenine said. 
Needless to say, they believed every word. Trotsky 
and Lenine didn’t. But they did. They got terribly 
excited over it. For here was a concrete proposition and 
a much simpler classification than they had hitherto ever 
had; here were Oppressor and Oppressed divided and de- 
marked as never before. Any one who owned anything, 
even a clean collar or a tooth-brush, was an Oppressor. 
Any one who didn’t own anything was an Oppressed. 

They didn’t stop to think that the minute a man who 
didn’t own anything became a Bolshevik the first thing 


sword, those who live by it 
must perish by it? Have they thought that the first 
real Bolshevik was not Trotsky, but Samson, who 
destroyed the columns of the Temple, thereby bringing 
the whole superstructure down on his besotted head ? 

They have not and they never will. Because our 
Boudoir Bolsheviki do not think. They only think 
they think. And the reason is they are not thinkers 
but emotionalists. They get part of an idea and then 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 

No one in the world is one hundred per cent. balanced. 
Men like Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, approximate 
one hundred per cent. Men like the Crown Prince, on 
the other hand, approximate maybe one-eighth of one 
per cent. Between these two approximations lies 
humanity. 


UR Boudoir Bolsheviki are far down the scale. Were 

they in the animal kingdom you could say that they 
have more sense than a chicken but less than a mule. 
They will despise law and order in print and on the 
rostrum; but if ever the bricks begin to fly, the first 
thing they yell for is the police. They approve of the 
nationalization of women; but should the wife ot one of 
them attempt to try it, the first thing her broad-minded 
spouse would do would be to go to a capitalistic court 
and apply for a bourgeois divorce. They declare that 
all property rights should be invested in the state. But 
let the state start to take their automobiles away from 
them, and they would how! like wolves. 

There are many reasons why they are what they are. 
The first and most understandable is because they are 
mentally unbalanced; they have too much emotion and 
too little wisdom. The second is that spirit of vicarious 
adventure that made Laura Jean Libbey a best-seller. 
The people that read Laura Jean couldn't, or didn’t 
dare, find real adventure; so they glutted themselves 
with second-hand romance. To complete the analogy, 
the male Boudoir Bolshevik has neither the brains nor 
the ability to attract attention by climbing to the 
heights on his feet; hence, like Bernard Shaw, he walks 
on his hands in the valley. 

The female Bolshevik is commonly childless; which is 
a condition that accounts for female eccentricities 
immumerable. A woman who has much vitality and no 
way in which to use it, frequently abuses it. This does 
not apply to childless women who have an object in lif 
and the brains and strength of purpose to pursue it. It 
takes work and application [Continued on page 58) 
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The red-faced individual was being introduced to both girls as Mr. Bibley. 
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But Drina at that moment had little interest in men 


“Us Girls”—., Bruno Lessing 


HEN Drina Schmalz came 
home from Milwaukee, 
where she had been visiting 
aunt, and told her 
mother how furious she had been 
“Just because my name was Schmalz he took it for 
granted that I was pro-German and and I just 
felt like hitting him with something. So I waited till 
he got all through and then I said to him, ‘Oh, Mz 
Park,’ I said, ‘what vou said was so interesting! But, 
vour father was born in England, even 
vou can’t understand the 


} . 
eT 


of cours if 
though you w 
(American side 
and my father was born here 
born My 
And you should have se« 

Mrs. Schmalz, her hands clasped and her head nod 


ere born he mt 
the way I do because I was born here 
and my grandfather was 
grandfather was an alderman once.’ 


n him get red in the face.”’ 


here 


ding, listened patiently, as mothers always do and, 


apparently without rhyme or reason, vet with a dis 


tinctly coherent idea in her mind, went off at a tangent 


“Mrs. Miller was here last week.”’ said she. “ Effie’s 
back from the countr\ They're coming to dinner 
to-morrow night. Effie has a new lavender dress.” 


Effie Miller and Effie 


her at that moment 


Drina sniffed contemptuousl) 
Miller’s clothes did not 
Mr. Park did 

“ Did he say 
when the silence became oppressive 

Drina “Oh, mother!’ exclaimed, 
“Can’t you ever think of anything else?’ No. He 
didn’t propose to me If he had I would have told him 


interest 


anvthing?” asked her mother, finally, 


vawned she 


Being a Fragment from the Stone Age 


Illustration by Arthur I. Keller 


to go about his business. I’m not going to get married 
until I'm good and ready.” 

“When I was your age —’ began Mrs. Schmalz. 

“Yes, I know,” said Drina, adjusting her hair before 
a mirror. “ You were married and settled down. And 
I ain't. Is dinner ready soon?” 

Drina Schmalz and Effie Miller, seated side by side 
at table, the following evening, presented a sight that 
would have delighted any masculine eye. Drina was 
blonde, fair-skinned and blue-eyed, while Effie’s hair 
was raven black and her skin a delicate olive tint glow- 
ing with a healthy tinge of pink. Both were slender: 
Drina was the more vivacious of the two, Effie having 
adopted a subdued, pensive pose. Knowing that Effie 
would wear her lavender dress, Drina had chosen a 
pale green gown and the artistic contrast of the colors 
heightened the picturesque effect of their juxtaposition. 


OR nearly a vear, now, the two girls had been almost 
inseparable companions. How they must love each 
other! is the thought which their constant companion- 
ship would naturally suggest. But, alas, no! The only 
tie that bound them that each had found that 
her physical charms were heightened by contrast with 


wus 


the other’s and each was willing to 
sacrifice every other feeling to keep 
this contrast in good working order. 
Each, furthermore, possessed the 
knack of dressing well and knew what colors would 
add the greatest charm to their association. The first 
point in their code of honor was that each must let 
the other know beforehand what dress she intended 
to wear. 

The moment the Millers entered the Schmalz house- 
hold Drina placed her arm around Effie’s waist and led 
her to the mirror, where, idly chatting about matters 
that interested neither, they gazed critically at the 
tableau which the mirror reflected. 

“Don’t you think, dear,’ suggested Drina, “that a 
small black bow would look lovely on your waist?” 

Effie, with half-closed eves, looked at the reflection of 
Drina’s golden hair, her green dress, and then at her 
own lavender gown, and understood perfectly. 

“Tl get one to-morrow,” she said. 

Their mothers, meanwhile, had plunged headlong 
into the topic that was uppermost in their minds. Had 
Drina met any nice men in Milwaukee? Had any one 
said anything that might be construed as hopeful? 
Did Effie still go to dancing-school? Hadn’t she met 
any nice young men there? 

The situation goes back to the Stone Age. It is 
usually a solitary game, each mother preferring to marry 
off her daughter by herself rather than enter into 
an entangling alliance with another mother of a 
marriageable girl. Nevertheless, the mothers in 
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this position, like all others in misery, love com- 
pany, deriving considerable satisfaction from see- 
ing Others in the same plight as themselves. 

A week after Drina’s return, Mr. Park of Mil- 
waukee arrived. unexpectedly, in town, telephoned 
her and was invited to dinner. Mr. Park was some- 
what delicate-looking, had a light mustache, wore 
glasses and was in the ladies’ shoe business. Mrs. 
Schmalz, after a careful scrutiny of his clothes. 
decided that he must be earning a fairly good 
salary. The conversation at the dinner table ran 
the customary gamut of weather, war and the 
latest newspaper gossip — there was neither an 
intellectual nor a personal note in it — and Mrs. 
Schmalz was just upon the .point of leaving the 
young people to themselves when Mrs. Miller and 
her daughter dropped in. Miss Effie was so sur- 
prised to find that the Schmalzes had company. 
She and her mother just happened to be taking a 
walk, etc. Drina surveyed Effie’s costume and 
noted, with satisfaction, that it harmonized splen- 
didly with her own. There, however, her satisfac- 
tion ended. In some mysterious way. she felt, 
Effie had learned of Mr. Park’s visit, and had 
deliberately “butted in.” Nevertheless, the smile 
upon her face concealed every trace of her inward 
rage as she introduced her guest to the newcomers. 

“T guess,” said Mrs. Miller, who had great con- 
fidence in her daughter, “ Mrs. Schmalz and I had 
better go into the parlor and let you young people 
talk by yourselves.” 

Mrs. Schmalz and her daughter both understood 
her and hated her for it: Effie, too, understood her 
and hoped that she would remember to thank her 
mother for it; Mr. Park, alone unseeing of the first 
skirmish that was taking place right under his 
eyes, was thinking only of what a wonderful picture 
the two girls presented and asking himself which 
was the prettier. 

“T’ve never been to Milwaukee,” said Effic. 
Mr. Park made it clear that life was not worth 
living until one had seen Milwaukee. 

“Effie has never been outside of New York,” 
interposed Drina. 

“New York is good enough for me,”’ said Effie, 
quickly. You see, she was compelled to resort to 
some kind of strategy to prevent the conversation 
lingering upon the subject of Milwaukee, where, 
as she knew, Drina had an advantage over her. 

“I hope you will see a lot of New York before 
you leave,” she said, and then launched quickly 
upon a guide-book exposition of the attractions of 
the metropolis. Drina felt her anger mounting 
and, in proportion, her smile grew more enchanting 
and her dimples deepened. Mr. Park soon became 
deeply interested in New York. 

“Couldn’t we get up a party and dine at one of 
those cabaret places?” he suggested. 

“T think it would be lovely,” exclaimed Effie. 
“Tm sure mother would let me go.” 

Drina realized thoroughly that Effie’s mother 
would never have a word in the matter. 

“T've got a friend here’ Mr. Park went on. 
“He's the only man I know in New York. Mr. 
Bibley. Would you mind if I brought him along?” 

“That would be grand,” said Drina with real 
enthusiasm. She had begun to weary of Mr. Park, 
and the prospect of Mr. Bibley was attractive. 
Mr. Park, she felt, was too undecided in’ mak- 
ing his decision between her and Effie. 

“You two girls,” said Mr. Park, “ought to have 
your picture painted sitting together like that.” 


HEY both smiled, but neither liked it. Poor 

Mr. Park, floundering about like a fish on 
shore, could not understand that women are not 
interested in being complimented en bloc. The 
compliment is only effective when it is exclusively 
individual. When the time came for the Millers 
to leave it was only natural for Mr. Park to offer 
to see them home. 

“Isn't she the brazen thing!’ was Drina’s first 
remark to her mother when the visitors had 
departed. 

“T didn’t know they were coming,” said Mrs. 
Schmalz, meekly. “Didn't you get any chance 
at all?” 

“Chance?” exclaimed Drina, angrily. “What 
do I need a chance for? You don’t think I'd 
bother with such a simp as Mr. Park, do you?” 

““rhere’s lots of money in the shoe business,’ 
said her mother, wearily. 

“ Effie’s welcome to it,”’ retorted Drina. 

Inasmuch as Drina had always disliked her friend 
Effie because she had known that, at any Crisis in 
the natural rivalry between them, Effie was capable 
of doing just what she had done this evening, it 
cannot be said that her dislike had now increased. 
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Spoon River Poems 
by Edgar Lee Masters 


I 
Yank Sword 


OU got so used to saying a thing 
Like: “All ready,” “Over they go.” 

“Just a ——. Head of the Army,” 
“a object, * or * Next” — 
That it’s a2 yourself at the end of life. 
And how can you tell when out of your head, 
And dying whether you say it, 
Or a voice is saying it to you? 
And I who had ‘barbered all of them. 
From A. D. Blood to Lucius Atherton. 
And told them stories, and laughed at theirs, 
And shaved them in their coffins, 
Thought I was working in my shop 
Dyeing the hair of Henry Bennett. 
W fren a voice said, “ Next” — and even yet 
I think the voice was mine! 


Il 
Mistral Visyana 


HIS is my sorrow, 

O my beautiful flowers: 
That I did not sow you 
In better soil. 


[ll 
Lincoln Reeth 


LITTLE town by the river, 

Little town of little hopes, 
| am your son, in spite of myself, 
Though not related to you. 
But here is my fate: the tablet of bronze 
On the house [ was born in there in Spoon River 
Brings pilgrims from over the country: 
W hile my very grave by Emerson’s, 
Since I lived and died in Boston, 
Evokes from the passerby such things 
As: “Lincoln Reeth! Lincoln Reeth — 
Who in the devil was he?” 


I\ 


Isabel Freeling 
H°* | tempted the snake into the garden, 


Then flew for safety into the tree, 
Leaving my father to fight the snake! 
And how I made enemies for my brother 
To live and strive with while I departed 
Abroad where they could not reach me! 
Geniuses without themes, ‘ 
Here is a theme for a thousand pages! 
Show how I burned my garbage 
In the yards of parents and relatives 
And left them nauseated, choking. 
While I was breathing the air of the Alps! 
And show how I planted bombs malodorous 


Which exploded after I left. 


\ 


William Alston 


ary tery could you imagine of me 
A deed like this: 

Would I have spread a field 

Of artificial clover 

And tempted my bees forth with lamps 
Only to Se them starve? 

Children of men! Swarming races! 
The field of clover is as real 

(s the hunger that seeks it. 
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It can, however, be honestly maintained that it 
hed not diminished. There was not, you must 
understand. the slightest admixture of jealousy in 
Drina’s feelings. Mr. Park had not reached the 
point where he would begin to interest her. He 
was merely a man whom she had discovered by 
herself and for herself, to be observed, cultivated, 
carefully studied and finally judged, and = she 
resented the raw interference of her dearest friend 
with this natural process. Nevertheless, on the 
morning of the day upon which they were to dine 
at the cabaret she called Effie on the telephone to 
ask her what dress she had decided to wear. 

“Tm going to wear my old pink one,” said Effie. 
“T sent it to the cleaner’s vesterday and I'm expect- 
ing it back every minute.” 

‘Then Pll wear my light blue,” said Drina. 

“T wonder what Mr. Bibley is like?’ said Effie. 

“Search me,” said Drina. “I never laid eves 
on him.” 

“T think Mr. Park is lovely,” continued Effie. 
“He's so refined!” 

“You'll have to live in Milwaukee" said Drina. 

Just a moment's pause and then, “Why, Drina 
Schmalz, what do you mean?” cried Effie, 

But Drina only laughed. “* Good-bye!” said she. 
“Tl see vou to-night.”’ 

“What do you think?” said Drina to her mother, 
a moment later. “Effie is already getting busy 
about that Mr. Biblev. She has never even laid 
eves on him.” 


HELL get ahead of you if vou don’t look 
out,” said her mother, in her monotonous 
voice. “When I was vour age —” 

“Oh, rats!” said Drina. “She can marry them 
both if she likes.” 

“That ain't a nice way to talk,” said her mother, 
reprovingly. But Drina left the room, whistling. 
She inspected her “light blue” with minute care, 
held several hats up against it and spent an hour 
rummaging through bureau drawers for the eve- 
ning’s paraphernalia. Mr. Park, ignorant though 
he was of the deeper laws of the game had, never- 
theless, sense enough to call for Drina first. He 
rode with her in a taxi to Effie’s home. Seeing her 
alone relieved his mind of all the bewilderment 
of comparison. 

‘You certainly look stunning to-night,” he said. 

“You'll say that to Effie, too,” retorted Drina, 
with a smile. 

“A man doesn’t always say what he means or 
mean what he says,” replied Mr. Park, with cheer- 
ful banality. 

When they reached Effie’s house Drina decided 
to remain in the taxi while her escort went inside. 
Throughout the rest of her life she thanked her 
stars for this sudden impulse. For the interior of 
the taxi was quite dark while the space in front of 
the house was brightly illuminated from a near-by 
electric light. And when, from the house, emerged 
Effie Miller, a dazzling vision in triumpant red, 
the friendly darkness of the taxi’s interior hid the 
flush of rage which mounted to Drina’s cheeks and 
the indignation that blazed in her eves. There are 
red dresses and red dresses, and they run through 
more shades from vermilion to carmine than have 
ever been counted, but the particular hue which 
Effie had selected possessed a dazzling, burning 
quality which consumed and obliterated all other 
colors that dared approach it. Only a girl with 
coal-black hair and olive-tinted skin could have 
worn it. Despite all the rage in her heart Drina 
knew immediately that Effie had been born for 
just such a dress. 

“My dear!” cried Effie. as she stepped into the 
taxi. “I’m so furious! I waited for hours for the 
cleaner to send me back my pink dress, and it never 
came. I didn’t have another thing to wear.” 

“T think it’s lovely.” said Drina, with a wan 
smile. 

“T think it’s a peach!” exclaimed Mr. Park, 
emphatically. 

“Where's vour friend?” asked Effie. 

* He was detained downtown on some important 
business.’ explained Mr. Park. ‘ He'll meet us at 
the restaurant. He's pretty sure to be punctual. 
He’s a methodical old jigger.”” 

Drina’s strongest desire was to remain silent in 
order to show her contempt for her friend’s duplic 
itv; she felt sure that the story of the careless 
cleaner was an untruth. Consequently — and, 
from the feminine standpoint, sequentially — she 
burst into a perfect torrent of chatter during the 
whole ride to the restaurant. 

Thev had been seated at a table in the res 
taurant nearly ten minutes — Mr. Park listening, 
entranced, to the jingle of a jazz band, Effie lan 
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guidly surveying her neighbors, and Drina, in a trance 
of indignation, glancing every little while at Effie’s 
wonderful gown — when the latter suddenly leaned 
toward her friend and, in a whisper, 

“Just look at that horrid man staring at me,” she 
said, “Isn't he awful?” 


| RIN \ turned and beheld a bald, red-faced, corpu- 

lent individual who might have been anywhere 
between thirty-five and fifty vears of age, standing a 
few feet from their table, mopping his forehead with 
a purple handkerchief and attempting to gaze in an 
unconcerned fashion about the room, vel turning, 
furtively, every few seconds, to glance in admiration 
at Effie Mr. Park, observing that something had 
attracted the attention of both girls, turned his head 
and instantly sprang to his feet. 

“There he is!” he cried. And a moment later, the 
red-faced individual was being introduced to both girls 
as Mr. Bibley. Effie, despite all her self-control, could 
not hide the fleeting expression of chagrin which passed, 
like a shadow, across her pretty face. Drina, on the 
other hand, smiled with great satisfaction. If Mr. 
Biblev turned out to be more interesting than he looked 
it pleased Drina to have heard Effie commit herself 
upon his appearance. Drina, at that moment, had but 
little interest in men; her whole mind was filled with 
Efiie’s treachery. Mr. Bibley appeared to be a very 
quiet person but, in a vague way, he impressed both 
girs with some curious quality akin to magnetic force, 
which seemed to radiate from him. 

“T wish vou'd call me Fred,” said Mr. Park in reply 
to some comment that Drina had made almost uncon- 
sciously. “Mr. Park sounds so stiff. All the girls in 
Milwaukee call me * Fred,.”’ 

“What is your first name, Mr. Bibley?” Drina heard 
Effie ask. 

His eves twinkled. “Theobald,” said he. “Isn't 
it old-fashioned ? Most of my friends don’t seem 
to catch on to Theobald though I've got a nephew 


who calls me ‘Uncle Baldy.’ He’s in the army.” 

“T volunteered,” explained Mr. Park, quickly, “but 
they rejected me. A weak heart.” 

“Me, too,” said Bibley, amiably. “Too fat.” 

“Oh, the idea!” exclaimed Effie. “I don’t think 
you're a bit fat.” 

Drina smiled most charmingly at her. “If she isn’t 
the brazen hussy!” was her thought. 

Mr. Bibley improved vastly upon closer acquain- 
tance, and Drina soon found herself liking him. He was 
quite a masterful person, experienced, self-confident and 
vigorous in speech and gesture. The only tactless thing 
he did was, after one of his many admiring contempla- 
tions of Effie’s red dress, to cast a quick glance at her 
companion’s costume. Drina’s cheeks flamed almost as 
brightly as her friend’s dress when she observed it. 

“Did you girls go to school together?” Mr. Bibley 
suddenly asked. 

Drina nodded. “ Years ago,” she said. 

“We weren't in the same class, though,” explained 
Effie hastily. “I'm six months older than Drina.” 

This was quite a rankling spot in Effie’s soul; her 
only reason for revealing it was the knowledge that, if 
she didn’t Drina certainly would, and Effie, from past 
experience, had decided to get, at least, the credit of 
being frank. Finding that Mr. Bibley was becoming 
more and more absorbed in Effie and that Mr. Park’s 
chatter was beginning to weary her, Drina developed a 
headache. When she mentioned the fact she alone 
detected the swift gleam of resentment that flashed from 
Effie’s dark eyes. There are, you see. headaches and 
headaches; some are caused by the stomach, some by 
the liver, some by the nerves and some — the very 
oldest kind, well known in the Stone Age — are caused 
by a woman’s desire to break up a party. 

“Well,” said*Mr. Bibley, “we'll take the girls home 
and then I'll take you to the club.” 

When they reached the sidewalk and Mr. Bibley led 
them to his car Effie fairly gasped. It was a huge, 
maroon-colored limousine of the very latest and most 
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expensive make and model and fairly exhaled an atmos- 
phere of wealth. Its interior, in coloring and rich 
appointments, was the most beautiful one that either 
of the girls had ever beheld. Effie insisted that Mr. 
Bibley sit between them while Mr. Park occupied 
one of the front seats. As they turned a corner 
at good speed Effie seized Mr. Bibley’s arm to steady 
herself. 

“Oh, excuse me!” she cried. 

“You'd better hold on to me,” said Mr. Bibley, 
encouragingly. “That chauffeur is a speed devil. You, 
too, Miss Schmalz.” 

“Tm all right,” said Drina. 

But she wasn’t. She was consumed with a raging 
fury against her besom friend. The vocabulary of 
invectives of a respectable young woman these days is 
painfully restricted — in utterance — but “her mind 
her kingdom is.” 

“You ain't looking well,” said her mother, when 
Drina entered the sitting-room. “Didn't you have a 
good time? What was that Mr. Bibble like?” 

“Mother,” said Drina, “if Effie Miller ever comes 
into this house again I’m going to leave it. I’m through 
with her forever!” 


RS. SCHMALZ sighed. She had heard that 
same declaration before and knew, pretty 
shrewdly, what had caused it. 

“Her mother is anxious for her to get married,”’ she 
answered soothingly. “ You shouldn’t always be blam- 
ing her. When I was your age —” 

“Oh, [I'm going to bed,” said Drina, petulantly. 
“She can marry the chauffeur if she likes.” 

Effie, however, did not marry the chauffeur. From 
time to time through those mutual friends whom all 
girls possess and who seem to have been created for the 
beneficent purpose of bearing unwlecome tidings, Drina 
learned that Effie had been “seen out” with Mr. Bibley 
several times. It gave her no great shock, therefore, to 
receive an engraved [Continued on page 42| 


Roosevelt on Two of His Hobbies 


NCE, when Colonel Roosevelt 
declared that Dr. (now Colonel) 
Richard Derby, who married his 
vounger daughter, was “a fine 
fellow of whom I am as proud as I am of 
my blood sons,” I remarked that Dr. 
Derby came from a splendid family 
the Derbys of old Salem, in Massachu- 
setts. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, “it is, as you 
say, a splendid family. I do not care 
what any man says —and [I'm no an- 
cestor worshiper — blood will tell in a 
man, a horse, or a dog. In all cases you 
will have culls at times, and throwbacks, 
but in the long run and on the average, 
you will find the blooded animal wins. 

“Take our immigrant stock. You will 
find, | am sure, if you go back into the history of the 
immigrant that rises above his fellows, that back of 
him there was some superior stock; that a father, 
grandfather, some ancestor, was eminent above his fel- 
lows, in the homeland, wherever that might have been. 

“It is so with our American negroes. Take my boy, 
Charlie Lee, for example. Charlie came to me from 
Captain FitzHugh Lee whose boy he had been. Charlie 
is a first-class citizen, careful, industrious, cleanly, 
thrifty a better man than the average run of whites. 
Charlie’s father was General Robert E. Lee's body 
servant: Charlie takes his name from the Lee family. 
The father was a superior negro, Doubtless, if we 
could go back, we'd find that his father’s father, and 
bevond, were well above the average of slaves. 

“Charlie inherits his good points from his parents, 
from those people I've been talking about. He is as 
loval as a bulldog, perfectly attached to the family and 
devoted to the children. If it was the life of any one of 
them or Charlie’s, Charlie would not hesitate one sec- 
ond If he were lucky to escape himself he would not 
think he had done anything out of the ordinary, and he 
would probably resent being told that he had.” 

Charlie had an equally high opinion of his adored 
Colonel. 

“Colonel Roosevelt has been splendid to me.” he 
said one dav. “He's more like a father to us all than 
an employer. You just be up at the house if one of 
those Irish girls is sick! ‘The Colonel and Mrs. Roose- 
velt are just as worried as though she was one of the 
children and she wouldn't get anv better care if she was 
one of the children 


The Hereditary Strain 


and 


Remembering Friend and Foe 


by John J. Leary, Jr. 


Who Has Recorded These Famous Conversations 


“But.” laughed Charlie at the conclusion of this — 
for him — very long speech, “‘what’s the use of talking 

quality folks are quality folks wherever you find 
them.” 

The Colonel grinned when I one day repeated 
Charlie's speech to him. 

“It's about what vou would expect of Charlie,” said 
he. “If he were to leave me for any reason, vou would 
find him looking about for some family he felt he 
could, with honor, attach himself to and he'd serve it 
as loyally and as proudly as he now serves mine. Mere 
money would not get him if what he terms * quality’ 
were not there. And, if I make myself clear, Charlie 
would honor any family he might go with. If I did not 
know anything else about it, the fact that Charlie had 
put his O.K. on it, would tell me its members were 
worth-while people. 

* But Charlie won't go. He'll stay with Mrs. Roose- 
velt and me as long as we live, and then, in all proba- 
bility, go with one of the children. It will be one of 
those things everybody will take for granted — 
Charlie’s going with Ted, or Ethel, or one of the otivers.” 


On Remembering Friend and Foe 


T’ was no part of Colonel Roosevelt's philosophy to 

turn the other cheek to the smiter. On the con- 

trary, he very much favored payment in kind — if the 
party of the other part was worthy of attention. 

In a word, his philosophy forbade him to forget 
friend or foe, and it was his regret that he had not had 
time to attend to all of his foes. 

This I learned one day when, meeting him at the 


station, he invited me to ride uptown 
with him. 

“IT have something to tell you,” he 
said. “I wanted you to know that I 
have just given Smith a statement en- 
dorsing Jones (the names are fictitious) 
for reelection. I thought you would be 
glad to know it.” 

“On the contrary, I am sorry,” I re- 
plied. 

“Why?” 

“First, because you are binding your- 
self to a sure loser, and I don’t like to see 
you with a loser. Second, and less im- 
portant, I cannot be with you on this.” 

“You surprise me,” said the Colonel. 

“Why can’t vou be with me?” 

“Colonel,” I replied, “I am_ sorry. 
If this were anything to you personally, I'd follow 
you anywhere, but it isn’t. On the other hand, 
this man went out of his way to try to do me an 
injury. No man of his position can do that to me. 
A little fellow ['d ignore, but a man in his high 
position T won't.” 

“What did he do?” asked the Colonel. 

I explained at some length, concluding by saying that 
I would not have cared much*had the man not rewarded 
my taking much trouble to play square with him, by 
misrepresenting my position. 

“T can't forget that sort of thing.” I said, 
just a wee bit fearful that my defection might 
offend him. 

* Jack,” he said, hitting his right fist in his left palm, 
“vou are absolutely right, absolutely right. A man has 
no more right to forget an enemy than he has to forget 
a friend. 

“God knows,” he went on after a pause, “I have 
always tried to do something for everybody who ever 
did anything for me, and I have been very fortunate in 
that I have been successful in this respect, but the re- 
gret of my life is that I have been unable to take proper 
care of all my enemies — I have had a million of them. 
too many of them for any man, however lucky, to 
attend to in an ordinary lifetime.” 

Every word the Colonel bit off short in the way 
peculiar to him. 

“T take an effort to do me a kindness as an obliga- 
tion,” he went on, “and an injury, or a thing that 
might naturally be expected to injure, as an obligation. 
No man can in justice to himself [Continued on page 55] 
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shoved himself into our family while Mom 
was flat with the fu. Patsy and Tim and I were 
trying to keep house, rather sketchily. Patsy 


house- 


- E 
4 


is a very decorative sister, but as a 
keeper I would never recommend her to my friends. 

We have a touching duet, Tim and I, which we sing 
after eating one of Patsv’s meals: “ Heaven help the 
prune that Patsy picks.” 

It doesn’t make a hit with Sis. 

Mom had always put her foot down hard on the idea 
of having a dog. They tracked in se much dirt and ate 
up so much food. But, as I said, Mom was sick at the 
time. And even the three of us combined did not feel 
adequate to repel his attentions. 

He was there one morning when Patsy started out on 
the back porch for the milk and the paper stretched 
out all over the Welcome on the mat. 

Patsy the 
called for us bovs 


wouldn't go outside screen door, but 


“Come on down here and see the dear little waif 
that’s been left on our doorstep.” 

That would get a rise out of anvbody, of course, so 
we tore down, and looked him over. 

“Feed him, Tim, before he eats us,” Patsy pleaded. 

So Tim put his head in the ice-box. 

“What shall I give him? The roast of beef or a dish 
of lemon jelly?” 

“Both, Timmy. He's getting up.” 

He did. And stretched a stretch that looked like u 
million dollars. It began with his front paws, braced 
way out near the steps. It undulated down his bowed 
back. The muscles of his tail tensed I thought we 
had a big porch till that dog stretched. But he filled it. 
If the porch had been bigger, his stretch would have 
been longer 

Having pulled 


ilf or a 


himself looked 


man or something to whet his 


together again, he 
about for a 
appetite upon 
“Co on out 
“Yeah, 
children.” 
“Children, mv eve!” Tim 
hurt us. He's got a fine head 
Particularly around the jaws,”’ Patsy agreed. 
He came at the screen door then, 


Sis said. 


the 


and feed him, Peter,” 


sacrifice mvself to save women and 


blustered. “He won't 
just like a lion's.” 


You 
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“TINY” 


by Dorothy Cocks 


Illustrations by R. M. Brinkerhoff 
If You Like Dogs—and W ho Is There That Doesn't? 
‘Ul Like This Story 





ambled up to the table and laid his head on it. And 
looked wistfully from one to the other of us out of great 
sad eves. 

“Give him the rest of the meat, Peter. He'll begin 
on your leg or something in a minute,” Sis said. 

He finished our Sunday dinner in two snaps of 
the jaws and was ready to play again. Tim started 
over toward the dining-room door, planning to shut 
it to keep our noise from waking Mom. But the 
dog beat him again and began wandering through 
the rooms. ; 

“Don’t let him in the parlor, Pete. He'll wag his 
tail and knock over the piano,” Patsy wailed. 

“Don’t be silly, Sis.”’ I reassured her. “He's much 
more likely to go to sleep on the rug.” 

She whooped at that. “*Mom'l! have a fit, boys.” 

And Patricia began shooing him from one room to 
the other. The dog thought she was playing tag, and 
broke into a frisky gallop. I leaned against the jamb 
of the pantry door to watch the fun. When they came 
prancing past, the big brute stepped on my foot. 

“He may have a head like a lion, Tim, but he’s got 
the tread of an elephant.” 

“Let's all go outdoors, and he'll follow us,” 
panted. 


Pat sv 


T worked. But once outdoors, the dog felt the game 
was well started. He wanted us to run and play, 
too, He raced out toward the gate and back toward 
us. And when he came pounding toward you, big ears 
flopping, red tongue dripping,—! Did you see the 
movie of big-game hunting, where the lion seemed to 
be coming right out of the film at you, before the man 
beside the camera fired? 

In the midst of this, we heard Mom calling. 

Patsy ran into the house and up-stairs, with me after 
her. If Mom was mad, I wasn’t going to let Sis get all 
the blame. 

“What are you children doing to make so much 
noise?” 

“A tramp dog is here, Mom, and we’re trying to get 
rid of him,”’ Patsy said, guilelessly, while she smoothed 
Mom’s pillow and twitched the shades up. 

“Well, don’t feed him anything. If you do you'll 
never get rid of him.” 

And Mother rolled over and went to sleep again. 

Patsy looked at me guiltily as we tippy-toed out. 

“What'll we do, Pete?” 

“With a dog of that size, you just naturally leave a 
good deal of the doing to him.” 

Well, we didn’t feed him any more that day. We 
tried to ignore him. But every time you went outdoors, 
there he was, all set for a frolic. If vou didn’t pay any 
attention to him, he reared and put his paws on your 
shoulders. And when he threw his weight against you 





up, tail wagging. So Timothy 
picked up the food and tried to dart 
adroitly out without letting the dog in. 


ears 


This is 


the story of a dog who led a double life 





weren't looking, I fedhim. Come to find out, they did 
the same thing — two or three times that day. 

Well, after that, of course, he was our dog. So the 
firstday Mom was up we held a conference to decide on 
a name for him. Mom was a little mad to see how per- 
manently he was attached to our ménage. But she 
was too weak to hold out against us. And by that 
time, we were all three for him. 

“Call him ‘Wilson,’”” Mom suggested. 

“Oh, no,” the three of us chorused. 

*Let’s call him ‘Pershing,’”’ was Tim’s wistful sug- 
gestion. You see, Tim was too young to enlist, and was 
waiting eagerly for the fail when he would go to college 
and student officers’ training. 

I had got a commission, but I did all my fighting 
with heterogeneous battalions of “‘unphysically fit” 
conscripts in a camp half a mile from home. It made 
me sore at the whole army. I wouldn’t name my dog 
Pershing. 

I suggested “ Fifi.” 
idea of humor. 

“T know,” Patsy beamed. “Let’s call him ‘'Tiny.’” 

And we all agreed. You see, “Tiny” was the nick- 
name of an aviator who beaued Patsy around gaily 
while he was doing his cadet flying at the field. He was 
an enormous chap, six feet three, and heavy. Great 
football player. So heavy they didn’t let him try to 
qualify for a pursuit pilot’s license, but kept him on 
bombing planes. He hung around the house a lot be- 
fore he went across. We all got quite fond of him. 

So Tiny it was. 

We're so used to it now that its significance never 
occurs to us. But I’ve seen people stop on the street 
and stare at us when we call, “Here, Tiny, Tiny, Tiny. 
Come on, boy,” to that great lumbering pup. 

I suppose it does sound sort of queer. His back is 
about level with my waist-line. 

“Where do you suppose he came from?” Mom 
asked. “Not from any of our neighbors’ places, 
certainly.” 

You see, we live in Westbury. We don’t “belong” 
in Westbury, of course, because we haven’t the money 
to play polo, or hunt, or any of those things. We only 
live there because one of our Quaker ancestors hung up 
in the parlor the grant from the King with which he 
bullied a lot of Long Island Indians out of their land. 

Our neighbors don’t “know” us, but we know them 
well enough to be sure no such bourgeois dog as Tiny 
escaped from their kennels. I think he is mostly 
Newfoundland. His black and white shaggy coat, and 
his big head look like Newfoundland. But none of 
our neighbors ever go so far wrong as to have a dog 
that’s only “mostly.” Their dogs are always “entirely.” 

I thought he must have come to us from the camp. 
Regiments brought on whole zoos of mascots as far 
as the embarkation camp, only to 
find that they couldn’t get them 
aboard the transports. Tiny couldn't 
have been smuggled up a gangplank. 
He wasn’t that size nor disposition. 


But the others howled at my 





But the dog was adroiter is there 
such a word? Anvhow. the dog heat 
Timmy by getting in, while Timmy was trving vainl\ 
to get out without opening the door. 
But he didn’t eat us. He licked our hands and 


pranced and romped “as though we were his long lost 
We watched awe-struck while he ate a dol 
rhen, licking his chops, he went 


Family 
lar’s worth of meat 
and laid his head on the kitchen table 

Yes! No kidding! That's Just 


how big he was. 


like that, believe me, you had to plant your feet firmly 
or \ ou'd be bowled over. 

He was there the next morning, of course. We 
didn’t dare feed him, because we knew Mom would be 
furious. But then, on the other hand, we were afraid 
not to. Every time any of us went out to the ice-box, 
he came and lunged against the back screen door. I 


thought he'd break the screen, so when the others 


Well, Mom got better, and the War 
got over, and I got back into white collars, and Tiny 
got fatter and friendlier. The next thrill we got was 
when some one bought the old Feeks place, next to 
us, and began fixing it up. They were western 
millionaires, the grocer told us. Had a son just 
discharged. 

That millionaire part put them out of our class, of 
course, so we lost all interest in them. We saw the tons 
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of blue stone hauled in and dumped on their roadways. 
And we heard motors purr in and out back of their 
hedge. 

We don’t have much grounds around our place. The 
house is too near the road to be fashionable. It makes 
it easy, though, for us to enjoy our neighbors’ comings 
and goings. 

We saw the late-discharged son one day, driving a 
big roadster. He throttled down to take the curve into 
his entrance. Tiny came around the corner of the 
house to look him over. Tim was mowing the lawn. 

“Hey! That’s my dog!” shouted the chap in the 
roadster. 

“The devil it is,” answered Timmy, rudely. You 
see, Timmy is crazy for a car, so he hates all wealthy 
motorists with an awful class hatred. 

“Come on, Jumbo. Come on, old man,” said our 
neighbor, seductively, snapping his fingers at Tiny. 

Tiny lifted his plumy tail, cocked his ears, and 
started questioningly toward the gate. 

But Patsy was on the back porch, where the dog 
could see her, and she was waving a lamb chop. The 
meat won out over the millions. Tiny wheeled ponder- 
ously, and trotted toward Sis. The car swung into the 
blue stone roadway and was gone. 

We forgot all about that incident till we began missing 
Tiny for hours at a time. It worried us a lot, because 
we'd all grown very fond of the big fellow. Even Mom 
admitted he was nice — for a dog. 

When the snow was on the ground and Timmy was 
home for Christmas vacation, he found dog tracks 
leading up to a break in the hedge. Tiny was visiting 
next door! 

We barricaded that gap in the shrubs, but we soon 
found another. Toward spring. when everyone moons 
around outdoors, and marks off flower beds and potato 
patches and things, we used to see young Griffith — 
that was his name — giving orders for a tennis-court. 

One day we spied Tiny playing over on his lawn. 
Griffith wes out there, throwing a ball for our dog to 
retrieve. Timmy was wild, and called out, 

“Tiny, here Tiny! Come on home!” 

He could see the man say something to the dog. 
Tiny hesitated a long while, starting toward the hedge 
several times. Finally, in answer to Tim's coaxing, 
he came home —a small victory but something. 





Sis looked up from her sweet-pea trench one day to 
see Tiny squeeze out through the shrubs. He trotted 
familiarly across the barbered lawn and right up to the 
kitchen door. A servant set down a dish of food which 
Tiny promptly devoured. Then young Griffith got out 
his car and called the dog. 

“Want a ride, old man?” 

Patsy got furious, and whistled sputteringly. 

“Here Tiny, Tiny. Tiny!” 

The man came over to the hedge. 

“You're Miss Willetts, aren't vou?” he smiled. 

Patsy admitted she was, and smiled back. 

“Do you mind telling me how you came into posses- 
sion of this dog?” 
That riled Sis. 
you get your dog?” 
“He's our dog,” 

quite a while.’ 

“T asked because he’s my dog. 
name. Come here, Jumbo.” 


Notice hie didn't say, “Where did 


“We've had him 


Sis emphasized. 


He answers to his 


INY ambled over and let the chap rub his head. 
Patsy wheeled, with tears in her eves, and came 
into the house. 

The dog spent more and more of his time next door. 
It broke Sis’s heart. But toward midsummer, Tim and 
I noticed that Sis began spending some time next door, 
too. She played tennis with young Griffith, and went 
for long rides in his roadster. 

“Patsy.” Tim said to her one day, after he'd seen 
Tiny loping up the blue stone walk, “ you're fraternizing 
with the enemy.” 

“What do you mean ‘enemy,’ Tim?” 

“The bloated plutocrat who has robbed us of our 
dog.” 

“Tiny still sleeps in our barn, Timmy.” 

“That's good of him. He doesn't eat his meals out of 
our garbage can, though.” 

“Timothy, don’t be a crab. How can I help it if the 
dog won't be loyal to his own garbage can, but prefers 
to eat of the swell swill from the rich man’s table?” 

“Don't try to be funny, Sis.” said Timothy, with all 
the dignity of seventeen. 

“ Anvhow, Mr. Griffith says he used to be theirs.” 

But she didn’t sound very convincing. 

We had one gosh-awful thunder-storm that week 
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In five blinding minutes, the scenery looked as though 
it had been stirred with a pudding spoon. After th 
thunder-clouds retreated out toward Montauk, we 
ventured forth to count the trees that lay prostrated 
like nine-pins all over the road. 

We missed Tiny. 

“He’s been gone since it started to thunder,” Patsy 
remembered. 

As we dragged around through the soppy grass, Sis 
whistled and called. Finally we heard muffled barking; 
and then some one in our neighbor's house opened the 
door and Jet him out. He came bounding over the lawn 
and pawed Pat with his dirty wet feet. Soon the chug 
ging roadster rolled down the blue stone road and came 
to a stop near us. 

“Jumbo hid himself in the cellar,’ Griffith called out 
to us. “He had a terrible time when those awful 
cracks came.” 

“Tt was a bad storm,” I said placatingly, for I could 
see Patsy’s back bristling — figuratively speaking, of 
course. 

“Want to ride down toward Mineola and see the 
damage, Miss Willetts?” 

“Thanks, no,” Sis answered stiffly. “I’m afraid the 
roads are skiddy. Tiny'll go with you, though.” 

“Come on, Jumbo, old man. Want a ride?” 

He was soon sprawled all over the seat, legs protrud- 
ing everywhere, red tongue flopping with the jog of the 
car as it pulled off. 

“Huh,” Patsy grunted. 
cellar?” 

I didn’t know, so I didn’t attempt to waste any 
brotherly oil on the troubled waters. 

“Peter,” she said to me deliberately. “He’s such a 
peach. Why do you suppose he’s such a beast about 
Tiny?” 

Girls are funny, aren’t they? How can a chap be a 
peach and a beast in the same breath? 

Then she mumbled something choky about changing 
her shoes and went in. 

A while later Tiny came galloping breathlessly up 
the porch. He ignored Mom, who was stringing 
beans, pushed past the hammock, nearly throwing 
Tim out, and laid his head in Patsy's lap on top o 
the pale rose sweater she was knitting. 

“Tiny! You’re all wet and [Continued on page 65 


“How'd he get in their 








Yes! No kid- 
ding! That's 
how big he 
was. Just am- 
bled up to the 
table and laid 
his head on tt. 
looking wist- 
fully at us 
out of great 
sad eyes. 
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Some beautiful woman of unassailable social position would gurgle: ~There’s nothing that can stop you from doing what you really want to.” 


The Man Who P layed ‘Too Much 


WEN 


with Philip Dines He 
wanted to talk to me about the advertising 


to lunch one da 


proble ms of the big builders supply house of which 
Now, vou under 
purpose of our going to lunch was to dis 
Dines’s office 
be uptown and IT assumed that we would drop in at some 
But le 
took the subway 
hac 


and, besides, 


he is secretary and treasuret 


stand that the 
cuss a business 


proposition happens to 


place in the immediate locality suggested a 


little 
He explain ad 


restaurant far downtown and we 


that the head waiter Was one he 


known more or less intimately for vears 


t} al sort that he 


the restaura vas a rather unus wanted 


me to set 
\fter the 


t cularly desirable 


d had seated 
Dines began to 


head-waiter fries is ata par- 


talk to me 


its exe eptional cul 


table 
uistory of the restaurant 
st of famous folk 
One might almost ha 
a Cotipan Lo take 

stock in He 
lest our food might not be the happi st 
Wh hn the 
to him that a certain kind of sauce was not available, he 
looked 


day Was spoiled 


about the 


sine ancl the | who had eaten there 


e thought he was about to organize 
ver the restaurant and desired to 
sell he sone Senne <l yreatly concerned 
over our order 
possible combination waiter broke the news 
downcast for a moment and I feared his 
Naturally, | began to wonder if the 


meal itself was the real object of our meeting together 


terribl 


After he had got the various items of our order settled 
in a friendly, hos 
and 


Dines beamed across the table at me 


pitable manner that was really very pleasing 


remarke dl 
Well, it's 


rreat golfing weather, isn't it? 


by Fred C. Kelly 


Illustration by Winemiller and Miller 


Phen he asked mx 
Finding that 
he began to discuss the last national golf tourna 
ment, and told me exactly how it came about that he 
Was personally acquainted with one of the men who pur- 
th ipated in the finals He took considerable time to 
tell me right down to the details about a remarkably 
difficult stroke he had succeeded in making a vear or 
links at the Lake Placid Club 

We had sat down to eat shortly after one o'clock. 
\t ten minutes to three we had not vet touched upon 


if | plaved, where I plaved, and 


how I was reasonably interested in the 


two previous on a 


the business matter that was supposedly the main rea- 
I was obliged to keep an appointment 
back uptown shortly after three, and so excused myself. 

“We'll have to have another little luncheon together, 
or maybe go to dinner some evening,’ remarked Dines, 
smiling as we separated “Somehow we didn't quite 
get to it this time. However, it was well worth while to 
have this opportunity to become better acquainted.” 

I mention all this about the lunch engagement be 
was so typical of Dines He can't resist the 
W | en he ought to talk business, he 
postpones that part of the conversation to discuss golf 
something that is play to talk 


son for our meal 


cause 
temptation to play 


or baseball or fishing 


about. And all the while he keeps fooling himself into 
believing that whatever he does of a frivolous nature 
is for business reasons and in the long run will serve 
an excellent business purpose. I feel sure that he thinks 
our wasted two hours will show good returns eventually 
because we talked golf and got better acquainted. The 
truth was that we failed to take up business matters 
because Dines preferred to follow the line of least resis- 
tance, and talk about sports or other topics of a light, 
amusing nature, which gave him more pleasure than to 
discuss something serious. 

It is the same way in regard to his physical activities. 
When he wastes time, he always prepares a good alibi 
for himself and succeeds in getting himself completely 
fooled. Knowing that many wonderful executives play 
golf or ride horseback or take some form of systematic 
exercise in order to keep themselves in good fettle for 
business, Dines uses that for an excuse to exercise when 
he ought to be at business. His work became the tail 
to his kite: that is, he thought more about keeping 
himself in excellent condition than he did about mak- 
ing profitable use of the energy he thus acquired. 

From his early youth, Dines had an agreeable man- 
ner and strong sociability. His relatives and intimates 
“Philip is bound to make a big 
success When he gets into business because of his knack 
of making friends and his charming manner.” 

Their belief was a perfectly natural and logical ene. 
\ gift for making friends is a big business asset if 
one uses it to make the right kind of friends. Even 
personal charm may be turned to good account. But 


always predicted : 
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on the other hand, charm in a man may be a doubtful 
advantage. For it is not unlikely to depend on being 
agreeable to the point of weakness — always agreeing 
with the other fellow, perhaps, and holding back any 
strong, definite, well-grounded opinions of one’s own 
rather than seem impolite. A man gifted with too much 
charm is often a negative rather than a positive charac- 
ter. On the whole, I imagine that charm ought to be 
more of a feminine than a masculine attribute. A 
woman may find charm an asset, but a man should 
accomplish by compelling personality. | Theodore 
Roosevelt: succeeded in making many friends, but I 
never heard anybody call him charming. 

Be all that as it may, Philip Dines did succeed in 
getting certain business opportunities through friend- 
ships, and to that extent his social traits were an advan- 
tage. He landed a good job, and he worked hard at it. 
Indeed, he made good. Whatever excessive social 
impulses may have been in his system he curbed, for 
the benefit of his business career. It was not until after 
he was secretary and treasurer of 


attention to maintaining mental and physical fitness 
than he did to putting the machine to use. 

The worst feature of Dines’s pleasure-seeking was 
that it not only took too much time from his work, but 
kept his mind off his work even when physically he 
was at his desk and, hypothetically, on the job. 

When one walked into his office, Dines was likely to 
greet the visitor with somae such remark as: 

“Well, did you wir any money on the Cincinnati 
team?” Or, “Beer: tishin’ lately?” 

In order to get down to business you first had to 
detour around sporting events or other talk of a light, 
jazzful nature. 

One afternoon as we were in the midst of a serious 
discussion, his telephone rang. The call had to do with 
arrangements for a dinner party that evening. By the 
way Dines’s face lighted up, and the eager way he pur- 





his company that his play spirit 
came so strongly to the fore. He 
began to be thrown with men of 
affairs who had arrived at places 
where they couid do about as they 
pleased and their talk of recrea- 
tional jaunts took deep root in his 
mind. He desired to be like them 
and he acted on the theory that to 
be as successful as they were, he 
should imitate them not so much 
in theiy working hours as in their 
play hours. Then, too, he did not 
realize that when he heard differ- 
ent associates mention golfing or 
swimming, it was not always the 
same man. If he played golf with 
Smith on Tuesday and Jones on 
Wednesday, he did not pause to 
consider that where Smith and 
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places appealed to him. But he had become so rarely 
gifted in the art of fooling himself that he had no 
trouble at all in making himself believe we were going 
to a restaurant well adapted to our immediate needs. 
The place Dines had picked was of the semi-Bohemian 
sort, only it differed from the ordinary Bohemian res 
taurant in being considerably more expensive. Never- 
theless, there were a number of diners who seemed to 
be proceeding on the assumption that true Bohemianism 
consists in not changing one’s linen and not taking 
enough baths. I noticed three or four young men of 
the conscientious-objector type with low foreheads, 
receding chins and hair brushed backward in snaky 
fashion. Our table was near a little clump of artificial 
foliage behind which lurked a blatant orchestra. At a 
near-by ‘table was a group of four, including two 
women, one a blonde and the other, by virtue of some 
henna preparation, a brindle. Each looked com- 
placently confident that she had hoodwinked the whole 
world into believing that the color of her hair and the 
rosy hue of her lips were natural 








Coming in February 


Stories by 


Edna Ferber Arthur Stringer Leonard Merrick 


The women were discussing, as 
nearly as I could gather from 
snatches of their conversation, 
the problem of inhaling cigarettes. 
One assured the other that she 
inhaled beautifully and that in- 
deed nobody would suspect what 
an absurdly short time she had 
been at it. In these words of good 
cheer and optimism the novice 
seemed to take deep comfort. 
Most of the women were both 
overdressed and underdressed, all 
at the same time. One woman 


Richard Washburn Child appeared to be all wrought up 


with anxiety over the possibilits 
that her dress was about to slip 


Ellis Parker Butler, and Others and cause her embarrassment. 


But Ill venture to say that she 
did not go home and make any 





Jones had each lost only one 
afternoon, he had lost two. 

There was never a time, however, when in his own 
belief Dines neglected his business. He always seemed 
to have called himself to one side before doing anything 
frivolous and convinced himself that it was essential to 
his business rather than detrimental. 

“T spend a good deal of time at different clubs in the 
afternoons,” he once told me, “because I keep enlarging 
my acquaintance in that way. That’s the reason I play 
so much golf. It not only keeps me feeling fine and 
ready for the daily business battle, but I keep adding to 
my number of friends and acquaintances. A man in 
business can’t have too large a circle of friends, you 
know.” 

Ordinarily, his view about the value of friends is, of 
course, sound; but in his own case he did not make 
allowance for the fact that most of the friends he made 
were his own sort — more devoted to pleasure and 
amusement than to a real conscientious desire to accom- 
plish and to arrive anywhere. He did not seem to 
attract to himself men who would lift him up rather 
than pull him down. 

When the dance craze was at its height a few years 
ago, Dines would slip away from his office early enough 
in the afternoon to drop in at a thé dansant warehouse 
and glide gaily about for an hour or two for his health’s 
sake — because, he said, it rested him from the business 
vares of the day and sent the red corpuscles coursing 
merrily hither and yon in his veins, replacing wasted 
tissue and thus fortifying him for the business struggle 
of the morrow. 

The trouble was that he devoted more time and 
thought to dancing —and talking about dancing, 
before and after taking — in order to be rested from 
business, than he did to the actual work from which 
the dancing rested him. 

He never considered, either, the fact that it is not 
always well to be too free an advertiser of one’s own 
leisure. There may be no harnmr, per se, in a business 
man knocking off from work at 4:20 and publicly 
dancing until dinner-time, but if he has no business 
problems to occupy him just then, it might be'advan- 
tageous to try to keep his competitors from finding it 
out, and take his afternoon recreation in some less con- 
spicuous manner. Moreover, though it is probably an 
ill-founded and silly notion, a lot of peopie are firm in the 
belief that a man whose legs have become pleasantly 
syncopated and who noticeably excels all his fellows on 
the dance floor may not be equally proficient or corre- 
spondingly convincing in the line of mental achievement. 

Dines used to remind me somewhat of the man who 
buys an automobile and spends more time taking it 
apart, cleaning the spark plugs, washing it, and crawl- 
ing under it, than he does in the actual driving of the 
machine. Dines was that way in the care of the ma- 
chine that was himself. He gave twice the thought and 


sued the conversation, it was easy to see that his heart 
was on the approaching party rather than on the busi- 
ness we had under consideration. I felt as if I had 
intruded, and excused myself as soon as_ possible. 
Trying to bring Dines’s mind around to prosaic business 
was like stumbling on a man engaged in prayer and 
interrupting him to ask for the time of day. 

On another occasion, when we were in the midst of 
talking over a rather important matter, Dines asked me 
to wait just a moment while he looked for something in 
his desk. He began to pull out one drawer after another, 
and as the search continued without his finding what- 
ever it was he sought, he grew somewhat feverish with 
excitement. I feared that some important contract or 
other document we would need had become lost. At 
last, however, Dines found what he wanted. It was 
an ordinary, old-fashioned corncob pipe. 

“Just felt in the mood for smoking this,” he smilingly 
explained, “and nothing else would quite do.” 

It was a trivial incident and yet gave a good line on 
Dines’s character. Just when you thought you had his 
undivided attention, his thoughts would suddenly dart 
away, like a trout. 


HAVE already mentioned the incident of going to 

lunch with Dines for a business chat. Some weeks 
later he telephoned to me one afternoon and asked if I 
would go to dinner with him, explaining that he desired 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with another man and me 
about a lot of little odds and ends of things that had 
been perplexing him. The other man, Brandon, was a 
construction engineer. I enjoyed making his acquaint- 
ance, but, from Dines’s point of view, there was scant 
advantage in trying to talk to both of us at once. The 
ideal business conference is between two men, each hav- 
ing the other’s undivided attention. Four is better than 
three, because then, if need be, the men can talk in 
pairs. Three is not so bad if there is nothing in particu- 
lar that it is desired to accomplish beyond a free 
exchange of ideas. But to discuss two different sub- 
jects with two men all at the same time is one of the 
most difficult conversational feats there is. That 
was what Dines evidently thought he had it in mind to 
do. If we could have eaten in a quiet nook, reasonably 
free from distractions, we might have had a fairly profit- 
able three-cornered talk, at that. But Dines had 
selected for our talk — where do you suppose? A res- 
taurant where there was both a dance floor and a cabaret 
show! 

He insisted that a little diversion would brighten us 
up and make our discussion all the more fraught with 
accomplishment. It was his party and we let his ideas 
prevail. The truth was, of course, that he wished to 
eat in a cabaret restaurant for the simple reason that 
he wished to eat there — because the glitter of such 


alterations to correct this flaw in 
the cut of the garment — because 
it was built just the way she intended it to be. 

Here and there was a man or woman who looked like 
some kind of celebrity — but not in consequence of 
any achievement that really mattered. The great 
majority of the diners, however, were transients 
simple, out-of-town folk who go to bed about 9:45 at 
home, and, finding it difficult to occupy themselves 
when in a big city, drop into cabaret restaurants to 
ascertain what it’s all about. The whole atmosphere 
of the place was one of Pomeranian-like uselessness. 
And it was to this acme of no-place-to-talk-business 
that Dines had brought us for our conference. 

As we could not well bring ourselves to huddle up 
together and forget our surroundings, and discuss 
what we had come to discuss, I tried to effect a con- 
versational compromise by steering the talk into a 
somewhat philosophical line about net social results 
of such restaurants, whether they served any neces- 
sary purpose or are only what the economists would 
call a disutility. 

Dines immediately leaped to the defense of cabaret- 
dining, declaring that it was a great boon to the tired 
business man. 

“T find,” he said, “that dropping in here once in a 
while after a hard day of toil at the office gives me 
just the sort of relaxation I need.” 

He was always ready to defend anything which pur- 
ported to give relief to the tired, fraved-out business 
man. The truth was, though he doubtless would not 
have believed it, that if he had really been through a 
bona fide hard day’s work at the office, that kind of 
eating place would not have appealed to him at all. 
We could look about us and get the answer. Two 
thirds of the diners were there not because their work 
had tired them and forced them to seek needed recrea- 
tion, but rather because they were tired of themselves 
and bored with life because of not having been at work. 

Pleasure, you see, was Dines’s one great form of 
intemperance. He was not given to drinking nor any 
other of the usual vices that wreck men’s careers. In 
fact, with his clean-cut, clean-skinned youthful fea- 
tures, and athletic physique, anybody would have 
picked him as a man conspicuously free from any 
form of intemperance whatsoever. He was even care- 
ful about his eating, never touching pastry, nor an) 
thing which might make him put on too much flesh. 

*T can’t do a good day's work unless I keep myself 
on a proper diet,” I've heard him say. 

The truth was that he did not do a good day's work 
even with the proper diet. 

At times he seemed to realize that perhaps he was 
playing too much, and he would make an effort, in 
much the same way that a drinking man does, to take 
a fresh start. But just as in the case of the may 
whose intemperance is along [Continued on page 62} 
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Are We Approaching 
A Cataclysm? 


Was Herbert Spencer right in his prophecy of 


civil war, immense bloodshed and a military 


dictator in 
ble = gy i _ h 
down the land this ‘ 
exhilarating experience. y 
Entering Washington the 


summer has not been an 
morning after the race riets, one found 


a 
Ne) 


the police wagons carrying away dead 
bodies. street sweepers cleansing the 
blood from the sidewalks, with a civil 
war going on, under the verv eaves of 
the National Capitol. Reaching 
after the riots midnight 
hideous with the crack of 
rifle bullets, and the thunder of the hoofs of horses of 
armed the carrving of twenty-five 
hodies from the scene the next morning, was strangely 
In Winnipeg, the traveler is 
shown the spot the leader of the an- 
nounced his programme and the revolutionists started 
toward the government buildings to demand the resig- 
nation of elected rulers, and in the spirit of the French 
revolutionists of the bloody days of 1789, to announce 
the reign of the rifle, the dagger and the bomb-shell. 

Out in Seattle. [ was shown the places where the ma- 
chine guns were placed at the ends of the street, and the 





Chicago, the day 


race began, the was made 


revolver shots, the hiss of 
policemen, and 


reminiscent of Ypres 


where mob 


spot where armed citizens lay behind sandbags, while 
others hid themselves in the safety vaults of banks, and 
five thousand fowr hundred minute men were registered 
and ere h had his own appointed place where he was to 
stand in defense of his city, against the I. W. W.'s, the 
communists. the Labor Union crowd, and the Bolsheviki. 


Something Going On 


In a Canadian city I was shown the spot where the 
revolutionary leader shouted to the thousands of his 
‘Some of vou, perceiving that the common 
think that I am the late 
lamented and crucified J. C.. returned to earth again. 
but IT am wot! LT am simply the leader of the I. W. 
W's Therefore. a visit this summer to Washington 
and Chicago. with their bloody streets and their crim 
to Seattle and Winnipeg. still under the 
as a trip to 


followers 


people hear ne gladly maa 


son gutters 
shadow of riots was about as exhilarating 
San Francisco the week after the earthquake, or to Texas 
the dav atter the awful tornado hac ruined the villages 
vinevards and orchards, and left the whole 
No traveler goes to the top of Vesu 


iolent eruption and pouring 


torn up the 
region desolate 
ius when it is in a state of 
forth lurid lava, for the purpose of writing a poem upon 
and 


the pleasur sof peace oOo the silence of a calm 
tranquil night 

On the se“e ond morning of tin battle ol Belleau Wood 
shell exploded hrevle 


seattered the fragments of 


when a huge German tore a 


ten teet deep im the 

half a dozen army mules over an acre lot. tossed one of 
the American drivers a hundred feet. blowing his ver 
clothes away. the driver was heard to sav languidly as 
he rose. and slowly disinterred his legs. “It looks as if 
somethin'’s goin’ on.’ And certainly any one who has 


t or ears to hear the 


s on sidewalks. 
earth, 


on” in this Republi 


eves to se’ blood Sy 


low rumble of a vibrating must realize that 


strange things have begun “to go 


Howe r. there is no reason for astonishment 


this country instead of a president ? 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


Our Republic has never had a warmer friend than 
Herbert Spencer. ‘Through fifty years Spencer had 
seedlike movements unfold their harvests 
of hate and ruin. “In the United States as here (in 
England) and elsewhere, the movement toward dissolu- 
tion of existing social forms and reorganization on a 
socialistic basis, [ believe to be irresistible. We have 
had times before us, and you have still more dreadful 
times before you — civil war, immense bloodshed, and 
eventually, military despotism of the severest type.” 
No thoughtful American citizen can read these words in 
a light spirit, in view of the solemn fact that their ful- 
filment in Washington and Chicago and Seattle is 
already a part of our national history. 


watched 


Interpreting Civil War and Riots by Great Principles 

When Darwin explained the development of the seed 
and root, the rise of lite ‘ature, art and liberty, by a 
principle called evolution, is lated facts suddenly be- 
came plain. It i; for that reason that the sinister 
events in our national lite must be traced back to some 
principle that will in part explain them. Years ago, 
Macaulay told the American people that our failure to 
assimilate into the body politic millions of aliens who 
had no stake in our institutions, our traditions, our 
history, literature nor ideals — aliens, every drop of 
whose blood was monarchical blood — aliens whose 
every thought and every habit wer» anti-American — 
would soon or late bring us to anarchy, chaos and in- 
evitable revolution. ‘The Republic has no instru- 
ments for protecting either life or property, once the 
cheap land has gone. 

“As to America, [ appeal to the Twentieth Century. 
Either some Cesar or Napoleon will scize the rems of 
government with a str ng hand, or your Republic will 
be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians 
in the Twentieth Century as the Roman E upire was in 
the Fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and Van- 
dals will be engendered in vour own country and by your 
own institutions.” The Twentieth Century has now 
come, and so have the events predicted by Macaulay. 

In view of the riots of last July and August, his words 
would seem to be the words of a newspaper reporter 
deseribing what had just happened in the towns and 
the United States, than those of a 


prophet foresecing me\ itable coming e\ ents! 


cities of ri ther 


What is the Matter with English Working-Men ? 


Thoughtful men in Great Britain are asking what is 
the matter with their working-men? In their bitter- 
ness toward the landed gentry. the title classes and the 
social and industrial the old régime, the 
English working-men have reacted to an extreme that 
threatens to destroy the industrial life of Eng- 
land, and to utterly ruin all classes. By threats of 
voing over to Bolshevism, by strikes and riots and 
physical force, the trade unionists have lifted the wage 
in many of the occupations to twenty shillings or five 


abuses of 


vers 


dollars per day, while at the same time 
the unions have shortened the hours, thus 
reducing the output. 

But when this. five-dollar-a-day wage 
has been spread over all the occupations 
related to the mining of coal and iron, the transpor- 
tation of the iron flux from Sweden, with the affiliated 
industries, these united increases in wages have lifted 
the price of steel in England to eighty-five dollars a 
ton, at an hour when the United States is producing 
and delivering steel for sixty-five dollars. Out of 
twenty-one great bids for steel in different foreign 
countries, American firms obtained nineteen contracts, 
Germany one and England one. 

If the Brit'sh Trade Unien man had increased his 
output to a degree corresponding to the increase of 
his wage, he might have obtained one-half of those 
contracts, and thus kept his own steel furnaces going 
and earned his own livelihood. But these trade 
unionists’ leaders seem to lack the power of thinking. 
No sound industry can be built upon big arms and little 
intellects. Hitherto, England has maintained her cot- 
ton, woolen and steel industries by differential wage, 
but now that the working-men have forced the same 
wage as our American working-men, and have also 
limited their hours and their output to three-fourths of 
the American product, the result is inevitable. These 
working-men are starving to death their own plants, 
making it impossible for their own employers to obtain 
contracts, and so are destroying their own jobs. Every 
American wants the British working-man to win out, to 
keep his share of the world’s business, and have his high 
wage, but the Britisher cannot expect to be let off with 
three-fourths of the productive work against our 
working-men who produce four-fourths. Even a work- 
ing-man lives in a universe of economic law. 


UR own American working-men now seem to be 
about to imitate their English brothers. Nothing 
is more common than this statement: ‘We shall never 
stop the strikes, nor the agitations, until we get a work- 
ing day of eight hours, and an average wage of eight 
dollars.” Now that is precisely the plan that was pro- 
posed by one of the most bitter and relentless labor 
agitators of Europe at one of the recent foreign trade 
union conferences. The sum of his argument was this: 
the Bolsheviki have got control of all capital in Russia 
through theft and murder, by a bloody revolution; I 
will show vou a way to transfer all capital in the United 
States to the wage earners bv a bloodless revolution. 
For example, the United States has fifty billions of 
dollars annual income. There are twenty millions of 
wage workers in the United States. Suppose now we 
agitate and strike until we force eight dollars a day for 
three hundred day; inthe vear, which will give each 
trade unionist twenty-four hundred dollars income 
But twenty millions ol workers times that twenty- 
four hundred dollars a vear, will equal forty-eight 
billions of dollars. 
There will then be two billions out of the fiity bil- 
lions national income, as interest on the war bonds 
The muscle-workers will get all the rest. leaving noth- 


ing for interest on capital, no [Continued on page 4%! 





Somebody ought to say at least one kind word for the so-called “better classes,” scoffed 


at by the agitators on nearly every street corner and by revolutionists all over the land 
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The Woman Who Wouldn’t 


By Barry Pain 


Illustration by Wilson . Dexter 








“I can understand why a man should 





want to marry a woman,” said Clare. 


HEN at the age of twenty-six Clare Arnot 

emerged from the Nursing Home after her 

mysterious illness with hair that was now 

quite white, her friends said that it was 

a pity. They also discussed whether she would restore 
it to its original tint or choose a more fashionable shade. 
At her ave she could not be expected to leave it like that. 
But she left it just like that She looked pretty, 


French, and eighteenth-century. She set her stage 
accordingly and installed gilt furniture and Aubusson 


carpets in her flat in Mayfair. And there at times she 
vave, by the light of manv candles, little dinners that 
were delightful in their accessories but somewhat want- 
ing in facts. Some people said that Clare Arnot had 
a stvle 

But her aunt, Lady Harston, a heavy lady who oecu- 
pied a heavy house, just round the corner in Grosvenor 
oquare 3 did iol approve 

“I don’t dine there,” she said. “I dare say it’s very 
witty, and elegant, and all that, but I don’t consider 
that a couple of prawns and a pistachio ice make a 
Besides, she’s only a girl, and I don’t approve 
It’s most 


«lime r 
of girls | wing their own establishments. 
unfortunate that she has the monev to do it, and it 


ought to be made illegal. Why can’t she live here? 


But it’s rather 


difficult to see why any woman should want to marry a man!” 


She always did before that illness. and was perfectly 
happy. That illness changed everything.” 

Lady Harston somewhat understated both the dinner 
and the hostess. Clare was not well described as “only 
a girl.” She was young and unmarried, but she had 
the dignity of a woman; in shops where she was un- 
known she was generally addressed as “madam.” As 
a matter of fact Lady Harston and her niece were great 
friends, unlike though they were in their tastes and dis- 
positions. Clare spent some months of every year at 
her aunt’s home in the country, But it had always been 
a luxury to her to be sometimes alone, and that luxury 
had now become a necessity 


ADY HARSTON’S prophecy that Clare would 
never get married proved correct, but not for the 
reason her ladyship gave —that no man of sense 
would want to marry anybody so _ independent 
and so over-refined. As the years went by Clare 
had several offers and dexterously evaded several 
more, 
At the age of twenty-eight a millionaire who em- 
ployed experts to procure for him the beautiful things 
that he was totally unable to appreciate, desired to add 


Clare Arnot to the collection, Her refusal had Lady 


Harston’s approval. Nor did she object when in the fol- 
lowing vear Clare refused a scrupulous young gentleman 
who would probably succeed to an earldom. But there 
were other refusals that tried her aunt’s patience sorely. 

“Its one of two things, Clare,” she said. “Either 
you think no man on earth is good enough for you — 
which is conceit —or you think you know better 
than nature — which is atheistic wickedness.” 

Clare said that the only nature she knew at all 
intimately was her own nature, and that she was 
humbly obeying its orders. 

Lady Harston’s exasperation reached its limit: when 
Sir James Morvian told her with sorrow that his letter 
of proposal to Clare had received an unfavorable reply. 
Sir James was young, good-looking, and accomplished. 
He had considerable prospects in the diplomatic service, 
a direction in which ancestors of his had distinguished 
themselves. And Clare had certainly seemed to like 
him. On several occasions, when her brother played 
host for her, Morvian had been a guest at one of Clare’s 
alleged dinners. They had met at many houses — 
Lady Harston’s amongst them — and had appeared to 
be sympathetic. He quoted her frequently. The 
phrase “As Clare Arnot says” was becoming familiar 
in a certain circle. 

“They were made for one another,” said Lady Har- 
ston despairingly to Mrs. Byrne. “They're both too 
geod to live and they both know it. Can't you do any 
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thing? You were at the convent school with her. 
You’re her oldest and most intimate friend.” 

“Perhaps,” said Jean Byrne. “But I doubt if any- 
body really knows her thoroughly. Of course I feel 
just as you do about it. She ought to marry, There is 
no real happiness for an unmarried woman, and she 
has only half a life. And this time I really did think it 
was coming all right. She would be the ideal wife for 
him. But what can I do?” 


” 


“You cannot really think so, Clare. 

“Why not? The statue does not eat, nor have a 
cold in the nose, nor grow old, nor die and decay, 
nor do anything revolting.” 

“Tt cannot think nor speak.” 

“Therefore it does not use its speech to betray 
its want of thought —as we human beings do.” 

“But we are straying from the point. Why should 


The Woman Who Wouldn't 3 


“Really? You've probably studied the subject 
more than I have. I've known people myself with 
quite bad characters and no artistic gifts at all — nor 
any other gifts. But really, Jean, 1 don’t think we 
need discuss the — how shall I put it? —the stud- 
qualifications of a man whom I have no intention of 
marrying. The question of heredity never entered my 
mind at all.” 

“Then in that case, Clare, can't you tell 





“Go and talk to her. Go now, she'll — 
probably keep you to lunch, but you can 
come to me afterward and get something 


Coming in February a Leonard Merrick story 


me plainly why vou won't marry him?” 
“Oh, ves,” said Clare. “* Principally, be- 
cause I'd much sooner attend lectures 





to eat. It’s of no use for me to see her 
for she’s heard my views too many times. 
But you might do something. Start talking about your 
school-days together and get her confidence.” 

“If I do, I shall be the first,” said Mrs. Byrne. She 
went but with no great hopes. 

She had invented her tactful way of leading up to the 
subject but Clare Arnot spared her the trouble. 

“Tf you’ve come from Aunt Mary,” she said, “‘ you've 
probably heard about that wretched mistake of 
Morvian’s. But I have an idea that it will all pass 
over and that we shall be good friends.” 

“T hope not,” said Jean earnestly. “I want you to 
be husband and wife.” 

Clare’s eyes sparkled slightly. Jean's unconscious 
humor was one of her priceless gifts. “* But why?” she 
said. ‘Things were very well as they were.” 

“But how much better they might be,” said Jean. 
“Will you never hear the voice of nature calling you?” 

“Come in to lunch,” said Clare. ‘And we'll wait 
on ourselves. I think one always talks more easily 
about the voice of nature when the servants are not 
present.” 

“Tama married woman,” said Jean Byrne stoutly, 
when the maids had retired. 

“T know,” said Clare, “I was one of the brides- 
maids.” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “but when I say that, what I 
mean is that your life is totally incomplete.” 

“Very likely,” said Clare. “But you forestalled 
me. ‘George could not marry the bridesmaids ”’ 


“Q‘URE,” said Jean, with the unconscious humor 
still in action. “But it’s not so much that I 
wanted you to marry George : 

And here Clare laughed joyously. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Byrne, “you are quite right. 
I did not express my meaning. What I meant was that 
I did want — and do want — you to marry somebody.” 

“IT can understand why a man wants to marry a 
woman. A woman has beauty and charm. But it’s 
rather difficult to see. why any woman should want to 
marry a man.” 

* Because it’s nature,” said Jean earnestly. 

“Dear old nature!” said Clare. ‘We are always 
fetching her out of the back-shop to use her as an 
argument, but we are rightly agreed that some of 
her ways are too absurd for discussion. I don’t over- 
rate nature. The best of us have to take some trouble 
to circumvent her. I often think that a beautiful 
statue is in some ways more admirable than a beautiful 
woman.” 





not a woman want to marry a man? Sir James Mor- 
vian is admittedly one of the best-looking men in 
London, and he has most attractive manners.” 

“Undoubtedly. It was neither for his looks ner his 
manners that I refused him.” 

“He has most refined tastes. 
cultured as you are.” 

“Oh, really, Jean, would you call me over-cultured ? 
That’s rather terrifying.” 

“Of course you are. You never swear. You avoid all 
the popular slang words like poison. You get your dresses 
out of pictures. You read far too much. You speak 
three languages well. Of course you're over-cultured.” 

“T sometimes think that I do accentuate my type 
a little too much.” 

**Candles instead of electric light in the living-rooms. 
And you won't have the telephone. Heaps of things 
like that which I could think of. Now, Sir James 
Morvian ——”’ 

“Well, it was not for any want of culture that I 
refused him.” 

“Then I know why it was. I've attended a course 
of lectures on eugenics myself, and I know it’s im- 
portant, but I don’t think it should weigh with you 
in this case.” 

“Tve never attended lectures on eugenics myself. 
‘Teaches you how to be indecent scientifically, doesn’t 
it? But what are vou talking about?” 

“About the black sheep of the Morvian family, of 
course — his cousin, Gilbert Morvian.”’ 

Clare Arnot began to turn a wine-glass round very 
slowly. “Gilbert Morvian, the sculptor. He died 
several years ago.” 

“Died? You knew him, or at any rate knew of 
him. Why should we mince matters? The poor 
man drank. It was not his only failing, either. The 
family packed him off to the South Seas, and in Samoa 
he committed suicide. Otherwise, he would probably 
have died of drink. You see, I admit all that. But 
it does not affect your marriage with Sir James in the 
least. All that bestial part — vou can’t call it any- 
thing else — in Gilbert Morvian was inherited from his 
mother’s side — and therefore does not affect Sir James 
at all.” 

“T see,” said Clare slowly. “‘ And his artistic gift — 
where did that.come from?” 

“Yes, he was supposed to be very clever, I believe. 
Well, [ve not been into that. Probably that also 
came from the mother’s side — artistic gifts and a bad 

ral character so often go together.” 


He is nearly as over- 





on eugenics, or commit suicide in Samoa, 
than even think about the possibility of 
such a thing. Let’s talk about something else.” 

But Mrs. Byrne did not remain much longer and 
went off to carry her despairing tale of failure to 
Lady Harston. 

And when she had gone Clare gave instructions 
that she would see nobody that afternoon, Alone in 
her room she read through once more a bundle of 
letters that she had read many times and had in- 
tended not to read again. They were beautiful and 
passionate letters from the only man she had ever 
loved — that drunken genius, Gilbert Morvian. 


HE affair had been a secret. It was to have been 

told when his reclamation was complete. And even 
her love had failed to reclaim him. But reclamation 
had seemed to be in sight. And then, far away from 
her, there had come another relapse, and following upon 
it the wave of remorse and depression in which he 
had taken his life. She read the last letter of all, 
telling her how he had burned all her letters and meant 
to make an end of himself. “I’ve had work and letters 
destroyed,” he wrote. “I love you too much to be 
able to endure myself.” 

The day that she received that letter Clare had 
gone about as usual. The secret must be kept still. 
She went through a fortnight of long days and sleep- 
less nights. And then the flesh was too weak for the 
fire of the spirit, and there followed a nervous break- 
down, and wise men from Harley Street, and six weeks 
in a Nursing Home. But still the secret was kept. 
Neither the wise men from Harley Street; nor Lady 
Harston, nor Jane Byrne ever knew the real cause 
of that illness. 

And as Clare, with wet eyes, read that last letter 
of all and pressed it to her lips, at the heavy house in 
Grosvenor Square, Mrs. Byrne narrated her failure to 
Lady Harston. 

* Well,” she said, “I lunched with her — excellent 
lunch, by the way — but I’ve done no good at all. 
It’s impossible to influence her.” 

**How did she seem?” 

“Oh, well enough, but unusually dull. Never said 
a witty nor amusing thing the whole time. I 
sometimes wonder if there could have been another 
man in the case. But if there had been I should 
have known.” 

* And I most certainly should. The fact is that she’s 
as cold as ice and as proud as Lucifer, and no man on 
earth is quite up to her standard, It’s a pity. She’s 
a good girl in many ways.” 


Do You Slump in the Afternoon? 


EW men or women — especially 
among those holding down “indoor 
jobs’ — are capable of putting as 
much “pep” into their work at 

three P. M. as they did during the morn- 
ing hours. 

Now, “pep” is largely a matter of proper rest, better 
nutrition, and a more perfect elimination. So perhaps 
the most important cause for that afternoon slump is 
a lack of the proper amount and quality of sleep the 
night before. 

Remember it is only during sleep that the final 
transformation of food pabulum into finished cell- 
structure is effected, and that a man can be starved to 
death, if only he is kept awake long enough. The 
Chinese used to demonstrate this in that cruel form 
of capital punishment which consisted in prodding a 
Victim into wakefulness until he was finally killed off 
by cell exhaustion and fatigue poison accumulations. 

So, the first method of insuring “pep” is to get 
another hour or two of refreshing sleep every night— 
even if this should necessitate the curtailing of a fair 
flock of social pleasures. Eight, or even ten hours’ 
sleep every night — preferably in a bed all to oneself, 
is time ‘very profitably spent. 

The next important thing in the prevention of the 


by Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


afternoon let-down, is to avoid “speeding.” This 
applies with equal force to the stenographer, the office 
man, or to anybody else who uses up all of his available 
supply of energy in a grand burst, and hasn’t anything 
left in reserve for the long, dragging hours of the 
afternoon. 

It’s a great mistake to think that one can get more 
work accomplished by this practise. For sustained, 
high-tensioned effort is always followed by a curve of 
diminishing returns. 

If possible, change, from time to time, the character 
of your work. This is a rest, in itself — as a different 
set of muscles and a different set of brain cells are 
brought into play —thus enabling the original set 
to rest up. 

Fresh air is also a great preventive of mid-session 
languor, as nothing is more potent than oxygen for 
burning up accumulated fatigue poisons. Of course 
if one attempts to sit under a gentle draft of pure air, 
while clad in diaphanous habiliments that Solomon, in 
all his glory, would never have dreamed of wearing in 


Jerusalem, the ‘result will very likely be 
an attack of rheumatism or pneumonia. 

One of the most invigorating of all 
stimulants in “clearing out the cobwebs” 
is the “fresh-air cocktail’? —first brought 
to my notice by Umberto Sorrentino, the concert 
tenor, who finds it of immense value as a health aid. 
To get the full benefits of this lung bath one should 
stand by the open window, with shoulders thrown 
back, and take ten or a dozen deep breaths in rapid 
succession — or until a slight feeling of giddiness is felt. 

This forced rapid breathing stimulates the action of 
the heart. sends the blood coursing through the veins, 
and oxidizes the carbondioxide in the system. If vou 
have no organic heart defects, nor high blood pressure, 
this exercise may prove an excellent tonic. 

A frequent cause of afternoon sluggishness is a too- 
hearty midday lunch, which leaves the indulger in the 
plethorically comfortable condition of an anaconda 
digesting a peccary. An excessive blood supply being 
required by the alimentary organs to facilitate the 
digestive processes, the brain suffers from temporary 
anemia. 

A heart of lettuce salad and a cup of weak coffee 
without sugar or cream — might lift many a man, who 
now eats a young steak or a [Continued on page 65} 
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“Vous etes Amer- 
icains!” he ex- 
claimed, and be- 
fore Don could 
defend himself. 
he kissed him on 


both cheeks. 








These magic 
adventures of 
an American 
Aviator who, 
captured by 
the Huns, 
makes his 
escape with 
some of his 
pals, has now 
reached a 
most dra- 
maiic chapter. 
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| In Full Swing For Freedom 


Friends 


\ thre o'cloc k we were dead wear, 
We began now to think about a hid 
ing place for the day. The next farm 


house had a shed beside it that wa 
We were attracted by it as 


\fter cantiously making certain 


open to the road 
Wwe passed 
that the place was empty, we walked in to 
tike possession On the bare earth we 
stretched out to rest. but it was frosty cold 
that morning, so before long, one after the other. 
we got up and walked about to restore the circulation 
to our benumbs d bodies 

\t half-past three, the limit of patience had been 
reached for evervone. We all hopped on poor Rogers 
and told him he must knock at the door. But he would 
not, he insisted, get any more people up in the middle 
of the night 

At last a light came on. Just 


trated to Us through the cTract 
})] 


a few weak rays pene 
of the shuttered win 
dows, but they were like essed beams of sunshine 
George and Oscar moved forward to knock. Again a 
kindly fortune smiled upon us. Once more we found 
friends who threw open their doors to us 

He was a fine old ch ip, this Belgian who took us in. 


Of huge stature, he towered above all of us by many 
inches. He had a fine face. too, kind. vet strong as the 
magnificent frame which it dominated 

His familv was smell It onsisted onl of his wife 
ind a baby that lav in cradle beside the stove 

As soon as the slight. the oman put the 
cotfee on to boil Before | ve were | ip] lv eating 
our breakfast with the Belgian and his wife Che old 
man became quite excited at times, as he damned the 


by Robert A. Anderson 


First Lieutenant. U.S. Air Service 


Ilustration by Wallace Morgan 


Germans, Once he left the room, to return a moment 
later with a revolver. This gun, he told us, he had kept 
hidden for three years. He was saving it for the first 
Hun who seriously molested him or his family. When 
a few minutes later we asked him to hide us, he eagerly 
jumped at the opportunity. . All these years he had 
been waiting to aid the cause of his country. Now the 
( hance had come. 

We must keep out of sight all dav. he warned us, for 
there was a German artillery school just outside this 
village — the village of Maffle — which was only a few 
miles southeast of Ath. 

hat day we slept in beds for the first time. Our 
host led us out through the back door to another build- 
ing, a cottage of two or three rooms. In one of these 
there were two beds, a double and a single one, both of 
which he told us to use. He built a fire on the hearth 
across the room, then, wishing us pleasant dreams, 
locked the outside door and went back to the other 
building 

Oh. the luxurv of those beds! To be sure we were a 
bit crowded with three in the double ene and two in the 
single, but the mattresses were so wonderfully soft after 
sleeping on the hard ground that we all slept like logs. 


and Enemies We Met Along the Road 


In peaceful slumber we spent the day, with 
only one interruption at noon, when they 
brought us soup, potatoes and bread. By five 
o'clock we were all awake, feeling much 
refreshed and eager to be off once more. 
Presently the key turned in the door outside 
and in walked our host with a beaming smile. 

“Vous avez bien dormé, n'est ce pas?” he 
greeted us cheerfully. 

We assured him that we had slept very well indeed. 
Then he offered us the suit of clothes he was carrying 
over one arm-—a good-looking brown suit, probably 
his best. The good old soul! He explained that this 
was the only suit he could give us, much as he wished to 
clothe us all. This would do for Mandel, who was the 
largest in the party. Now there would be but three of 
us in uniform. 

After dinner, when we would have said good-bye to 
our very kind friend, he would have none of it. He 
insisted on accompanying us, to guide us by the numer- 
ous footpaths with which he was familiar to a point 
well to the west of Ath. He studied the map with us 
and advised that we travel on the south side of the 
Ath-Enghien road, paralleling it through the village of 
Silly. 

When it was quite dark, we said good-bye to the 
woman, who presented us with a huge round loaf of 
bread and some baked potatoes as a farewell gift. We 
stowed them away in the knapsack, then off we went in 
company with our giant guide. 

He did not lead us immediately out of the village 
but instead took us by an alley to an inn. Somewhat 
surprised we entered with him. [Continued on page 71) 
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Tor Beaut iful Hc 
EAUTIFUL FLOORS are largely a matter of pre- 
vention—the great secret is to put them in perfect 

condition—and then keep them that way. Doorways, 

stair-treads and other parts receiving hard usage should 


be polished frequently. This requires no great amount 
of time or effort if the proper finish is used. 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX | 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper finish for floors | 
of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition and linoleum. It [fi 
does not show scratches or heel-prints —and floors polished with it |Ppv 
can easily be kept in perfect condition. Worn spots can be re-waxed \ 
without going over the entire floor. 
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WAX PF ' Te. Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for polishing your furniture, 
roR DANCIN ve leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, 
oors é 4 ' 2 a . ’ ere 9 , 
Ft ) \” velvety polish of great beauty and durability. Johnson’s Wax forms 
. a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, similar to the service 
rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk or dresser-top. 
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WILL DO THE 
REST. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


; | Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any floor. The feet 
PREPARED $ S | H of the dancers will spread the Wax, polishing the floor and 
j 


LiQuigy | > at immediately put it in perfect condition for dancing. 
Sesee PREPARED WAK .& 
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A Lomplete Finish and Pos 


Your dealer has ** JOHNSON’S ’”’—don’t accept a substitute. 
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SOLUBLE (INSTANT) 


Barrinéton Hall 


Coffee 
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This is famous 
Baker-ized Bar- 
rington Hall in in- 
stant form. ¥ 
size jar equal t 
pound of Baker-iz 
rington Hall Coffee 













nybody Can Make 
Perfect Coffee Now 


\ half teaspoonful of famous Barrington Hall 
crystals—add hot 
deliciously perfect 


in the form of 
water a 


collee is r sadly 


powdered 
steaming cup of 
instantly. 

Would you like to try making coffee in the 
pour on the water, see the. crystals 
dissolve, taste the and prove to 
own satisfaction that Soluble Barrington Hall is 
better. more economical and far more convenient? 


cup to 


coffee your 


In case your grocer has not yet received his 
shipme nt, send 10¢ for a Standard 25-cup tin. 


If you are not delighted with Barrington Hall 


in instant form, the money will be promptly 
refunded. Will you try it 7 . 
BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


L18 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 


212 North Second Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find tc for which please send » standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to : 





Name 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 


Address 


(rocer« 
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Make War Necessity 


Peace Prosperity 
Food Is Trumps To-day 


ESS than five 
years ago, as a 
people, we knew little or nothing 
about food, except to grow it and sell 

it, eat it and enjoy it. The nature of it, where 
it came from, how much there was of it, how 
much was needed, what became of it — were 
all of comparatively little moment, so long 
as the food itself was to be had when we 
wanted it. 

Then, suddenly, the whole world went 
together ina heap. We stacked our cards — 
to live.. Food was trumps. Nothing else 
mattered until the food supply of the world 
was accounted for, And in the accounting, 
Food — with a great capital F— was relent- 
lessly thrust into the limelight. No phase 
of it was left untouched by the glare that the 
War threw on it. Its production, handling, 
cost, preparation, final disposition were 
probed, studied, balanced. Its value was 
measured in the finest terms of nutritive 
requirement. The extreme food needs of 
humanity were definitely computed. The 
total world-supply of food was hunted down, 
measured not only in crops, tons, bushels, 
pounds, Ounces but in grams and calories, 
with due regard for the non-measurable 
factors — and the whole divided as fairly as 
possible among the people of the world. 

But this was not all. The authorities 
whose professional knowledge made this 
work possible were just as lavish in dis- 
tributing scientifie data, in thoroughly usable 
form, about food, as they were careful in 
guarding and controlling the food itself. 
Surely never in history has an ordered array 
of facts about any one subject been so freely, 
completely, and vividly loosed upon a people. 
So much so, in fact, that the man largely 
responsible for it all has been termed the 
biggest man of the War, and a people stirred 
by the part their newly gained knowledge 
played im 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


a finer polishing of 
much that has gone 
before. So viewed, and so understood, appar- 
ent complication resolves itself into simplifi- 
cation, The more we know, the simpler the 
whole scheme of right living grows. 

This is best illustrated in one of the biggest 
forward strides made in recent food research 
work, — the study of the specific nature of 
food by means of biological analysis in addi- 
tion to chemical analysis. The latter taught 
us that proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
certain inorganic salts, with water, were the 
important constituents of a normal diet. 
Actual experimenting in the feeding of an- 
imals has taught much more about the fune- 
tion of food. It has taught that the above 
elements alone will not feed the body; but 
that many natural foods contain other fac- 
tors, not formerly recognized, that must be 
present in any diet that will completely feed 
the body. It has also taught that while 
these newly discovered factors are variously 
present in our common foods, they are very 
definitely present in milk and its products, 
and all the leafy vegetables, and that no diet, 
however otherwise complete Or varied, will 
furnish adequate nourishment unless it con- 
tains these two foods. 


HE steps by which this new knowledge 
has been reached cover several years, and 
thousands of experiments, and are not easy 
to follow. But, after all, does this work real- 
ly teach us anything more than substantia- 
tion of the fact that milk and green veg- 
etables are necessary and particularly whole- 
some foods — a big, plain truth most of us 
have always known, if many have ignored it. 
We were brought up on it, at any rate, when 
we were told that milk would make us grow, 
and spinach put roses into our cheeks. In 
the same way, it is only because of the pro- 
gress made 


mous in the sci- 





accome a 
plishing 
the  fail- 
ure of the 
German 
surprise 
party are 


Year For Food 


We Spend $12,000,000,000 a 


Question Is, Are We Well Fed? 


ence of 
feeding 

that we 
.. But the can name 
so glibly, 
to-day, the 





more Or 
less deter- 
mined to hold what they have learned, and 
apply it, just as practically to peace times; 
while the food scientist reiterates that an 
“adequate diet is the first essential of na- 
tional existence.” We have come to realize, 
at last, that wise feeding is not unrelated to a 
country’s progress and prosperity, and that 
some understanding of the science of nutrition 
is a practical asset for any one to possess. 

The dark ages in the history of food are 
over for the American people. Facts are 
now commonly available that once belonged 
only to the laboratory or the library. Doubt- 
less no single greater material good has come 
out of the War than this common education 
in scientific food knowledge. But when one 
reads, from day to day, that “recent in- 
vestigations have led to great advancement 
in our knowledge of what constitutes an 
adequate diet,” that a new edition of an 
authoritative work has “half again as many 
pages and chapters as the original edition 
of a few.years ago,” or when One comes 
across some such blurb as “accepted food 
theories exploded,” one wonders for how long 
and to what extent all this recently acquired 
food education by the people will be of 
practical avail. 


wie the present rapid progress by re- 
search workers in the field of nutrition 
and food economy, what we must guard 
against now is confusion, and consequent loss 
of all that has been gained by recent popular 
appreciation of this knowledge. We must 
hold on—and follow. That is the next 
long step in our food education. But. this is 
not as difficult. as*it may seem, for, if we ex- 
amine into the advancements made, we find, 
in many cases, that even such discoveries as 
may appear startling at first are merely 
corroborative evidence of what has been 
found, or concluded before. What is new 
now is in a sense. Jargely a whittling down, 


five great 
groups of 
food — meat and its substitutes, fats, sugar 
and syrups, cereals, fruits and vegetables — 
and know that each group must be represent- 
ed in some form in the day’s feeding. A few 
years ago it was apparently possible to 
classify foods only in such terms that it re- 
quired a student of chemistry to understand 
them. “Energy requirement” is another new 
term that befogs some of us, but, notwith- 
standing, it has enabled us to know very 
in pi s and ounces — just 
how much milk, and butter, and sugar, and 
syrup, and bread, and meat we need a day. 

It is really only for reasons such as these 
that the chapters in our great food books 
must be continually rewritten, and, so, 
day by day our whole feeding problem 
grows more simple, theoretically at least. 
Our food scientists are making good. We 
have, in addition, producers, and shippers, 
and packers and specialists, and cooks, and 
housekeepers, each skilled to the highest 
degree in his Own particular line. We have, 
further, good food in the country. We are 
enviably rich in it. We spend twelve billion 
dollars a year On Our tables. 

And still — with all this wealth, we are 
not yet well fed. There is a gap still to be 
bridged between theory and practise. We 
need still larger understanding. The sci- 
entist, the economist, the producer, the 
packer, the dealer, the cook, the housekeeper 
must find a way to unite On mOre common 
ground. The lines each represents must 
converge, sO that as a people we shall have 
the nourishment required in the form of such 
food as is best and most enjoyable — without 
prohibitive cost, without making slaves of 
our women, without destroying the American 
home. The new food prophet is not the 
theoretical scientist, but the practical sci- 
entist — the one who, with all the theory at 
his finger tips, can transform it for the 
people into three square meals a day. 
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IMPROVED B THE The fight for greater efficiency and economy in electric 
power and lighting circuits has been won. 

ue AKERS ENDORSED The universal saving of 80% in annual fuse mainte- 
nance costs, the big safety features, the protective 
BY THE GREAT “—— 
FIRST: Our tests on ECONOMY renew- 
i able FUSES years ago in our lab- 

: 
| “ING PUBLIC 






The renewable fuse has come into its own. 





oratories; 


SECOND: Thousands of industrial plants all 
over the country in their light and 
power circuits; 


THIRD: The U. S. Government on battle- 
ships, in fortifications, in Navy 
Yards, and in all other war activi- 
ties; 








































have now been accepted and ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES are approved by the UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, established and maintained by the 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


To electrical circuits of all kinds, ECONOMY FUSES 


mean , 
The 80% actual money saving demonstrated 


in hundreds of installations; 





Lite. 


Abe hE te Reduced fire hazards due to accurate rating 
é22 


and performance, added to the highest qual- 
ity of construction; 


Greater protection to lives, property, and 
electrically driven machinery. 

ECONOMY renewable FUSES were 

the pioneers. The money spent by the 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. made pos- 

sible this great advancement in elec- 

trical saving and safety. The service 
performed by ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES was the service that won the 
endorsement of electrical men every- . 
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THE IMPROVED ECONOMY renewable FUSE 


Study the renewable link feature. See the two narrow bridges of 
metal holding the “‘ DROP OUT ”’ feature in place. In operation on 
short circuits, these two bridges fuse. The entire fuse metal does not 
volatilize, only the two narrow bridges. This very greatly decreases 
mR the danger factor due to thetremendouspressure generated when an 
be —~— -— . : a ae entire strip of fusible metal is instantly converted into gases. Only 

a the fuse metal is destroyed; the fuse itself is ready for years of 
service. See the new winged washer which makes it simple and easy 
for anyone to replace the Drop Out Renewal Link in a few minutes, 


Sold by all electrical jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS”"—the Non-Renewable 
Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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THIS PICTURES THE SONORA SHERATON AS IT WOULD APPEAR 
IN THE MANSION AT HURSLEY PARK, HAMPSHIRE, BUILT IN 1718 
AND FAMOUS FOR ITS LATE GEORGIAN DECORATIONS, 


N”! \BLI. for its erace and refinement, the 
- Sonora Sheraton is one of the daintiest of 
the Sonora art creations. It is charmingly 
beautv of the 


the attractive inlay is instantly apparent. 


> Sheraton original e cabinet of tht 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


onderfully pure, rich, delightful 


the Panama 


rid-famous for it 
on highest score for quality at 


For tone, design, and important exclusive features 
of construction Sonora is unequalled 


1 complete line of upright and period models is available. Prices $60 to $rooo 


Doda end for Gene ri I x Period Catalog 16X 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Ince. 


George E. Brightson, President 

279 Broadway, Fifth Avenue at 53rd St. 

Toronto Branch: 1. MONTAGNES & Co.., Ryrie Building 
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The Bomb —— Continued from page 12 





Blum. Nine out of ten of you fellows are 
bugs. I think the tenth has a little sense, 
but it is pretty well drowned out by the flub- 
dub of the various kinds of revolutionists.” 

“Various kinds, eh?” said Blum. “* What 
you mean — various kinds?” 

“Well, since you want to know, put that 
bomb on the table there,” Johnson answered 
genially. “I will not touch it. I give you 
my word of honor.” 

“Ha, ha, word of honor!” laughed the 
assassin, and put the bomb gingerly down on 
a chair out of the millionaire’s reach. 

“Never heard of word of honor?” inquired 
the host. “No? Well, let it go. Take off 
that tweed cap. It looks hot and uncom- 
fortable and there's egg on it. You really 
ought not to put it on the floor when you eat 
at lunch-counters.” 

Blum took off his hat and exposed a bullet- 
lopped dome with a small round bare spot 
which shone. He said, “Go on You 
was saying about the different kinds of 
revolutionaries.” 

“Yes,” said the other, flicking the ashes of 
his cigar toward the instrument of death on 
the chair. “I see you have a clock arrange- 
ment inside that thing. Listen! What an 
unpleasant little tiek!” 

\ dollar and halt watch,” the potential 
murderer said. “But 1 didn’t fix up this 
bomb. It was did for me. And once the 
plug is pulled out like what I did when T come 
around the corner, it’s gotter go off.” 

“Yes, I suppose it has,’ said Johnson with 
a sigh. ‘*But I was say ing . 

“Yes, you was sayin’ , 

‘That one of the kinds of revolutionaries 
is the writer and lecturer. Some are busted 
magazine writers. Some of ‘em are publishers 
who have been turning sour. Most of ‘em 
are interested in women — but don’t dare. 
They find a short cut to fame and a hundred 
dollars a week by being ‘liberals,’ as they call 
themselves. They write for the weekly re- 
views and lecture to women and you will 
notice that sex and socialism go hand in hand 
with those fellows.” 

Aw, I knows them,” sneered Blum. “Us 
fellers who has done a day's work with our 
hands is wise to them. Ve calls ‘em god- 
sakers because they is alvays sayin’ * Fer 
Gawd's sake, sumpthin® ought to be done.” 

‘They are ‘sissies.’ said Johnson 

“TH say they is.” added Blum. He 
paused a moment and said, “Look here! 
You ain't sayin’ Pm one o° them, eh?” 

‘Tut-tut,” answered the millionaire. 
Don't grab the bomb. IT know vou are not.” 

At this moment the bomb itself uttered a 
menacing click. 

“You don't suppose there is any mis- 
take?" Johnson asked, looking down at his 
time-piece. “* By rights we should have eight 
minutes left.” 

“T guess it vill be all correck,” the other 
answered with some assurance. “Twas 
promised exact twenty minutes to make m) 
getaway.” 

“Well, then,” said the millionaire, dusting 
his sleeve with the tips of his fingers, “I will 
speak of the other two kinds. They are 
found everywhere — in all classes, no doubt. 
Speaking in a way that you will understand, 
they are the wolves and the sheep, the trap- 
setters and the suckers, the squirrels and the 
nuts. There is always about one wolf, trap- 
setter and squirrel to about eight or ten 
thousand lambs, easy marks and nuts.” 

“You mean that the leaders of our cause is 
playin’ us for suckers, eh?” 

* Well, they would deny it. Maybe they'd 
deny it to themselves. But do you ever 
notice this, Blum? They're always talking 
about equality. But their leadership is the 
one thing you can’t take away from ‘em. 
They profit most — don’t they? Make more 
money than you, don’t they?” 

Johnson leaned back in his chair and in- 
dulged himself in a good simulation of hearty, 
care-tree laughter. 

“Why, Blum, old boy,” he said, leaning 
over toward the bomb, but pointing at the 
other man as if to hold his attention, “* Blum, 
old turnip, can’t you see these leaders of 
yours are only trying to make another little 
world all over again? Not a world of equal- 


ity — just another world of human nature — 
not perhaps as good a world as we have 
now — but one in which they get the cream. 


Take away their leadership, Blum, and see 
how cold their feet grow.” 

“You say they is crooks?” 

“No, I didn’t say so. I suppose there are 


crooks among them. There are crooks 
among the leaders everywhere — the church, 
politics, business — but they are growing less, 
Probably there are more crooks among your 
leaders than among any other leaders. Why? 
Because it's a new business, and in a new 
business or a new church or a new party 
there is always a happy feast for crooks. It 
just so happens that the particular leader 
you are following is a crook.” 

“Tt's a lie!” exclaimed Blum. “ Besides, 
how you know vat leader I follow? — I follows 
no leader. [Tam a thinker trom myself!” 

‘That brings me to the point, Blum. 1 
said betore when you claimed to be a thinker 
that vou were a greasy jackass. Now I say 
that vou are one of the nuts. And a very 
poor nut, too. Your shell is so thin that no 
self-respecting squirrel would crack you. 
But vou have been cracked, old man.” 

“How do you mean?” The assassin’s 
eves narrowed, 

Jessup Johnson pointed toward the bomb 
that was still ticking away so busily. He 
said, “Do you know who bore the e xpense of 
manufac turing that infernal-machine?” 

one 
I did.” said the other, crossing his knee, 

‘That is a lie! 

Joknson sat up in his chair, and looked 
severely at the other. “Now you've said 
that enough,” said the millionaire threaten- 
ingly. “The first thing you know I'll lose my 
temper. There'll be a mix-up, the contriv- 
ance will go off and we will both be minced 
and shredded. We will be on the wall and 
on these bricks in a kind of stippled effect. 
I said that I did —that I paid for this 
bomb.” 

There was something so convincing about 
Johnson’s manner that Blum said defiantly, 
“Td like it to have you tell to me how you 
paid from it.” 

The host looked at his watch. Perhaps 
the shortening of the time had caused the 
heads of perspiraticn which had now come 
cut upon his forehead. 

“Blum, somebody must have put this 
bomb in your hands. Probably some one 
who had influence with you. Somebody 
who told you that you were going to doa 
great thing for the Cause.” 

“He would have did it himself, but he vas 
sick.” 

“Sick — my eye!” said Johnson. “He 
took the big money that was paid to do this 
job and he bought you cheap to do it.” 

Blum protested. He replied angrily. 
‘There vas no money from this job. It is 
done fer lof.” 

“You are a_ black, 
Johnson. 

‘The money [ took it from him vas only 
fer “one more good time. 

“That's what [ say 
of the thousand dollars.” 

‘Thousand dollars!” 

“Yes, T said thousand dollars. He only 
gave you a few bills. Have you got any 
Jeft?” 

“Yes. A couple dollars.” 

“Good!” 

Blum looked at Johnson suspiciously. 
“You can't make such a monkey business 
with me,” he said, snarling and showing his 
yellow teeth like a dog. “What kind of 
foolishness is this? You paid a thousand 
dollars!” 

“Certainly,” said Johnson. “I gave a 
detective the thousand. He's been living 
with you fellows for a good many weeks. 
He gave the man you call Abe the thousand 
dollars. But Abe is a leader, a wolf and a 
squirrel, So he found you — the sheep, the 
nut, the easy mark. You were to take the 
chance of planting this bomb under my bed- 
room over there in the North Wing of the 
house. You were to do this for the love of 
the Cause. And he gives you a handful of 
mony to buy some of your vile pleasures 
which have marked your face, and he keeps 
the thousand.” 

The assassin started forward and then 
laughed craftily. ‘You must think I am 
one big fool to make a listening from you, eh? 
No man is such a booby to pay a thousand 
dollars to get himself blown up. Ha! Ha! 
I laugh with you!” 

“Oh, well, perhaps if we are lucky, you 
will have one of the marked bills in your 
pocket,” suggested the millionaire, glancing 
at the bomb. 

* Marked bills!” 


“Yes, of course. 


sinning liar,’ said 


he kept almost all 


\Continued on page 41 
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ALUMI 
In the Chalmers engine, the exhaust gases 
from cylinders three and four play like blow 
torches on the Hot Spot. The incoming fuel, 

striking this Hot Spot directly, is converted into 
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Fig. 1—In this overhead type of motor the gas passages are !ong—of 
different th 8 abrupt benc * in the manifold—resulting in condensa- 
tio! » uneven v« lume and exce sive vibration. 

















Fig. 2—In this type the manifold runs through the cylinder block and 
is water jacketed. During the long uneven travel to the cylinders, 
condensation with all its attendant troubles is certain to be excessive. In 
cold weather the water jacketed manifold makes for hard starting, 
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fine, dry gas. Passing on through the “ 
curves of the Ram’s-horn manifold, it travel 
an equal distance to all inlet valves ‘and abso 
lutely even charges are delivered to all cylinders 
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Fig. 3—In this manifold with its varying lengths, accumulation of = 
gles, etc., the difficulties in the way of even volume or even mixtul 
are apparent at a glance. 














mecifold having three abrupt bends and three remarkably different le 


Fig. 4—Here is another overhead valve type of motor, with an inl 
of gas travel. 
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Why the Hot Spot Chalmers is 


Two Years Ahead of the Times 


GREAT many motor cars today are not 

behaving the way they once did, They 

are slow to start, often make a fuss 

over an insignificant hill, sputter and 

backfire, use up a lot of fuel and deliver abbrevi- 
ated mileage. 


The temptation is natural to blame the fault on 
the car, but this is unfair, The trouble is not with 
the car, but with the gas you feed it. The fuel it 
was designed to “‘digest’’ can be purchased now 
only at isolated points and at drug store prices. 


For gas has gone down and down in grade and 
engines have not been redesigned to take care of 
the inferior quality. 


You can imagine the difficulties you would ex- 
perience with your own digestive apparatus if you 
had lived all your life on a diet of fine food and 
then of a sudden been forced to eat low grade, 
coarse food. 


That is exactly what happens with automobile 
gas engines nowadays, and there has been only 
one engine designed which meets successfully this 
condition, That engine is found in a Hot Spot 
Chalmers. 


No doubt you have heard much about the Hot 
Spot. Certainly if you live near a Hot Spot 
Chalmers owner, you have received a pleasant im- 
pression about this wonderful car. It possesses 
two devices, both ingenious in the results they 
provide, that have lifted the Chalmers far above 
its price field, 


First of all, Hot Spot takes the gas that comes 
from the carburetor, and in order to get out the 
power that nature put in “cracks up” the gas into 
a fine vapor. So fine, as a matter of fact, that 
engineers term it “dry” gas. You know there is 
as much power in a low grade gas as in a high 
high grade gas—if the engine can ever get it out. 


The heavyweight gas striking Hot Spot is 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


affected the same as a drop of water thrown on a 
hot stove. 


This refined mixture is then delivered to each 
of the six cylinders in equal volume through Ram’s- 
horn—the most efficient manifold yet devised. 


Its efficiency is due to its “easy air bends,” ab- 
sence of sharp corners, and the fact that it provides 
a very direct route from Hot Spot to each of the 
six cylinders. 


Now Ram’s-horn not only feeds the“pulverized” 
gas to the cylinders in the most direct route known 
to a gas engine but also the quickest route. 


Note the diagrams on the opposite page. Figure 
1 shows the prevailing type of engine manifold 
with long gas passages, and the tendency to deliver 
a rich mixture to four of the six cylinders. 


Figure 2 shows another prevailing type with 
four awkward bends and a normal mixture to only 
two of the six cylinders. 


Figure 3 shows another prevailing type with 
three different lengths of gas passages and a nor- 
mal mixture to only two cylinders. 


Figure 4 shows still another prevailing type 
with three abrupt bends and three different lenghts 
of gas passages. 


In these four prevailing but old fashioned types 
there is a tendency towards “jerkiness” in the 
engine, vibration that annoys and ultimately shakes 
a car to pieces, engine knocks, slow starting, burned 
bearings, thinned out lubrication, scored cylinders, 
repair bills and your car removes itself from 
the asset column to a liability. 


It is the elimination of 
these through Hot Spot and 
Ram’s-horn that makes 
Chalmers one of the few great 
cars of the. world. 


Price, five-passenger, $1685 , 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The Bomb —— Continued from page 36 





I don’t always trust detectives — completely. 
The bills given him were marked. He did 
not know that. It just came into my mind 
that when you, or whoever planted that little 
exterminator, was arrested it would be com- 
forting to my faith in my detective to have 
some of my marked money found in your 
possession.” 

Blum was interested. 
we got?” he asked. 

J. J. gazed down at his watch. “It’s just 
four-fifteen,” he said. ** Five minutes to go.” 

“Let's see your vatch,” said Blum. 

The millionaire held it up; the other man 
nodded and took a revolver from his side 
coat-pocket which he gripped with his 
mechanic’s stained hand. 

“T suppose in a minute or two you ll cover 
me with that,” said Johnson. “Then you'll 
co off far enough to throw the bomb. IT can't 
see why the bomb Why 
wouldn't the revolver do?” 

“T don’t know,” said Blum 

“T do,” the other answered, throwing away 
his unfinished cigar. “It was 
insisted that it should be a bomb.” 

Blum, without taking his cautious gaze 
from his victim, drew two or three crumpled 
bills from his trousers’ pocket 

“How was it made the mark, eh?” he 
asked. 

“A little circle of red ink inside every zero 
in the serial number of the bill.” said Johnson 

Blum looked down a moment and when he 
raised his glance again he had turned color 
No doubt it may appear to be an exaggera- 
tion, but Blum had turned yellow. His 
cheeks and forehead had taken on a yellow 
cast. His bulby nose was yellowed. There 
was yellow in his red lips, which made them 
look for a moment like thick strips of orange 
skin. There was yellow in the whites of 
his eyes. 

“My God, it is it!” 

“So naturally I objected to vour calling me 
a liar — on general principles and because of 
the special injustice on this occasion,” said 
Johnson in a pitying tone. “However, this 
must be a great disillusionment to 
Blum.” 

The oily welts of veins were standing out 
on the prospective murderer's forehead. He 
wiped the back of his hand across his low 
hrow upon which the fringe of black hair hung 

“You wanted to be killed, eh? You must 
he an unhappy man. eh?” he said hoarsely 

“We are all unhappy if we get to believing 
it.” said Johnson. “* But I did not want to be 
killed. T will tell you the truth — Lam very 
vexed about being killed. Self-preservation 
is a strong instinct. Blum.” 

“How many minutes we got?” the wretch 
asked, moving away slightly from the chair 
where the bomb was ticking with its grim 
little insistence. 

“It’s all right far.” Johnson. 
“Don’t move.” He spoke in a tone of com- 
mand which was almost hypnotic. 

“You spoke of happiness, Blum. You who 
have sought for it ought to know the rudi- 
ments of its chase. IT only have a moment to 
speak of it, but I do not doubt that you feel 
that the world has been kind to me and un- 
kind to you. You think there is some hard- 
ship about working with the hands — a kind 
of injustice about it. If you are going to 
work with your hands, you think I ought to 
as well. You'd like to make me. And I'd 
not mind. But the truth is, Blum, that you 
are fitted to work with your hands and I am 
fitted to work with my head — my poor old 
head with its worries and aches. It may be 
darned unfortunate that it is so, but fitness 
isa fact. If it weren't, the gorilla would be 
elected President. There is a rough system, 
to select us according to our fitness. It falls 
down often enough. Perhaps it fell down 
when it let me get by, as you would say. I 
wish you weren't so nearly like the gorilla, 
Blum. But it is not anything te theorize 
about. You were made as you were made 
greasy, unbalanced, profligate. The only 
chance you had was to have a son better than 
you and fit to compete with sons of men like 
me. You threw it away. Just like you, 
Blum — you greasy jackass.” 

I don’t want no lecture,” the other said. 
“Vat you know about being up against it 
vithout food, eh — that’s vat comes from 
being worn out and at the bottom.” 

“And what do you know about being with- 
out a digestion?” asked Johnson. “That is 
what comes of being worn out by the strain 
of the top.” 


“How much time 


Was necessary, 


because | 


you, 


so said 


“T said I didn’t vant no lecture. I vanted 
to know why you vanted this bomb, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, why I wanted a bomb planted. 
Well, that’s easy. The idea of all stupid 
revolutionary fools is to go the limit, talk 
about monsters of greed like me, and terrorize 
us. We fellows you call capitalists have the 
sume fool group of nanny-goats. They want 
to suppress everything. They want to ter- 
rorize, too. They forget that they can’t 
suppress thinking — now can they?” 

“But they try it, though,” shouted Blum. 
“By God, the injustice, I vith my eves have 
seen it!” 

“Certainly — exactly!” admitted J. J 
“It’s only the foxy ones on both sides who see 
the real strategy. If the stupid ones want 
one thing, then the shrewd ones on the other 
side want that same thing, of course.” 

“Like vben the police raided my friend's 
house and struck his vife in the mouth.” 

“Ha!” said “You see it! 
Your friend was an agitator. Next day he 
had something to tell, en? And those who 
heard him and knew what he said was true 
knew that the other side was afraid and that 
it had done something villainous, eh? And 
then when their minds were hot from a sense 
of injustice they would swallow almost any 
silly idea as a cure-all of injustice.” 


Johnson. 


“Sure. Ve knows that — same as you.” 
“Well, I'm on the other side, Blum. 
That's why I furnished the money — which 


you didn’t get —to plant this bomb. It 
would have helped to discredit your crowd, 
Blum. Indeed it will, I feel sure. As 
chance has brought it about, I will have to 
make a sacrifice 1 did not intend to make. I 
was willing to devote the North Wing to it 
but not myself. However 
He sighed. 


“You sav vou did not mean it to blow 
vou?” 
“C": no,” said the millionaire calmly 
“That was very unfortunate, and | 
understand now how it happened.” 
“How much time is left?" Blum inter- 
rupted nervously. “I ain't going to be 


blown to Hell, mister. I'm going back to 
run a knife into Abe for holding out on me.” 


“LT understand they call him Abe, the 
Idealist,” 3. J. remarked. “Oh. the time? 
I almost forgot. Why, look! We've got 
nearly two minutes more.” 

“What do we run them chances for?” 
Blum asked, with narrowed eyelids. 

“Because there's no hurry, Blum. Two 


minutes are two minutes. And I just thought 
Id explain that the reason I came out here — 
to be alone — and to think, was because I am 
as interested in this social business as you are. 
I've got a bad mind for it because it has kind 
of hardened with the years, like concrete in a 
mold. But let that go. I was going to tell you 
that I set the date for this bomb on Friday 
the thirteenth. I thought, ‘Well, Saturday 
is a good newspaper day, followed by Sun 
day, too. And the whole country will read 
about the latest outrage of the reds.””’ 

Blum picked up his tweed cap with the 
spot of soft-boiled egg on the top. 

“The trouble was, Blum, that you came on 
the twelfth.” 

“Is this the twelfth?” 
astonished assassin. 

“Yes. Just like vou muddle-headed in- 
competents. You can’t even follow instruc- 
tions. You came the day! But 
now I’ve only got about a minute more. 
Perhaps these will be my last words. You 
better listen.” 

“What you want now?” Blum said, cock- 
ing his ear to hear the ticking of the bomb, 
which apparently had stopped. 

“Well, just this, Blum. I'll be saying 
good-bye to you soon. We may never see 
each other again. But before you go I'll 
prove to you that there is a vast difference 
between us. Perhaps we would both like to 
reduce men to equality and a common level. 
But equality is like the sea serpent. It just 
isn’t so. Inequality of virtue, brains, fitness 
is a fact — just like Wednesday is a fact.” 

“I believe in eekvallity!” answered Blum, 
giving the word his own pronunciation. 
“T do!” 

“You do, eh? 

Johnson 
seized his revolver. 

“T vouldn’t kill you unless you tried mon- 
key business,” said Blum. 

The millionaire looked once more at 
watch. 


exclaimed the 


wrong 


Well, good-bye.” 


and immediately Blum 


arose, 


his 
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Grape=Nuts 


— full of the energy-producing 
| nourishment that keeps the human 
| machine” on the go. 
| —a rebuilderof tissues torn down 
by the daily grind. 
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California Syrup of Figs” 





All druggists sell the reliable and genuine 
“California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna’’. 


Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
printed on label. Mother! You must look for our 
name,—The California Fig Syrup Company. 
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You Are Welcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





\ xe 
See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day 
test of a new, scientific tooth 
cleaner. 


You have found, no doubt, 
that brushed teeth still dis- 
color and decay. The methods 
you use are inadequate. There 
is now a better way. 


The cause of most tooth 
troubles is a film. It is ever- 
present, ever-forming. You 
can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors 

not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


That film is clinging. It gets 
into crevices and stays. So, 
despite your brushing, it may 
do a ceaseless damage. Teeth 


are safer, whiter and cleaner 
if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Years of care- 
ful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved its 
efhciency. Now leading den- 
tists all over America are urg- 
ing its adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of teeth. 


This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is offered to every home 
for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 


For long this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. And that discovery 
opens a new teeth-cleaning 
era. 


The results are quickly ap- 
parent. A ten-day test is con- 
vincing. We urge you to make 
it at our cost and learn what 
clean teeth mean. Lest you 
forget, cut out the coupon 
now. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 923, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 


Address 


92 


Look in Ten Days 
Note 


how clean teeth feel after using 


Make this ten day test. 


Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. In ten days 
let your own teeth tell you what 


is best. 


| or something. 


* Ain't you frightened?” asked Blum. 

Johnson did not answer. He reached for 
another cigar and lit it. 

“When you go, Blum, leave that bomb 
here with me.” 

“For vat reason, eh?” 

“To prove that I am — well, never mind. 
Take my advice and leave it.” 

“TI don’t believe there is nothings in it,” 
said Blum from a distance. 

“T said leave it.” 

Blum came back. 

“There is somethings funny business. It 
has stopped ticking and you ain’t ever been 
afraid. I suspected all along there vasn’'t 
nothings in it.” 

Johnson smiled. The sun had dropped 
behind the garden enclosure of hedge and 
poplars. 

“ Leave it with me.” 

“I vouldn’t do it!” exclaimed Blum. 
“You ain't never been afraid of it. You 
filled me with suspicion from the first time. 
You just vant me to leave it for some reasons. 
Maybe evidence, eh — or somethings.” 

“Take the advice of a man better than 
you.” 

“Bah!” said Blum hoarsely, his face con- 
torted with animal passion. “You ain't so 
smart. Ill throw it in the sea. There ain't 
nothin’ in it but evidence to use against me 
You liar!” 

“It's full of danger. I beg you to let me 
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suffer the consequences of my own naughty 
schemes,” said Johnson, adjusting his tie, * 

But Blum was crafty. 

“You met your eekvall this time,” he said, 
and picked up the bomb. “Don't you move 
or yell or nothing. I got a gun. I'm going 
back to run a knife into Abe, the son ot a 

His blasphemous words were lost as he 
turned away and crossed the lawn. 

When he had come to the middle of the 
tennis-court and had stepped on the white 
receiving line there came a crash which shook 
Jessup Johnson’s chateau, the trees, the 
rocks and perhaps the waters of the Sound. 
After this detonation a great stillness fol- 
lowed, and particles of dust and débris as 
they fell upon the leaves of the shrubbery 
made a little pattering noise. : 


There was no sign of Blum. He had 
vanished as completely as a broken soap 
bubble. Johnson might have been inclined 


to believe that he had only imagined that 
nasty presence, had he not fixed his fascinated 
gaze upon a dark object which came down 
from somewhere and lit in a patch of flower- 
ing plants. 

It was a tweed cap with the egg still there, 

Johnson looked at his watch. He held it 
to his ear. He shook it. It would not go. 
It said four-twenty. 

“Poor devil,” said J. J. “How unfit he 
was — compared to me —or even to Abc, 
the Idealist.” 
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Us Girls —— Continued from page 22 





announcement, a month later, to the effect 
that Mrs. Miller took great pleasure in invit- 
ing her to the marriage of her daughter Effie 
to Mr. Theobald Bibley. She knew that she 
intended to accept the invitation. She knew 
that wild horses would not keep her from 
attending the ceremony. Nevertheless, she 
tore the invitation into bits, threw them upon 
the floor and said to her mother: 

“Isn't it disgusting?” 

In the meantime, Mr. Park had called 
upon Drina to “take farewell” before return- 
ing to Milwaukee. He found her in pink, 
which seemed to make her blue eyes look 
bluer than ever. 

“TI think you're wonderful,” he said. 

“[ know | am,” remarked Drina, placidly. 


| . . 
She was entirely through with Mr. Park. 


“Do you mind,” he began anew, “if I 
talk to you seriously? Miss Schmalz — 
Drina —” 

“Miss Schmalz, please,” said she. 

“You don’t seem to like me at all,” said 
Mr. Park, with a tragic air. For a moment 

just one moment — Drina hesitated. It 
would serve him right if she encouraged him 
to go on, she thought, only to disillusion him 
with a violent jolt. But there was that 
within her which forbade it. 

“Of course I like you,” she said, rising, 
“and I hope you have had a nice time in 
New York. Effie thinks you're awfully 
interesting.” 

Mr. Park could not climb the heights. 
After a few gasps and floundering banalities 
he departed with a promise to send Drina an 


‘illustrated postal card occasionally. 


The bride herself took no greater pains 
with her personal adornment on the after- 
noon of the wedding than did Drina. As they 
were leaving immediately for their honey- 
moon Effie was handicapped by the necessity 
of wearing a traveling-dress which has not 
the lure for the masculine eye that fluffs and 
frills possess. And, after Drina had kissed 
her friend, Mr. Bibley said: 

“This is the one time in my life when I 
think I'm entitled to a kiss, too. A fellow 
doesn’t get married every day, and when he 
does, he isn’t always lucky enough to have 
such a rare vision of beauty grace the cere- 
mony.” 

Drina kissed him and Effie, with murder 
in her heart, nodded approvingly. 

“We're just waiting for that nephew of 
mine,” explained Mr. Bibley. “He got in 
from France this morning and ought to be 
here at any moment.” 

It was a very quict affair and a mere hand- 
ful of guests had been invited to the ceremony 
itself. There was to be a reception afterward 
to which many more had been asked. And 
now, the door opened and a soldier lad 
crossed the threshold. He stood still for a 
moment, a tall, erect figure, his hand in a 
sling, a winning smile upon his sunburnt 
features and then his eyes met Drina’s. The 
smile slowly faded from his face and his 
mouth opened as though he were gazing 
upon an apparition. And Drina, her 
eves shining, suddenly felt 2 most wonder- 


ful warmth steal through her whole being. 

“Here he is!” cried Mr. Bibley, hastening 
toward the young soldier.“ Welcome back! 
Why, you young rascal, you never said any- 
thing about being wounded. What is it?” 

“Hello, Uncle Baldy! ” said the soldier. 
“Oh, it’s only a seratch on the hand. Am I 
to be allowed to meet the bride?” 

He was presented to Effie but, somehow or 
other, he could not take his eves from Drina. 
Of course he met her, too, and, of course, she 
had to know instantly how he was wounded 
and whether he was sure that the wound was 
not more serious than it looked and whether 
he wouldn't go to her mother’s doctor who 
was a grand old man and let him take care of 
it. And while he was explaining that he had 
not won the War single-handed and Drina 
was shaking her head incredulously, the min- 
ister pronounced the words that made Mr. 
Bibley and Effie man and wife. Somehow 
or other Drina and the soldier boy had both 
forgotten that they were at a wedding. 

Sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks! Mrs 
Schmalz gazed at her daughter curiously that 
night and wanted to ask many questions, but 
a certain mysterious instinct of caution which 
mothers of girls possess warned her to refrain. 

“What's that?” she asked, pointing to an 
enameled star pinned to her daughter's waist. 

“That?” repeated Drina, looking at it. 
“Oh, that’s a service star to show you've 
got a friend in the army. Mr. Bibley’s 
nephew just asked me to wear it for luck.” 

Mrs. Schmalz had to keep her lips pressed 
tightly together to prevent a torrent of ques- 
tions from popping out. When she was 
Drina’s age .. . 

Well, you know how it is. Just the old, 
old song whose words keep constantly chang- 
ing yet whose tune is ever the same —a 
wondrous melody of youth and sunshine and 
spring eternal. He called the very next morn- 
ing and also the morning after that and the 
morning that followed, too,— in fact, he told 
Drina that he intended to call every morning 
for the rest of his life. Then they both 
laughed and — yes, you know just how it is. 

As a matter of sheer formality, of course, 
the consent of Mrs. Schmalz had to be asked. 

“Unele Baldy,” the soldier boy explained, 
“is trustee for me, but in two years I get the 
whole estate. Uncle Baldy gets an income 
for life.” 

Mrs. Schmalz hesitated. 

“Drina is very young,” she said. 
And Drina burst out laughing. 
mother, when you were my age —" 

She paused, suddenly, and her eyes began 
to twinkle with mischief. She fairly ran to 
the telephone, took the receiver from the 
hook and called up Mr. Bibley’s apartment. 

“Oh, [ see!” exclaimed the soldier, who 
had been somewhat bewildered by her sud- 
den change of mood. “ You want te tell your 
friend that you're engaged.” 

But Drina, holding her hand over the 
mouthpiece and swaying to and fro with 
laughter, shook her head. 

“I'm going to tell her,” she gasped, “that 
she’s going to be my aunt!” 


“Why, 
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made some excuse when I wanted her to go 
to art exhibitions, and if she did go, it was 
only because I told her there was something 
there that we ought to buy, or else it was some 
ultra-fashionable affair that cost five dollars 
a ticket. She didn’t want to go around and 
discuss the pictures with me as we did at 
first,— she was always hurrying off to the 
dressmaker’s or a bridge game. 

Card-playing I consider one of the curses of 
married life. I have no moral scruples against 
gambling, but when I see people with brains 
and intelligence sit down night after night, 
and often all xfternoon, too, and play cards 
until they are bemused and stupid, I'd like 
to burn every pack of cards in the world. 
There's just one excuse for card-playing — 
it is the easiest way of entertaining a certain 
type of person, but when that’s said, all's 
said. In this world of ours, when a dozen 
lives lived simultaneously wouldn't give us 
time to experience half its fun or its variety, 
it is criminal to give good waking hours to 
cards. It seems to me the last refuge of the 
inane and the stodgy. Music to hear, plays 
to see, books to read, people to talk to, the 
endless pageant of life to play in — work, 
love, politics, business, trade, art, — where 
can a Vital, growing mind find time for hours 
of card-playing? 

But Clara was enraptured with auction. 
She had to have daily lessons, and she soon 
got hold of a crowd of women who had noth- 
ing to do, and no brains to do it with; so, 
being possessed of what I might call card- 
intelligence, they were putting in their days 
at that. 

You may think I ought to have broken it 
up, when I found her getting away from me. 
1 tried — I tried with all my power. But 
Clara was stronger than |. She simply 
wouldn't come back and be «a companion to 
me, the way we had been. I jollied her, [ 
begged her, I got angry and I scolded. The 
first she put off, the second she replied to by 
telling me that we were only silly youngsters 
then, and at the third she cried and said I 
was unreasonable, and that she had never 
imagined that I had such a temper. 

She got angry in her turn, too, sometimes. 
She said that the house was perfectly run, 
and that the children were well and happy, 
that she was the most careful and circum- 
spect of wives and that no scandal ever at- 
tached itself to her. 


HEN she gave up tennis and canoeing, I 

tried to make the children take her place, 
but they were too young. A man who has had 
adult companionship will -always crave it, 
unless he’s a lot more paternal than I am. 
I love my children, but they didn’t give me 
what I wanted, and they were always under 
the thumb of a tutor or governess, and if I 
interfered with that routine Clara re- 
proached me. 

There were plenty of men whom I knew, 
good friends. always ready for golf, or tennis 
or squash, for a walk or a ride; but, without 
talking any sex nonsense, no man wants to 
be with men alone all the time. He wants, 
and he particularly wants it if he has ever 
known how satisfying it is, the companion- 
ship of an intelligent, attractive woman, the 
play of her lighter humor, her more facile 
faculties. There is nothing like it. There 
are not so very many Women who are capa- 
ble of giving such companionship, and if you 
ever find one who is, you'll know it, and 
you'll find your most delightful hours with 
her. Clara had been that to me. [I wanted 
her to be that still. 

Slowly, as I observed her, I saw that her 
quick and eager mind was not so quick and 
eager, nor was her responsiveness so great. 
She simply couldn't pump up any interest 
in big things. She read the papers and the 
magazines and reviews as superficially as 
possible, and muddled her facts and con- 
clusions. She was simply letting her mind 
atrophy under the influence of continuous 
bridge-playing. 

It didn’t all come about at once, you 
understand. One summer she gave up ten- 
nis. The next summer she refused to so much 
as get into a canoe or on a horse. Two win- 
ters later she decided that she didn’t want to 
dance anygmore. She said she got so short of 
breath. I got worried then, and made her 
go and see a doctor — I had a horrible fear 
that she might have some organic weakness. 
But no — she hadn't. The doctor, who was 


[Continued from page 15} 


one of these brutally frank fellows who love 
to hurt and shock, told me bluntly that all 
that ailed Clara was too much limousine. 

He prescribed exercise and a diet, and re- 
marked that she was twenty-five pounds too 
heavy for her age and height. 

I give you my word, up to that time I 
hadn't thought whether she'd changed in 
appearance or not, but with the doctor's 
words in my ears, I looked at her and I saw 
a perfectly strange woman, no more like the 
Clara I'd married than if — oh, well, what 
shall I say? She had thickened up all over, 
with that ugly set look about the waist and 
hips that comes in early middle age to so 
many women who sit too much. It’s the 
feminine equivalent for the watermelon 
stomach of the male sex, and it’s just as ugly. 

Besides the change in her figure, her face 
had lost its sparkle and vivacity and color. 
It had set. Do you know what the perfect 
bridge face is? Ah, yes — you do. You've 
seen that hard vacuity too many times not to 
know it. Clara’s was well on the way to 
becoming a perfect bridge face. 

I went and looked in the glass at myself, 
and I got on the scales. I hadn't an ounce of 
fat and I was as supple and strong as I had 
been at twenty setting-up exercises and 
outdoors had kept me so. I had some gray 
hairs, but I looked ten years younger than 
Clara. I decided that I'd give her a shock 
to see if it would do any good, and so | told 
her just that: 

“T look ten years younger than you do.” 

Of course, it was exactly the wrong thing 
to do, but I don’t suppose it made any differ- 
ence, in the end. She got angry and told me 
J was vain and conceited, and that the way 
I was trying to hold my youth was ridiculous. 
That she, at least, knew what was suitable 
for our age — a lot of things like that. 

I realized then what | was up against, and 
I sat down and fought for my life — for more 
than my life, for my happiness. I told her 
how I missed her, how lonely I was without 
her companionship, how she was driving me 
away from her and wrecking our marriage, 
and I begged her to come back to me and be 
my chum again. I dropped my pride and 
I broke through every reserve. God, what 
that speech cost me you won't believe! It 
was exactly as if | had let her put her hand 
on my naked heart and feel it beat. 1 
st ripped my soul bare to her. 

But it wasn't any use! 

The dear and lovely girl I had married had 
been crushed out by the weight of luxury I'd 
loaded on her. There wasn’t a thing left but 
this fattish woman with the hard cold eyes, and 
the set mouth. Oh, I don’t think she aeant 
to be unkind — she simply wasn’t there 
she didn’t have anything to answer me with. 
Do you understand? TI stopped talking in the 
middle of a sentence and rushed out of the 
room. You know you can’t stand everything. 
I went off and fought it out by myself. Here 
we were, tied together, she quite willing to live 
in my house and spend my money and sit at 
the head of my table, provided [ would let 
her go on her way undisturbed toward being a 
selfish, stupid, ungainly old woman. She 
would always be perfectly moral — if by 
morality you mean chastity and honesty. 
She saw no immorality in murdering her 
mentality and her spirit, and losing her 
beauty. I've often wondered if there is any- 
thing more immoral than just that. 

I suppose you've wondered, all this time, 
why I didn’t find another woman who would 
give me what Clara couldn't — or wouldn't. 
Plenty of men do it. I know that, but it’s 
a rotten business, look at it any way you will. 
Most men would prefer to be decent. 1 cer- 
tainly did. I like women, but I'm not a 
philanderer nor a rake, any more than any 
other average man. Yet I've seen plenty of 
men whose wives were fairly pushing them 
into the arms of other women, just by their 
temper and their neglect and their lack of 
sympathy and their unattractiveness. And 
don't forget that there are always plenty of 
other women who are ready and waiting, and 
capable of playing the game so artfully that 
most of the time the man doesn’t realize he’s 
getting in deep until he’s going down for the 
third time. I made up my mind I wasn't 
going to drown that way. 

In fact, I told myself that I'd see it through. 
That I'd made my bargain and I'd have to 
stick to it; that personal happiness wasn’t 
the biggest thing in [Continued on page 48} 
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CORTO-—the Radiator 
Classic 


ESIGNED by Louis Courtot. For more 

than 200 years his people of the Jura, 
France, have lived in a world of charm, creat- 
ing and producing artistic things. With inborn 
talent, this family of artisans in metal seek 
ever to refine the common articles of the house- 
hold with graceful forms or surfaces which 
enrich them with the genius of art. 


Wherever elegance of proportion and refined lines are 
demanded to fit architecturally-chaste surroundings, this _ 
radiator classic, the CORTO, 
lends unusual distinction. 
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Likewise attains the 
beauty of utility 


To those with whom utility is 
paramount, it need only be said 
that the CORTO, with its light, 
graceful tubes occupies 30% less 
floor space than any other type of 
radiator. The refinements reduce 
the weight one-quarter. There is 
far quicker circulation and vent- 
ing. Utmost comfort is the result. 





We wish to give assur- 
ance that this new product 
will be attended by the same 
prompt and thorough serv- 
ice which has accompanied. 
our goods in the past 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Department 21. 816-822 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Public showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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[ am undertaking a momentous service to the Ameri- 
can theatre and to American journalism. 


[ am bringing America’s highest-paid and widest- 
read author to the screen. 


I am bringing to the motion picture theatre the larg- 
est audience commanded by any living personality. 


Herbert Kaufman is the one writer of our generation 
who has everything essential to success on the screen. 


He puts an ep'*c in a couplet. 


tunity. 


He dramatizes Oppor- 
He writes prose-poems like “The Dreamers” 


and “The Man Who Sneered At Santa Claus”—and 
little things like these! — 


“Take a risk or take the count.” 
“Some men would get in oftener if they'd get out sooner.” 


“Christmas gifts don’t count if they aren't brought down 
the chimney.” ; 


“Most roosters wear their crows too long and their spurs 
too short.” 
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He can cram Plato and Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
Mark Twain and Santa Claus and the Russian Soviet 
and Mary Donovan’s love affair into a few reels of fast- 
moving, interest - attracting, attention - holding motion 
picture entertainment! 


And that’s the kind of thing he we// do as only he 
can do it—in Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly. 





Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly will appear in every 
motion picture theatre that is fortunate enough to secure 
a Herbert Kaufman franchise. 


To the millions of Herbert Kaufman admirers who will 
want to see Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly —I say “Ask 
your theatre manager, and ask him now!” 


To the thousands of exhibitors who will want to show 
Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly —I say “See the nearest 
Select exchange man today —or wire.’ 








“Mr. Herbert Kauf 
man has been an assis 
tant to Secretary Lance 
in this work | American 
ization | for the last vear 
giving up his own busi 
ness and serving the gov 
ernment without price 
Mr. Kaufman is entitled 


to the thanks of all lovers 


of America.” 
Senator Kenyon 
Chairma» 


nmilte n duc on Labor 
. _ eat 


Kaufman's 














“The country should 
cjoice that a man ol 
such exceptional talents 
and pre-eminent sym 
pathy with all goo 
things, as Mr. Herbert 


Kaufman, has under 
taken to give his views 
through the moving 
picture medium.” 
Franklin K. Lane 
Secretar Inter 
W } ? 
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SAN FRANCISCO CALL 
Kaufman’s editorials have made him fa- 
wherever men of our speech hire or are 


hires They seem to me of the finest strong 
est, most helpful deliverances that ‘have been 
penned ‘since spoken word man’s spirit stirred 


ond his belly’s need.’”’ 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
Sympathy with mankind in all its lowest 
ind highest manifestations is the keynote of 
Mr. Kaufman’s writings. He sees into the 
heart of the man to whom he writes. He is 
keen and clear eyed.” 





AUSTRALASIAN NATION 


He will be the pathfinder of an army of 
naucrors od 
| 


DULUTH HERALD 
He writes with a sword.” 


OTTAWA CITIZEN, CANADA 
His dynamic word has revealed the great 
of human power. * * * He has seen the 
| ns and injustice of life and has realized the 
power inherent In man to conquer environ 
ment, both individually now and socially ul 
| timately.” 


LONDON DAILY EXPRESS 
Che spirit of America is in his pages.” 


CATHOLIC HERALD, LONDON 
His message is veri mucl to the point 
raight from the shoulder, epigrammatic and 


brilliant. * * *” 


NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 

As an editorial writer of international i 
Herbert Kautman is perhaps the 

great individual force in sha uping the world 
thought currents of today 











Presented by 


____ 
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Shown At Lheatres 


Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly Page, published simulta- 
neously by a nation-wide chain of newspapers, including 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the New York American, 
the Washington Star, the Boston Herald, the Indianapolis 


News and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has reached the 
largest audience in America. 





And now—he brings this vast audience to the motion 
picture theatre. 


“It may be doubted,” says the Chicago Tribune, “if 
any man before him ever had so many readers in his 
own time.” 


The millions who have followed Herbert Kaufman 
during the past decade, subscribing to magazines and 
weeklies for his writings,— searching through the great 
Sunday newspapers for his scathing indictments of social 
and national wrongs and his messages of inspiration and 
encouragement — will now find concentrated in their local 
theatre the full range of his unique genius. 
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Where Ouality Rules 
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The New Orleans Item says: “He is a man of mar- 
velous versatility. He has been the associate and adviser 
of the men who captain American industry. His wide 
acquaintance among men of thought and accomplishment 
in the new and old worlds gives him a first-hand knowl- 
edge of many problems that the ordinary man has not 
the opportunity to master.” 


You will find on the screen Herbert Kaufman’s dynamic 
word-pictures living, moving and proving their statements 
by their irrefutable evidence of the motion picture camera. 


You will find in your favorite theatre the big new thing 
in motion pictures— Herbert Kaufman’s weekly. 


You will find “a heart as big as the world behind his 
pictures.” 


See that you see them. 





See that your theatre runs them. 





Kaufman's 








MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“He thinks new thoughts. He sees from a 
new and different angle. He is not like any- 
one else. More than any writer I know 
Herbert Kaufman seems to me to have the 
faculty of getting under the skin of humanity.” 


PITTSBURG PRESS 

‘Herbert Kaufman, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior, is known throughout 
both Europe and America as one of the most 
brilliant of living writers. He is a notable 
figure among the dollar-a-vear men who have 
placed their talents and energies at the disposal 
of the Government.” 


DUBLIN DAILY PRESS 


“He writes in a spirit of splendid Optimism, 
very stimulating to the reader nauseated by 
the wretched pessimism of many of our modern 
philosophers.”’ 


WASHINGTON STAR 


“A heart that appears to be about as big 
as the world is behind these pictures. And, in 
the making of them, there is a gift for getting 
this bigness out in terms of human sympathy 
and good cheer, a power that seizes one and 
either convinces him or convicts him.” 


BINGHAMTON PRESS 


“There is the love of mankind in all of 
them-—that is why Mr. Kaufman writes, and 
that is what makes his writings popular; also, 
it is that which makes him one of the great in 
fluences in the world.” 


LUNDON STANDARD 


“A master of epigram, a cunning weaver of 
words, playing with their color and rhythm, 
glowing, militant, courageous, energetic and 
red-blooded by turns, this hater of humbug, 
cant, idlers and cow: ards has leapt to the fore 
front ina very lew years 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
‘A new King Solomon, with a dash of 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his makeup.”’ 


LONDON ACADEMY 


“As a figure, a personality, he has no living 
rival.” 





Lewis J. Selznick 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 


Was Laughed At in 1891 


But now, after over twenty- 
five years of steady growth, I 
have far more students than 
were ever before taught by 


I make them skilled 


players of the piano or organ 


one man. 


in guarter the usual time at 
quarter the usual cost. 


lo persons who ha e€ not previously 
veard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement But I will 


gladiv convince you of its accuracy by 
number of my 
craduates in any part of the world 
state in the Union that 
re or more skilled 


referring vou to any 


| here 
] 


isnta 
oesn'¢ contain a scé 


lavers of the piano or organ who ob 
tained their entire training from me 
hy meal 

Investigate by writing for my 64 
page tree booklet How to Lean 
Piano or Organ 

My way of teaching piano or orga) 
is entirely different trom all others. Out 


of every four hours of study, one hour 
entire ly wav from the kevboard 
learning something about 
and The Laws of Musi 
viul shock to most 
who still think that leart 
ing piano is solely a problem of “tinge! 
When vou do go to the 
you accomplish fwice as 


Is spent 
Harmony 
This is ai 
teachers of the 


old s¢ | ool, 


gymnastics.’ 

key be ard, 

much, because you understand what vou 

, are doing Withir 
' 


i four lessons I enabk 






you to play aninte! 
esting piece not onl 
in the original key 
but in all other keys 
as well 


I make use ol 
j every possible scien 
I tific help 

which are 
unkno 


many ol 
entirel\ 
nto the av 
1 erage teacher My 
patented invention, 
the COLORTONE, 
sweeps away play 
ing difficulties that 
have troubled stu 


dents for genera 
tiot By its use, 
! Transposition—usu- 


lallv a “night-mare 
to tudent be 
and tas- 
cinating. With my 


comes Cas\ 


fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another impor- 
tant and exclusive 
invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn - Dex 
is a simple, hand- 
operated moving 
pi ture ley 1c ¢ 
which enables ou 
to see, right before 
your eves every 
movement rf m\ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio HA, Social Union Bidg. BOSTON, MASS 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Expositior 


hands at the keyboard. Vow actually 


the jingers move. Instead of having 
to reproduce your teacher's finger 
movements from MEMORY—which 


cannot be always accurate—you have 
the correct models before you during 
every minute of practice. The COL 
ORTONE and QUINN- DEX save vou 
months and years of wasted effort. 
Chev can be obtained only from me, 
and there is nothing else anywhere 


even remotely like them 


Men and women who have failed by 
all other methods have quickly and 
when studying 


easily attained success 


with me. In all essential wavs vou are 

closer touch with me than if vou 
ere studying by the oral method— vet 
iv lessons cost vou only 43 cents each 
and thev include all the many recent 


developments in scientific teaching. 


lor the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is /ar superior 
to all others; and even for the wealthi 
est student, there is nothing dbeller at 


my price. 

You may be prog 
all times in accord with the 
thought of the 
day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world 

My Course is 
guished musicians, 
recommend any Course but the best 


certain that vour 
ress 1s at 
musical 


best present 


endorsed by distin 


who would not 
It is for beginners, or ev perienced play- 
voung. You 
rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
is supplied without 
extra charge. A diploma i 
Write to-day, without cost or obliga 
tion, for 64-page free booklet, * How 
to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 


How To 


ers, old or advance as 


necessary musi 


grant 


Learn 


Piano 





- - — FREE BOOK COUPON: --~-- 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio HA 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

nd me, wit t or obligatior 

klet. “How to Learn P r Orgat 
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Name 


Address 
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| Continued from page 43| 





the world, by any means, and that for the 
good of the world at large — a fat lot the 
world at large cares about the individual, 
too — I'd put up a bluff of being a contented 
married man. 

Oh, I laid out a wonderful program for 
myself. I was to make work the big thing of 
my life, and after that I'd go in for sports 
with the men I knew, and play the decent 
citizen generally. I thought I might have a 
look-in at polities, and this new social service 
game. I planned to put a lot of time and 
thought into the lives of my children. You'd 
laugh your fool head off if you knew what a 
quantity of junk I determined to throw inio 
the big hole in my life. 

Things ran on that way for a while, and 
although it wasn’t pleasant, I managed to 
hold myself to my plan. And I don’t know 
but what I might have got away with it, if I 
hadn't ripped my golf coat while we were up 
visiting the Clancy Urquharts at their little 
place in Canada. Clara didn’t want to go, 
but T insisted, and she finally decided it might 
be a good chance to know Mrs. Clancy better, 
and you know what that means to a woman 
in New York these days. 

Clancy and Jane are the real thing — that 
little place of theirs is in the wilderness and 
you've got to rough it. We didn’t even take 
a maid for Clara, and she made an awful fuss 
about it on the way up, but it was wonderful 
without 
neutral-tinted servants of ours, [ thought 
Claney had warned us to bring old clothes, 
and that’s where the golf coat comes in. 

Every man, I suppose, has a pet old coat 
that seems to him the one perfect garment. 
Mine was an old gray golf coat that I loved 
like a brother. It was an old English coat, 
solid comfort, just right and Pd had it for 
vears. I took it up to Canada with me be 
cause it was just the thing for rough wear. 
fishing, and so on, but on the second day of 


to be those droves of impassive 


our stay [ripped it out a good three inches in 
one armhole 

That night T said to Clara: “1 ripped my 
old coat to-day,— would you mend it for 
me?” 

She looked at the coat and raised her eve 
“Really, Jimmie, youre impossi 
ble” she replied “Wear something else, 
why don't vou? 

“But this comfortable, ! 
pleaded. “Tell only take you a minute to 
mend it Remember, she used to make her 


brows 


cont Is sO 


own clothes, if you please 

“Oh. LT cant mend that 
thing.” she protested 

“It’s not really heavy, and LT want to wear 
it to-morrow,” [ urged 

For 2 moment she didn’t answer and I 
could feel her sullen anger like a darkness in 
the room 

“Well. Um not going to mend it, and that’s 
all there is to it,” she said. “Perhaps one 
of the guides can sew.” 

It sounds like a very little thing, as I tell it, 
but, man, it finished me. It was the culmina 
tion, just the one little touch needed to turn 
the seale. [stood there looking at her, hold 
ing that old coat in my hands, and T couldn't 
trust myself to speak or to move. Rage, such 
as LT never felt: before, swept over me and 
burnt me. You know how the films snap 
past in a series of quick vivid scenes on the 
screen — just so L saw a vision of lite beside 
that woman for perhaps forty vears to come 
And I knew that T couldn't do it 

Furthermore, T knew that it 
to try it that there wasn't any 
reason in my sacrificing myself tor the rest of 
my life as a provider of cushions for that 
lump of consummate laziness and self'shness 

People may talk and preach as much as 
they like about the inviolable marriage tic 
. Sanctity 


yreal heavy \ 


was absurd 


scrse) or 


and the sanctity of marriage 


of marriage with a fat bridge fiend! Its a 
joke a farce! 


Do vou know what 
clothes that 


I did? 1 packed my 


very night and made Clancy 





send me down the trail with one of the guides. 
I came back to New York, and I went to my 
lawyer. I told him to tell Clara that she had 
to get a divorce from me, and if she wouldn't 
I'd go into another state and get one from 
her. 1 didn’t want a separation, for they're 
only nagging makeshifts. I wanted to be 
free, absolutely, permanently. I said I'd 
provide for her more than generously, but 
that freedom I proposed to have at any cost, 

Perhaps you remember what a row she 
kicked up. At first she declared that there 
must be another woman — that I hadn't 
been faithful to her. And so on and so on. 
Lord, how she raved! Finally I told her, yes, 
that there was another woman, or rather had 
been a woman who had made me terribly 
dissatisfied with her. And when she had 
hysterics and demanded to know who the 
vile creature was, | told her that it was the 
Clara of our first five years of marriage who 
was her only rival, and who had spoiled me 
for any one else. She didn't believe me - 
that goes without saying. Yet it was God's 
truth. 

After that she talked a lot about the chil- 
dren — she, who didn’t see ‘em more than 
half an hour any one day in the week, and no! 
often so long as that! She said she'd always 
been a good wife and mother. What she 
meant was that I'd been a good thing, and 
she was afraid to lose me. Finally she said 
she just plain wouldn't,— that she'd fight 
every move I started. 

I called her bluff. T told her that though 
she could go into court and get a big sepa- 
ration allowance granted to her, she couldn't 
prevent me from squandering my property 
so that pretty soen | wouldn't be able to 
pay it, and then where would she be? 

At the thought of losing the money and 
her idleness and her luxury, she gave in. | 
knew she would. | gave her everything she 
asked, and [let her get the divorce. L be- 
lieve she’s genuine when she tells everybody 
how shocked and hurt she was by my be- 


havior. So she was, as far as she ean be, 
I suppose. She can't imagine where she’s 
failed me. She can't understand what | 


wanted, what | needed. Sometimes it seems 
tome that an evil magic has wiped out of her 
memory all the charm and the beauty and 
the joy of our first vears of marriage. She 
looks back at them now as squalor and pities 
herself for ever having been obliged to wash 
dishes and sweep. Her mind and her spirit 
coarsened and grew gross when her body did 

And I'm free of her. I won't pretend that 
I'm not glad of it, and I won't pretend, too, 
that it hasn't been hard, but when the woman 
that I married died— and she did die in all 
the essentials, for everything I loved in her 
died— 1 could only treat her as though 
death had really come to her, and put her 
away from me 

That's the story of my divorce. 

I now have the right to re-adjust my life 
and make it over in decency and self-respect. 
and later, I hope. real happiness. 


( LWELL stopped talking and gazed out 
at the rain. The marks of what he'd 
heen through were on him, but he was still 
youthful looking, with something of that 
genial boyvishness that had won him so many 
friends, and kept them won. A fine type — 
« good man all through; and I thought of the 
women like Clara Obwell who 
fatten in mind and body and become little 
Jimmie’d had the moral 
courage to cut away, but lots of men are not 
so brave. I think he was justified, I even 
hope more men may follow his example, 
though T daresay the ladies will shriek at me 
for saying so. Marriage, the success of it, 
lies in the woman's hands. The sooner they 
realize it and honestly take their proper 
responsibilities, the sooner our high per- 
centage of divorce will be lowered. 

In the meantime, Clara Olwell, 
thirty-eight, weight 165, is playing bridge 


numberless 


more than leeches. 


aged 


Edna Ferber knows how to write stories because she 


knows how to read human nature. 


“The 


we will publish her: 


In February. 
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Are We Approaching A Cataclysm? 


|Continued from page 28) 





dividends for the factories, and ne salary 
for the employers, and within ten years on 
that wage, we will have transferred all the 


property of the country by a_ bloodless 
revolution into the hands of the wage 
earners. Now, of course, this would mean a 


complete industrial revolution in the United 
States, but without the shede ling of blood 
after the fashion of the Bolsheviki. 

On the other hand, England has, including 
her women workers, twelve million workers, 
and if they ean force their wage to five dol- 
lars a day, that will take all of England's 
twenty billions annual income, and leave the 
British capitalist no interest on his invest- 
ment, no dividends on his business, and n> 
salary for the owner and managers. For 
weeks, this man and his friends worked to get 
the international ecight-hour-day, and the 
eight dollars a day wage, into the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations that is now be- 
fore our Congress. Their purpose was to 
bring about a bloodless revolution in’ this 
country, and to transfer the entire national 
income and ultimately all property over to 
the muscle workers, and to do this by “a 
bloodless revolution.” 

They won out as to the one-half of their 
program, since the international eight-hour- 
the constitution of the League 
of Nations, but they lost out on the eight 
dollar daily wage. But neither this man nor 
his friends seem to have the remotest idea of 
the fact that if the muscle worker takes all of 
the income, and there are no dividends to 
keep up the factory, or for inventing and mak- 
ing new tools, with no salary for ability, that 
it is only a question of a little time when the 
muscle worker himself would starve to death 
in the starvation of ability, management and 
capital. 

When the human legs and arms go to war, 
against the eye and the ear, against the brain, 
stomach and lungs, the legs will soon begin 
to shrivel for want of blood, the arms will 
yrow weak, and in the warfare between the 
members, all the limbs and organs will perish 
together. This illustration is as old as 
Cicero in its statement, but in its truth it is 
as old as eternal justice itself, or as the 
mountains and the stars. 


day is in 


The 

UST now, employers and working-men are 
over against one another like two castles, 
with cannon shotted to the muzzle, and no 
one knows which side will fire the first shot. 
Unfortunately, one chemical factory can 
spill enough refuse into a river to poison the 
waters for scores of miles. Unfortunately, 
also, one selfish employer, with his secret 
rebates, his bribes, his cruel selfishness, can 
involve in black hatred and bitter strife nine 
hundred and ninety-nine honest, sincere 
employers who play the game fair. A few 


Coming Warfare 


capitalists who are selfish and hard, and 
believe that money alone is the only thing 


worth living for, have given a bad name to 
all capitalists. 

On the other hand, it is the curse of the 
working-men that the very heart and soul of 
some of their most influential leaders can be 
summed up in their view that every working- 
man must hate capital and that it is the duty 
of the man who belongs to the union and 
works in the vineyard to hate the man who 
at the end of the day’s work pays the wage. 


.Thus a few despicable employers and equally 


despicable labor union agitators have in- 
volved millions of men in bitter strife. One 
drop of gall has spoiled the pot of honey. 


The Muscle Man Overlooks the Man 
of Ability 


NE of the things that is wrong with the 

worker is that he gives no due credit to 
the occasional man of ability. There are bil- 
lions of blades of grass, but only a few big trees 
in California. There are millions of hills in 
this land between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic, but only three or four mountain ranges. 
There are millions of one-talent men and 
two-talent men, but only an occasional 
inventor and organizer who is a ten-talent 
man. For scores of years, men have turned 
tempered steel into watch springs, and carned 
five dollars a day wage. Recently, a boy 
came along who for years put his brain into 
the problem, and he made the watch spring 
first and tempered it afterward, and now 
that hair spring does not break in the coldest 


winter nor the hottest summer, everybody 
says, “What fools we were not to have 
thought of that simple device.” That man 
will not only make a fortune out of his years 
of study, but he will earn the fortune that 
he will receive. 

In 1861 Fort Sumter was fired upon, and 
Lincoln called for three hundred thousand 


men. The college boys left their lecture 
halls, and the farmers left their fields. 
Lincoln became alarmed lest there, be no 


harvest and he called upon the women to go 
into the fields. In that crisis there was an 
inventor named Cyrus MeCormick. In- 
stead of the little,sickle and the long scythe, 
McCormick invented a reaper. He called 
op the peopie to furnish the capital, enough 
to double, quadruple and multiply by twenty 
his reaper plant. The minister brought his 
savings, as did the school teacher, while the 
physician and lawyer, the banker and the 
widow all contributed their earnings of 
yesterday. 

United labor of yesterday made up “cap 
ital” and in that critical hour nobody 
damned that capital, or swore at those people 
who had saved up a little money, or called 
them robbers, or planned to set fire to their 
houses. Soon the manufacturers turned out 
enough reapers to harvest the wheat and re- 
lease enough boys from the tarm to win the 
war, free the slaves, and save the Union. 
Without that reaper and the scores of fac- 
tories that sprang up, Lincoln and the North 
would have lost that war. 


To be sure, various inventors like Cyrus 
McCormick made some money, but it 
has been estimated that during the seven 


teen vears that his patent was continued, 
McCormick did not receive one thousandth 
part of one per cent. of the increment of his 
invention and his ability. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of the profit of his reaper went as a free 
gift to the people of the United States and 
probably nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
parts of the remaining one per cent. went to 
the people. 

Without having given one thought to the 
reaper, the workers reccived, as a free gift, 
cheap flour and bread. 

In 1870, we had miserable steel. The iron 
used was cast iron, soft and friable. Little 
cars, baby locomotives, frail wooden bridges, 
five to ten cents a mile for travel, and high 
freight rates — that was the story of cast 
iron. Then Bessemer gave himself to the 
problem of pig iron. He built a furnace 


and cast out the swphur and phosphorias 
from the coal and left only coke. He 
mixed limestone and coke and pig iron 


and vanadium, 
time when the 


and produced steel, at a 
working-men in the pig 
iron furnaces were receiving one and two 
dollars a day. Now there were a million 
muscle working-men in the iron furnaces of 
the world. Not one of them gave a passing 
thought to the chemical problem of turning 
pig iron into steel, while Bessemer gave his 
days and nights for years to the problem. 
He put all his own money into the experi- 


ments, begged money, borrowed money, 


hired money. everything — and finally sue- 
ceeded. 
Then, Presto! came the miracle. That 


inventor's steel made possible huge locomo- 
tives, palace cars, permanent rails. Passenger 
rates dropped to two cents a mile, fre ight 
rates on the working-men’s meat and flour 
and fruit to a half a cent per ton, per mile. 
Meanwhile Bessemer’s discovery and ability 
quadrupled the wage of the workers, lifting 
them to four dollars a day, and twenty dol- 
Jars a day. Ability and capital, handed 
millions of dollars a day in wages to muscle 
workers as a free gift, a gift to men who had 
never given a thought nor breath to that al- 
most miraculous achievement of Bessemer’s. 
But as Bessemer’s friends built 
these enormously expensive plants, borrowed 
millions to erect them, a few aliens among 
the working-men who could not speak our 
language, looked at the great steel plants, 
and immediately called secret meetings, and 
the agitators brought this message: ** Fellow 
working-men! yesterday, with ten hours 
work we produced pig iron. ‘To-day, these 
money barons, with only eight hours werk are 


That steel to-day 
is worth four times as much as the pig iron 
we used to make, yet these money barons are 
only giving us double the wage we 


had he 
reduced our hours from ten 


sooh as 


using us to produce steel 


tore, and onl) 
to eight 
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HE home you 
long for is some- 
where in this Bennett Book- 

a most modern, comfortable, 

and artistic home—one too that 
you can have without delay, be- 
cause the Bennett Plan makes it 
’ available right nowat a price lower 
Y than what you might expect to pay. 


One recent saving 
“$826.50 and Weeks of Time”’ 


One recent Rennett customer writes, 
“The best price here was over $2200.00 

...and your complete bill was 
$1373. 50, to say nothing of weeks and 
weeks of labor costs your ‘Ready-Cut’ 
saved too.”’ 


Bennett Economies for you ar2 many 
the architect’s plan free of charge, waste 
abolished, the labor cost of cutting and 
fitting eliminated, no extras, quality up 
to highest standards, early occupancy, 
and so on—all together effecting a gen- 
uine saving of real proportions. 





Come from the foremost lumber center for eco 
nomical house building—the great Tonawandas 
where the choicest lumber is available at whole- 
sale prices; where giant modern mill equipment 
almcst automatically manufattures it into 
houses of a finer grade for a4 fraction of former 
cost; and where the timber coming in and 
iumber going out is handled in large lots at 
tremendous saving. 




































With the Bennett plan you know the exact 
cost befcre you start to build. And, although 
you save hundreds of dollars, you have a mest 
charming home, architecturally and comfortably a 
masterpiece. No guess work—no costly experiment- 
ing—no exasperating changes—just the home you 
want without paying the present high building prices. 


More Than Fifty Fine Designs 


Cne glance at the Bennett Book will show you the char 
acter and beauty of Bennett Homes. Each one of the 
more than fifty striking designs shown in this book rep- 
resents the best efforts of a board of designers. Each 
house has been approved for comfort, ready heating, 
economical plumbing and convenient housekeeping, as 

well as economical building and artistic finishing. The 
built-in conveniences mean savings not to be overlooked 
in furnishing your home. When you read this book you'll 
understand why these houses are better designed, better 
built, and why we can make prompt shipments by 
main line railroad to all parts of the country. 


Use the Coupon to Get This Book 


Let us send you the Bennett Book showing more 
than fifty fine Bennett Homes photographically 
Teproduced as they appear in actual use. You'll 
understand why real savings are possible when 
you read this helpful book —the coupon brings 
it —fillin and mail it now. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
Makers of BENNETT HOMES 
780 Mair Streec, North Tonawanda, N. Y 


790 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed find stamps. Please send Free Catalog N 9 of 
Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 
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Every Time You Telephone 


nect you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, but 
also to maintain perfect path- 
ways for that delicate telephone 
current started by your merest 


breath. 


Every time you telephone you 
have at your ready command 
property worth over a billion 
dollars. Millions are actually 
used for the long distance call, 
and for your simplest message 
you have the sole, exclusive use 
of hundreds of dollars worth of 


property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. It is manned by a 
multitude of telephone workers 
day and night, not only to con- 


This service, with its skilled 
operators, its sensitive appara- 
tus, its many lines of communi- 
cation must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its cost is 
enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so 
manned and managed, that you 
use it whenever you will for a 
few copper cents. 


/ ) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
aj } AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Ne are” é One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Is your profession or business living up to the real YOU? 
Do you know how to win friends and attain your ends 
New Thought Will Help 
Tr ta ur desires as it has helped millions of 
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How To Promote Yourself 


By WALLACE D. WATTLES 
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iti the BI ST right-thought preachment I ever read 
snd I've wsed over a bushel of ‘em i'n i am blind 
to the real meaning of the term it Holy Writ’ and it 
ought to be read by every man who n rea i * r , 
uid this much about any book, because I never before rea 
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“Who made this steel? We made it with 
our muscle. These money barons are mak- 
ing slaves of us! They are robbers! How 
long shali we let them walk over our bodies, 
and starve our wives and children to death? 
Shoot them! Put bombs at their doors! 
Oh, these wicked men! These capitalistic 
devils! Let us arise in our might, and grind 
these cruel masters to powder!” 

Almost every morning the working-men in 
the various factories and shops in_ this 
country find that a printed statement like 
this has been stuck under their kitchen door 
during the night. Some of these documents 
are incendiary to the last degree. But are 
there no labor leaders of sanity and sound 
sense to correct these glaring falsehoods? 
Bessemer’s friends have robbed no one. 
Where the steel manufacturers who were 
friends of Bessemer, and who had risked 
their money on his plan, made one dollar, 
the people of the United States, with their 
steel cars, steel reapers, steel looms, steel 
ships, and the ten thousand tools that would 
be possible through steel, received a thousand 
dollars. 

A million Shetland ponies starting around 
a race track cannot trot a mile in two min- 
utes simply because they are many. A mil- 
lion muscle men working on pig iron cannot 
change it into steel. Inventive genius is a 
birth gift. Ability to unite a thousand 
delicate parts into an automobile that will 
go, is a birth gift. 

Organizing ability in a great factory is a 
gift, like the genius of Lincoln. What this 
country needs to-day is a man who has a 
gift by nature and God to show us how to 
save the eighty-five per cent. of smoke that 
goes out of the top of the chimney, and is 
utterly wasted. That man will come, he 
will save the United States one thousand 
millions of dollars every year, but when, 
after years of sleepless nights and tumultuous 
days to solve the problem, he gets possibly 
a million dollars reward, where the people of 
the United States receive billions, then, an 
ungrateful multitude will reward him with 
curses, slanders, try to shoot him, or kill him 
with a bomb-shell. 

Ours is a world where the people crucified 
Jesus, pousoned Socrates, burned Savonarola, 
starved Swammerdam, assassinated Lincoln. 
If nature and Providence should grant to the 
American people three inventors, to show us 
how to save the eighty-five per cent. of 
wasted coal, how to convert all coal in mines 
into electricity without the intervention of 
steam, how to release nitrogen from air, the 
average income of the American family 
could be carried up to at least five thousand 
dollars per year. But if the American people 
were to hold a big meeting, and fall on their 
knees and pray to God, by day and night for 
these three inventors, as soon as Providence 
had lifted them up for our national guidance, 
and the people’s income had been raised to 
an average five thousand dollars a year, then 
the fool agitators would raise a mob, sur- 
round their three benefactors, and shout, 
“Now, damn you! We've got you!” and so 
kill them. This country needs many things, 
but it needs one thing by way of pre-emi- 
nence, 7. €., an outpouring of common sense 
upon our people. Carlyle once said that 
England had thirty millions of people, of 
whom twenty-nine millions were fools, but 
later he repented in dust and ashes, saying: 
“T placed the number too low.” Charles 
Lamb explained the occasional mob in Eng- 
land by saying: “Our people are all crazy 
one day every year.” After visiting Wash- 
ington and Chicago, Butte and Seattle, dur- 
ing last July and August, it seems to me a 
great mistake to say that the American 
multitude is “crazy one day in the year;” it 
would be far more accurate to say that an 
American multitude has an occasional sane 
interval. 

American working-men are wrong in as- 
suming a natural hatred between labor and 
capital. Demagogues for their own purpose 
and selfish ends never tire of talking about 
the War between labor and capital. The 
simple fact is that labor is no more hostile 
toward capital, than it is toward labor. No 
working-man says to the plumber: “Take 
this extra dollar for fixing my sink,” or to the 
carpenter: “Here are two dollars extra for 
repairing my door-steps.”” The brick masons 
do not hold a meeting to pass resolutions to 
request the members of the clothiers union to 
add five dollars to the price of a suit, nor even 
two dollars to the price of a pair of shoes. 

The trade union man is just as hostile 
toward his brother working-man, who hap- 
pens to be a non-unionist, as toward a cap- 
italist. Just now union carpenters charge 
ten dollars a day and if a non-union man is 
found to work for eight dollars, a man is hired 
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to go around and beat up that non-union 
worker. A union man has a right to refuse 
to work for eight dollars a day, but that 
cannot destroy a non-union man’s right to 
work for seven dollars a day. The Labor 
Union that uses force represents anare hy. 

A historian once said that “the labor 
guild without force may be imperfect, but 
with vio'ence, it is infamous.” Labor is as 
truly, therefore, an enemy of labor as it is of 
capital. It may be a blunder for a non- 
union man to surrender his right to make 
his own bargains to the agent of the Union, 
but what if the non- union man does make a 
mistake? A man’s first rights are his right 
to liberty; his right to blunder; his right to 
make a fool of himself — if he wants to. 
Without personal liberty, life is not worth 
liv ing. Ifa boss should come to me and say, 

“You are on the road that leads to destrue- 
tion,” and by physical force make me go to 
heaven, I would answer: “I refuse to go, | 
would rather go to Hades and be free, than 
to go to heaven and be a slave!’’ — and so 
would any man that has a drop of red blood 
in him! Mohammedanism in the world is 
dead to-day because it propagated itself by 
physical force, and any guild or union that 
uses the lead pipe, the hired thug, the bomb- 
shell, is already death struck and dying. 

Another thing that is wrong with our 
working-man is that oftentimes the poor and 
ambitious young working-man, who struggled 
yesterday to succeed, and was admired by 
his associates, to- day is hated and bitterly 
attacked, because he won out. Who are the 
successful men of to-day, but the poor 
working-men of yesterday? And who will 
be the capitalists and employers of to-mor- 
row? Plainly the ambitious working-men 
of to-day. We put the poor boy into the 
free school, train him in a factory, tell him 
the story of other poor boys, urge him toward 
industry, energy, thrift, foresight, honesty 
and loyalty, and the n, when we have made 
him successful, his people turn and call him 
a1 ““thief,”’ “* hard-hearted,”’ “selfish,” and an 
“enemy of the poor.” 


MERICAN life to-day holds no tragedy 

blacker than the tragedy of certain 
successful men who created every dollar they 
possess, who never knowingly injured a hu- 
man being, who invented tools that have re- 
deemed tens of thousands of their fellow men 
from drudgery. For every dollar that they 
have received for their inventions and their 
factories, society has received a hundred dol- 
lars, and yet they find that their early friends 
have become cold and critical. The success- 
ful manufacturer pays dearly for his success. 

Just as soon as all the Armenians and 
Servians have been fully redeemed; just as 
soon as all the Hottentots and savages are 
civilized, then a society should be organized 
to do something to right the wrongs ef the 
so-called “better classes,’’ who will soon be 
without a friend in the world. Thousands of 
pleas for drunkards and outcasts, for pen- 
itentiaries and insane asylums, would seem 
to make it possible for somebody to say one 
kind word for the so-called “better classes” 
carrying their load of opprobrium, public 
criticism and shame, and scoffed at by the 
revolutionists all over the land. 

The American people need also to remem- 
ber that labor alone without ability and 
capital is impotent and alone will starve to 
death. Only when the three members of 
this trinity work together, can you have the 
new bridge across the Hudson River. The 
ability of the engineer draws the plans in a 
blueprint and at the end of a lead pencil 
pushes the first delicate wire thread across 
the river. Then yesterday’s laborers as- 
sembled under the name of “capital” (with 
their accumulation of iron and wire and steel 
and concrete), offer the raw materials, and 
to-day’s labor, called “‘working-men”’ takes 
the plans furnished by ability, brings this 
steel and wire and wood and concrete to- 
gether after the plan proposed by the inven- 
tor, engineer and architect. 

Working together—ability, 
labor build bridges, tunnel mountains, 
launch ships, grow harvests, build factor- 
ies, and fill that granary called civilization 
with immeasurable treasure. The banner 
of labor is glorious. Its cause is so high 
and worthy that a labor leader should 
have the genius of Edison, the common 
of Benjamin Franklin, the breadth 


capital and 


sense 
and fairness of Abraham Lincoln. The 
most infamous men in our country to-day 


are those traitors who live by appealing to 
class hatred and stirringup warfare and strife. 
Between the old working-men of yesterday, 
whose savings are named “capital,”” and the 
young working-men of to-day and to-morrow 
there should be [Continued on page 6? 
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Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 


for Men, Women ano Chiloren 
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Keep Warm 


All Winter, without wearing heavy underwear. 
The two-layer principle of DUOFOLD fabric, with air 
space between—like that of the storm window~— pro- 
vides ample warmth and protection against catching 
cold, without the necessity of a thick heavy garment or 
extra heavy outer clothes. 

Keep your whole family warm and comfortable. Get 
them Duofold—and notice the difference. 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 
f,3\ The Athletic Union Suit that provides supreme 


Comfort. Makes friends of its wearers. 





we Henderson & Ervin 
NEW YORK: 846 Broadway CHICAGO: 4214S. Wells St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 122-132 Battery St. 



































O much has been 


misfortune of the 

obese Uf you ob 
ject to that term take 
your ¢ hoice from the list 
given helow t seems 
only fair to present the 
other side of the case, 
and that there is an- 
ther side, all of us de- 


scribed in’ Paragraph 
| / 192 know full well 

{! \ minor advantage — 

4\. but one that happened 

\ to be jotted down on my 

list first is that no 

matter how we may look 

elsewhere, we plump 

\ people shine on the 

¢ ) printed page Phere is 

an opulence of sugges- 

lion a! out the words and 


phrases used to describe us that is most 
satisfying to the lover of beauty I am sup- 
ported in this by Mr. Peter Mark Roget, 
dean of dictionary sharps; and from Para- 
graphs 192 and 198 of his ever-glorious 
Thesaurus | may sum up the good and the 
evil of our condition very much as did Robin- 
son Crusoe his 

We are, it is true, considerable, massy. com- 


prehensive, towering, fine and magnificent: 
full, amplitudinous, Cyclopean and infinite; 
is large as life, colossal, leviathanic and pro- 
digious. We are behemoths, thumpers, large 
portions and ‘Tritons among the minnows 

But we are not, glory be, rudiments, 
dwarfs, pigmys and microcosms; neither are 
we vanishing points, worms nor buttons; and 
pigwidgeon, mite, shrimp, minnow, runt, 
small fry and tomtit are not, never were 
and never can be svnonymous of us 


But all joking aside, the stout person has | 
innings as well as his outings. Despite the silly 
old bromide, the fat man is more often than 
not the best loved of men, and a fat old maid 
is one of the seven wonders of the world 

One of the foremost advantages of being 
(yclopean ts an undisputed talent for good- 
nature rhe amiability of the stout ts pro- 
verbial, and despite all that the 
say about “the dangers of being too fat,” I 
believe that these dangers are minimized by 
the life-preserver of good humor. Statistics 
would undoubtedly show that as many of us 


entists 


live to ripe old age as those on the other side 
of the scale 

In pro f of this I quote the manager of on 
of the country’s great circuses, who told m« 
that three living skeletons had “ died on him” 
in five years, while the pink and white, if 
super-abundant charms of “Bertha the 
Blimp” (world’s fattest fat lady 


withstood 


ull shocks and surprises vear after 


written about the 


is that 


{ minor advantage 
no matter 
how we may look 
elsewhere, we 
plump people shine 
on the printed page 


~The Fat of the Land 


by Helen Hambidge 


‘If the publie didn’t demand ‘em,” he 
further explained, “Id do away altogether 
with them there livin’ skeletons. Every 
darned one of them seems to suffer with an 
ingrowin’ disposition, and they are that 
temper'mental they even get on the nerves 
of the trained seals. But Bertie, there, — 
ain't she the grand little peacemaker! She's 
wuth all she eats and that’s sayin’ a good 
deal these days.” 

And again: “The good nature of the fat” 

words of a well-known medical authority 

‘‘is due to the fact that their nerves are 
so well padded.” ‘True, without doubt. 

Seldom do you hear the behemoth speak- 
ing of things “getting on his nerves,” since 
these same nerves are placed as comfortably 
deep as the spring of an over-stuffed arm- 
chair, while those of the pigwidgeon are 
dangerously exposed and as easily irritated 
as the surface of a nutmeg grater. 

Speaking of a lack of nervousness on the 
part of the amplitudinous, the warden of a 
big state penitentiary told the investigator 
that he had never had a very fat man or 
woman “in for doing murder”; that there 
were isolated instances of the sort, no doubt, 
only they had never come under his lock and 
key The warden did well in allowing for 
the exceptional cases, the writer thinks, since 
there are times when even “ the good nature of 
the fat” is tried beyond all endurance. 

\ massive woman friend once told the 
writer that although impervious to the com- 
mon-or-garden variety of insult which is the 
double-portion of the Tritoness, there was 
an occasion in her life when she actually 
“saw red” over something not intended that 
way at all 

Upon entering a street car in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a Southern gentleman of the 
old school instantly arose to give her his seat, 
insisting as well that the man who had been 
seated next to him also arise and tender her his 

In time my friend saw that it was a really 
Raleighan act, and was ashamed that she 
had lost her temper, but for a few minutes 
she told me she was fully resolved to enter 
upon a life of crime and to henceforth carry 
and wield the poisoned needle of a Borgia. 

We are looking upon the pleasanter as- 
pects of our situation however, and another 
benefit is that by merely being ourselves we 
can invariably start the conversational ball 
a-rolling. No hostess need worry about the 
success of her dinner when we are present 

As a dinner guest we can be perfectly 
certain that when the potatoes are passed 
the most emaciated individual at table will 
glance (involuntarily, of course) in our di- 
rection and quickly refuse them, accompany- 
ing the refusal with the statement that he or 


she has recently taken on a few ounces of 
flesh, and, therefore, must go on a strict diet. 

Then off we go, thick and thin alike, since 
the topic diet, like its ugly twin, the servant 
problem, is the same in all languages and all 
companies, 

Naturally, we of Paragraph 192 know all 
there is to know on that subject. (Does not 
our waist-line ebb and flow with the tide of 
every new authority on such matters?) 
Once launched, so authoritatively do we 
speak, our friends soon regard us as one who, 
alas, is Cargantuan now. but who when next 
seen will be all but invisible to the naked eye. 
Even the butler is fired by our eloquence and 
does not insult us by presenting to our notice 
the whipped-creamy dessert confection. We 
leave the table of our friend empty, yet filled 
with a strange exhilaration, for have we not 
done that well-nigh un-doable thing, kept 
to our diet? Not only do we reap a reward 
in this way for our abstinence, but the little 
supper we take home with us from the neigh- 
borhood delicatessen tastes much better than 
usual. 

In that troublesome matter of providing a 
wardrobe is it not also of certain benefit to 
be as large as life? 

Our outer garments must be made to order, 
so that we never have that odious ready-to- 
wear look. And as for the under-furnishings, 
the sales-person merely gives us one of those 
quick, undressing “ once-overs ” and an- 
nounces in the stern voice of an oracle: 
“You take extra-size.” Which simplifies 
matters at the outset. 

Very lately, however, a few adventurous 
spirits have breasted the tide of commerce 
with more of an eye to the sartorial pos- 
sibilities of the stylish stout, and before long 
we; too, may have to worry about nuances 
in styles. A few merchants already carry 
what they term “double-extra” sizes for 
both sexes, as they carry “under-sizes”’ for 
the small fry. (Even here, is there not that 
opulence of suggestion in terms? — “ double- 
extra,” the suggestion of, say, a second help- 
ing of lemon meringue pie, whereas “under- 
size” insinuates the boarding-house portion.) 

In addition to our other blessings, we 
leviathans have the advantage of always 
knowing what to expect when an old friend 
is re-met after a lapse of time. For some 
reason or other, remarks of a distinctly 
personal nature are permissible then, and 
it does not always prove an occasion of joy- 
ous reunion. 

When Triton goes back to his club after 
an absence of a few months he knows that 
nine out of ten of his minnow friends will 
slap him athletically on the back with 
an affectionate: ‘ Well, you old fat slob, you! 
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Where vou been 
all this time?” 
Being so thor- 
oughly shock- 
proof against 
this clegant 
salutation, 
Triton swallows 
it without even 
showing his 
Adam’s apple. 

Mrs. Triton, 
back in the old 
home where she 
was loved and 
lost as a mere 
slip of a girl, 
also has pre- 
paredness for 
her motto. She 
need not be dis- 
quieted —as are 
so many of us on 
a like occasion — by wondering what people 
will think and say of the changes the years 
have made. She knows. 

The town fathers — who think her “‘a fine 
figger of a woman” — only tell her with a 
chuckle that she has “fleshed up some.” 

But her townswomen! And her sisters 
and her cousins and her aunts! But Mrs. 
Triton has her gas mask nicely adjusted, 
you see, and seldom flinches, visibly, at any 
rate. Once in a long time, however, it does 
slip, and somebody gets hurt. I was present 
on such an occasion and gave first aid. 

After the usual greeting formula, my friend 
so addressed, merely smiled and smiled and 
was a villain-ess, saying: “Yea, verily, 
haven't I? And how yellow and stringy 
you've grown, dear Mary.” (That “dear 
Mary” never spoke to her again proved, in 
this particular instance, to be one of the 
minor blessings of being “spacious and com- 
prehensive.”’) 

Another thing that you quickly learn, 
despite your size, is to be thankful for the 
little blessings of life. 

You are grateful when your tailor or your 
dressmaker tells you sympathetically that 
he has “fitted lots worse figures than yours”: 
or when, being a woman, you are in such 
close communion with your husband that 
he reads your very thoughts, and on the 
occasion of another full and towering woman 
passing he breathes out an instantaneous and 
reassuring, “No, dear, you are not.” You 
understand that your old nurse only means 
to solace you when she tells you * You ain't 
got no need to worry “bout bein’ fat ‘cause 
you is married an’ done fo’’’; or when your 
physician, — kindly, facetious soul that he 1s, 
— assures you again and again that “Death 
by apoplexy is much more entertaining than 
by pernicious anemia, Triton, old boy.” 
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7 1e Spit it of uSIC, joyous as the song of birds, lives inThe Cheney. 
ae=-~ ~. Transcendent beauty of tone, the gift of acoustic science, and 
== =: consummate art in cabinet-making, give The Cheney unique distinction. 

Cheney tone supremacy rests securely upon basic patents which cover an entirely 

original application of acoustic principles to the problem of tone reproduction. 

Like a beautiful jewel in a perfect setting, the serene purity of Cheney tone is 

worthily enshrined in cabinet-work of exquisite design. 





\ This master instrument plays all records—better than ever they were played before. 


Tie violin-shaved resonaior of CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPAN Y CHICAGO 
A in-shay es or 


The Cheney creales true tonal 
beauty and adds rare quality to 
vocal or instrumental records. CThe 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


McClure’s never published a 
more dramatic story than 
this one now picturized 

OU who read “Behind the Door” will 


never forget it. Imagine, then, the impres- 
sion that will be made on you by seeing this 
strange tale brought to life on the screen! 


You felt the power of the story more than 
anything else you have read for years. 
See the Paramount Artcraft Picture. 


You will be thrilled as deeply as though you 
experienced the adventures yourself. 
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on Two of His Hobbies—coninued from page 22 








forget friend or foe. In a public exigency 
one should for the moment forget a personal 
injury if so doing would let him work with the 
other person in the public interest — that as 
a matter of public duty, but only as a public 
duty. 

“ By this I do not mean that he should sit 
and nurse his wounds. Not at all. But I'll 
pardon him if he remembers his scars when 
opportunity offers.” 

Colonel Roosevelt was the most punctili- 
ous of men in recognizing the claims of others 
upon him. For this reason, if no other, not 
everyone could do him a favor. 

“Tam,” he remarked whimsically one day, 
“a bit particular in the matter of receiving 
favors. If a man does anything for you, you 
are bound, if you can, to do something for 
him when the occasion offers. If it happens 
to be the right sort of man, it won't matter 
much, but with the other kind, it can be 
very, very embarrassing. It’s not every- 
body I care to be under obligation to.” 

The Colonel not long after this practised 
what he preached. In a matter that was of 
much importance to him, a politician whose 
standards were not of the highest, but who 
was in a position to assist, offered his aid. 

“T shall havetodecline withthanks,” 
said he. “If I allow him to do any- 
thing for me, I shall have to do some- 
thing for him later on. He knows 
that as well as I do, and I am simply 
not going to be under any obligation 
to him. He’s not the kind I want to 
be beholden to. 

“A man should be as careful in 
accepting favors as he should be in 
making promises. If he’s careless in 
either, he soon finds he’s in trouble o! 
one sort or another. There’s where 
many a man in politics has wrecked 
himself, as men in business go bank- 
rupt endorsing notes for friends.” 


LL that is near to me in the male 

line is in France. If they do 4 

not come _ back, what is the 3 
j 


Presidency to me? 

“If they do come back, and the Re- 
publican party wants me and I can see 
where, by accepting the nomination, I 
can advance the ideals for which I 
stand, I will be a candidate. But I 
will not lift my finger to secure the 
nomination.” 

That was Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt’s position as expressed to me in 
June a year ago when it began to ap- 
pear that nothing could prevent his 
nomination. It was his position in 
December last when, convalescing from 
rheumatism, we talked in Roosevelt 
Hospital. I had remarked that it had 
begun to look as though he would be nom- 
inated by acclamation. 

“That may be,” said he, “but if I am, I 
will accept only because I see where, as Presi- 
dent, I can do things, can advance those 


real will of the American people might be 
registered and the ancient landmarks de- 
fended. 

If in doing this, the party should nominate 
him, well and good. If the nomination went 
to another,well and good, provided that other 
was 100 per cent. American and dependable 
in his Americanism. 

“It was,” he said to me early in 1916, “the 
necessity for saving the Union that called the 
Republican party into being. It accomplished 
that purpose, and for many years governed 
this country wisely and well. Then it’ be- 
came fat, and soft, and lazy. It ceased to 
he the party of all the people and it has been 
punished for its sins. 

“The hope of the country is in the Re- 
publican party. Through it the mass of the 


people will work, will express their real 
opinions. 


The mass of the people are all 


made California’s vote so all important 

After this meeting, Colonel Roosevelt 
went to the Stratfield Hotel, where John T 
King, the Republican National Committee- 
man, had a light supper waiting. King had 
been anti-Roosevelt, but had come around 
to Mr. Roosevelt's way of thinking, and be- 
tween bites of supper, the two talked organi- 
zation. 

“T am not against the organization and 
never have been against it, because it was a 
party organization,” declared the Colonel, 
“but I have been against the organization 
when it stood for private plunder. 

“You have the right idea here—taking 
the workingmen into the organization and 
making it a popular institution in which the 
idea of social justice for all is uppermost. It 
is a spendid idea, that of insisting that the 
man who takes a place in the organization 









improper a short time back. It's like the 
lottery Harvard College and many of yous 
old churches were financed by lotteries in 
the old days 


Times have changed 


“If the organization is straight, rans 
straight, if its leaders and the men in it run 
straight, I have no objection to it. 1 will 


work with it just so long as it 7s straight and 
I won't worry over the possibility that som 
of its members have not always held as high 
views as they do now.” 

“Well.” laughed King, “that 
Barnes in.” 

“By Godfre y! exclaimed the ( olonel 
“Yes, Pll even take Barnes in when he is 
ready to run straight and so long as he is 
working for the party ,and the people. 

“Tf we had known you as well before 
Chicago as we do now,” remarked King 
* Connecticut would have been in a different 


would let 


position there.” 

The Colonel laughed, asked mors 
tions about King’s methods which had made 
Bridgeport a banner Republican city, and 
the local situation generally 

“1 like King,”’ he told me afterward. ‘He 
has the right idea of organization — clean 
men close to the people, with the workers 

well up to the front and in front if 
they have the ability to get there 
Organization like that won't go 
wrong.” 

This conversation was followed not 
long after by Mr. King becoming the 
closest of Colonel Roosevelt's political 
advisers. Through King he worked 
for the reorganization of the Repub- 
lican National Committee which made 
Will H. Hays. of Indiana, National 
Chairman. King was his choice for 
that place, but when, on the eve of 
the St. Louis meeting of February, 
1918, at which Hays was chosen, it 
hecame evident King would have to 
fight for the place, the ¢ olonel advised 
him to keep out 

“The place is not worth a fight,” 

there 


que s- 


he advised, “especially wher 
is so much at stake.” 

This was his last political act be- 
fore the which 
brought lim to the doors of death 
that winter. He was semi-convales- 
cent when he was told of Hays’s elec- 
tion and insisted on wiring him im- 
He saw Hays before he 
bed and was much im- 


serious operations 


mediately 
was out of 
pressed with him. 

Hays.” he told me before leaving 
the hospital, “is a trump. He is all 
right. He may make mistakes, but he 
won't make many. The party seems 

to be united on him and that’s some- 
thing well worth while. Now we've 
got to back him up. With Hays at work 
and on the job, I think we'll get results 
For one thing, there’s only one party now 


Most of the Progressive S have cont banc k 
Most of the others will follow Those that 


ideals for which all right-thinking Americans won't return would, sooner or later, have 
stand. And if I accept, it quit even the Progressive 
will be because the plat- . ‘ . ‘ : . — party they're just nat 
form is 100 per cent. Ameri- If ever a man was alive after death had claimed him. that man is Theodore ural born mavericks who 
can. Nothing less would F . 5 , A i ss wont stay long in any 
induce me to consider the Roosevelt. During the recent drive for a memorial of this great American. herd, and went ota 


homination for a single 
minute 

“To be President is an 
honorable and = commend- 
able ambition in any man 
| have President 
Personally it would mean 
nothing to me to be Presi- 
dent again. Its only value 
would be in what I would 
he able to do, what [I could accomplish.” 

This was substantially his position in 1916 
when, it will be remembered, the issue at the 
Republican convention in Chicago was Roose- 
velt or Hughes and the Republican conven- 
tion deadlocked with the Progressives on 
this point, a deadlock broken by Colonel 
Roosevelt's declination to run as a Progres- 
sive and his declaration that he believed it 
his duty and the duty ef all Americans who 
felt as he did to support Justice Hughes. 

His efforts in these years, however, were 
not to secure the nomination for himself or 
any other man. They were first, last and 
all of the time directed to bringing the Re- 
publican party and its leaders around to 
what he believed to be the real American 
ideals and needs of the hour, and to make this 
Party the instrument through which the 


been 


addressed 
Roosevelt and the ideals for which he stood. cannot perish from this earth. 


unceasingly by the 


right. They will be, they must be awakened 
For that reason, and that reason only, I am 
interested in party politics. I would not 
give a snap of my finger for the nomination 
I would take the nomination only because of 
the chance to do things, were I again Presi- 
dent, that must be done.” 

With this background it is easy to see why, 
following the defeat of Justice Hughes in 
1916, he began a campaign to bring all wings 
of the Republican party together. 

This campaign began the last Saturday of 
1916. It began in Bridgeport where the 
Coionel closed his speaking tour with a whole- 
hearted appeal for the election of Mr Hughes 
Incidentally, it is worth noting here that it 
was Bridgeport’s big vote (Bridgepo:t is 
the chief city of Fairfield County) which 
saved Connecticut to the Republicans and 


most 


every city and town in the country uttered his name again and again. In 
front of the Public Library in New York City reverent and loyal crowds were 
Kx-President 


eloquent speakers. 


must quit drinking and start a savings bank 
account. 

“T want to see that sort of organization 
everywhere — an organization 
workers and the small farmers sit in and 
That sort of an organization 
will not stand for plunder. It will stand for 
what is right and decent in public life. You 
can call such an organization a machine if 
you will and I'll still approve of it. Calling 
it a machine will not make it offensive to me 
\ machine is just as necessary for success- 
ful party work, for a party to serve the public, 
as organization is in the army or in a bank 

“T have no quarrel with any man who has 
been in the organization for what he has 
done in the past if he’s straight now. ‘There 
are a good many things everybody secs are 


really belong. 


improper now, that only a few thought were 


where the 


branded 

“Hays will, Pm sure 
weld the firm lo 
gether The day of factions 
have all 


parts 


has gone, but we 
got to help him 

( olonel Roose velt’s d 
sire to help sent him to 
Maine’ a few weeks afier 
he left the hospital to 
address the State Convention 

“It looks more and more like Roosevelt 
in 1920.” I told him on his return 

**I'm not so sure about that,” said he. I 
don’t know that Roosevelt will care 
candidate in 1920. He certainly will not be if 
he has to scramble for it, and he won't tak 


the nomination if it is handed to him on a 
} 


to be a 


silver platter unless he sees where by accep! 
ing he ean be of real service, can do 1 
things. Otherwise — you couldn't drag him 
into an acceptance.” 

“TI don't believe you ll have to scrambk 
for it, there will be a chance to do things and 
there won't be any doubt as to the platforn 
all of your conditions will be met,” I replied 

“In that case “Tl have to 
run, but remember this: almost anything can 


he replied 


happen between now and 1920 
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—And, THIS Set of 
Reflex Spark Plugs 


Did Heavy Trucking 











Duty for Two Years 





“without attention” 
writes the user ' 
a mid-west trucking con- 
cern. During that extra- 
ordinary life, they say, no 
truck ever travelled worse 
roads. 
Firing steadily under ad- 
verse conditions of neces- 
sarily heavy lubrication, 
here's another example of 
better Reflex cromite war- 
service porcelain and non- 
pit electrode construction. 
And, another example of 
Reflex consisiency ; note 
that again an ENTIRE 
SET of Reflex Plugs went 
through this. 
Buy Reflex Plugs for your 
car on their past perform- 
ance record. Don't wait 
for power loss or aggra- 
vating plug trouble. Ask 
your garage-man or dealer 
for a set of Reflex ‘‘ No- 
trouble’’ Plugs today. He 
carries your size —what- 
ever your requirements 
may be. 
Or write us direct. 
(*Name on request 
The Reflex Ignition Company 
1364 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, U.S.A. 
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Light on Weight 


by Merrill C. Horine 


IGHTER cars are coming — nobody 
denies that. Some of our more dar- 
ing prophets are freely predicting not 
only radical reductions in automobile 

avoirdupois, but early materialization of 
their dreams. It is certainly true that the 
gradually decreasing average weight of cars 
of given power, wheel-base and passenger 
capacity has, made them more economical 
of tires, gasoline and repairs despite better 
performance on the road than we used to 
get. These lighter cars are getting better 
looking all the time and safer, too, even 
though the prices of cars have increased 
much less than the average of other man- 
ufactured articles, and under normal con- 
ditions would undoubtedly be declining. 
They are also easier riding than formerly, 
though lighter 

A score of manufacturers who in the past 
built heavy cars are now concentrating on 
lighter models or have dropped the heavy 
ones altogether — leaders in the business, 
too, nearly every one of them. Almost 
every one of the new cars put on the market 
in the last two years has been a light car. 

But this thing of light cars is no revolu- 
tionary idea. We have been listening to the 
voice in the wilderness for a long time. We 
have seen light cars come and go. We have 
prominent models get 
heavier, year after year. We saw the me- 
teoric rise and collapse of the cycle-car. In 
the past we have always resigned ourselves 
to heavy cars when we demanded absolute 
ease of riding and cars that hugged the road 
at any speed. What has happened to revive 
the light-weight idea’ 

For one thing, we have discarded the dollar- 
a-pound idea. Heretofore, when a concern 
put out a lighter car, it did so in order to 
make it cheaper. But cars that were cheap be- 
cause they were light, and light because they 
were flimsy, did not stick. We were startled, 
before the War, when a few of the European 
light cars came over. We saw almost 
juvenile conveyances 
at prices that would 


seen some of the 


more per horse-power to build than marine 
engines, but they will take you more miles 
in an hour and more miles for a dollar. 
Everybody wants a light-weight thin-model 
watch, but no reasonable person expects to 
get it for less than an alarm clock because it 
weighs less. We must not expect light cars 
to cost less than present ones of the same 
general characteristics and luxury of riding 
and performance. We shall be fortunate if 
they do not cost more. 

All mechanical progress is toward lightness. 
Compare the first safety bicycles with the 
featherweights of to-day. Good 5-ton trucks 
to-day weigh less than the best 3-tonners of 
several years ago. Recall the heavy, cum- 
bersome vacuum cleaners of eight years ago 
with the light, convenient ones we have 
to-day. A perfect machine is always lighter 
than its early forebears of equal capacity, 
but the process of reducing its weight is 
gradual. When a new thing is built, its 
designer has to guess at how strong it ought 
to be. For safety, he usually guesses gener- 
ously, so that the first successful product is 
heavy. As he gains experience 
through making others and watching ‘them 
operate, analyzing causes of breakages and 
experimenting with lighter parts, he finds 
lighter materials and simplified forms cap- 
able of doing the same work. 

Refinement of design means less waste 
of material. Improvement of material, such 
as alloy steels, aluminum alloys, etc., mean 
that smaller parts will be just as strong. Heat- 
treatment takes the weak spots out of metal, 
so that it does not have to be used with such 
a high factor of safety. Drop-forgings and 
steel stampings enable stronger material to 
he used in complicated shapes, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of heavy castings necessary. 
Simplified design permits fewer parts to be 
used to perform the same number of essen- 
tial functions. This is all in the natural 
order of development and will normally 
bring the weight of motor cars steadily down- 


always 


ward until a practical minimum is reached. 
‘This we can bank on. 

On the other hand, it is possible to go at 
it another way. If, instead of carefully par- 
ing down useless weight, piece by piece, year 
by year, we resolve to substitute theory for 
experience, we are playing a game of chance 
where the stakes are big. Predictions are 
current that cars will soon be built weighing 
less than 1000 pounds, carrying five-passen- 
ger closed bodies. Wise men do not use the 
word “impossible” these days, but let us not 
set our hopes on such a car in the immediate 
future. Only by that genius that occurs 
once in a century or by a series of fortunate 
accidents can all of the obstacles in the way 
of realizing this dream be overcome. 

Any one can build a racing shell in which a 
man may row at race-horse speed; but it 
takes a Herreshoff to build one that is 
seaworthy. Any one can build a seaworthy 
craft if he is permitted to make it heavy 
enough. And to-day it is true that our 
most luxurious cars, luxurious in ease of rid- 
ing, stability, safety and performance, weig) 
about three tons, with passengers, ready 
for the road. As five passengers weigh 
750 pounds, the car weighs four times 
what its passengers do. At this rate an out- 
fit to haul fifteen tons of merchandise would 
weigh 120,000 pounds, or considerably more 
than a freight car. A bicycle, which carries 
a 250-pound policeman, weighs but twenty- 
six pounds. A five-passenger touring car at 
this rate would only weigh 130 pounds. The 
reason a bicycle only weighs a little over one- 
tenth what its rider does is because it has no 
propelling power of its own, it provides only 
a tiny patch of leather for him to sit on and 
is not even capable of standing alone. 

A 7'o-ton motor-truck weighs less than 
six tons. At this rate a five-passenger tour- 
ing car need weigh but 93744 pounds; but 
the motor-truck moves slowly, rides compara- 
tively hard and provides no soft cushions, 
comfortable seats, plate-glass windows no 

dainty fittings for 
the load it carries. 





buy full-sized Amer- 
ican cars of twice 
their weight. “How 
do they do it?” 
American builders 
wanted to know. 
They did it, all right, 
and are still doing it 
in Europe. Not 
many Americans 
would put so much 
money into so little 


a car, however. Name 
We did iearn, 
though, that a light Address 


car is not necessarily 
a cheap car and we 
might have known 
it. Airplane engines 
cost a great deal 





Gentlemen:- 


Please send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, “The Motor Truck in Business.” 


Free Motor Truck Information 


Automobile Editor, McClure’s Magazine 
25 West 44th Street, New York City 


) Check here if you desire to have sent to you manufacturers’ literature 
describing the various makes of trucks. 


It is not safe to deny 
that such weight ina 
touring car. with real 
luxury combined is 
not possible, but it 
is evident that some 
new principles must 
be evolved. In order 
to build lightweight 
bridges, it was nec- 
essary to make them 
of the suspension or 
cantilever type rath- 
er than the old 
masonry arch or rigid 
truss form. 
Certainly the im- 
provement of all de 
sirable qualities 1 
(Continued on p1g258 
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General Motors Trucks 


—in Milling Delivery 


GMC Three-Quarter to One-Ton Truck through reliability and endurance 
in war and every day commercial use wins first place as 
high-grade all-purpose truck 


IVE GMC Trucks are handling all deliveries of E-Z-Bake 


Flour within a radius of fourteen miles for the Acme-Evans 
Company, of Indianapolis. 


Eight hours a day these sturdy trucks are speeding over city 
pavements and rutty country roads, carrying the Acme-Evans 
product to the little wayside grocery, the big wholesale house 


a and the popular bakery on the avenue. 


shed may be applied for otker pur- ots . ‘ 7. 
hed. paste than drving the valdels, Regular, train-like schedules characterize the delivery of E-Z 

ro at th rovgh the Power Take-off. In Bake Flour, and so dependable are the route schedules that spe- 
ton ra’sing telepkone poles,moving : : : . 

a antes, and inethue auaiiiacy ep- cial deliveries are unknown. This fact means economy through 


7 for erations, the Power Take-off is GMC Trucks. 
ance thrown nto gear through aspe- 


a cial lever from tle driver’s seat During the three years these GMC Trucks have been in oper- 
shiny ation their performance has been highly satisfactory, according 
sseli- 


ed to the written testimony of Mr. R. C. Crosswhite, the company’s 
s nol sales manager. 


diate 
ers The trucks are running like new and several more years of 
ee service are expected from them. 


| Model Sixteen is only one of the GMC family, every member 
of which has equally as good a record. 


GMC Trucks are made by the exclusive truck-making unit of 
the General Motors Corporation and backed by this strongest of 
automotive organizations. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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How Riches Came to John Wilson 


The Story of a Bank Account that Grew 
In Spite of the High Cost of Living 


7 E who were John Wilson's most intimate friends knew 

MU almost to a dollar how much money he made. We 

knew his position in Dawson's wholesale house could 

not pay him more than $40 a week For a long time he had 

worked for $20 a week. When he married Mary McConnell he 

wedded a poor girl, and we were certain that John, his wife and 
their two kiddies did not have an income 
from all sources, of more than $2,500 a 


make my salary go twice as far. I laughed, but I went away 
that night and had a serious talk with my wife as to whether 
this was not the way to restore our dwindling bank account. 

“T sent for a copy of “DICK’S THRIFT BOOK” and I have 
used it long enough to know that I am going to get rid of a lot 
of financial worries and to know that Iam going to enjoy my 

adventures in keeping ps rsonal accounts. 


I am advising all of my friends to get started on the 
track shrewd John Wilson st: arted me on. 





vear, if they had that! 

‘Yet John and Mary seemed to have 
not the slight« st trouble in keeping up with 
iverage salary of the 
%5,000 a year. John 
dressed himself as neatly as any of us; his 
clothes: the cottage he was 


our set, where the 


men was probably 


wife wore good 
buying was in a good neighborhood and 
was kept up as well as any home in our 
town; his children were 
daintily and went to the same school as 
our children. Over and over again we won 
dered how John and Mary managed to 


do it, especially when the cost of living went 


alwa vs dressed 


higher and salaries stayed about the same 


lad ive 
DICKS being taught 
THRIFT simple but systematic record should be kept of all 
money receipts and ‘expenditures. Keep abreast of 


BOOK | 


This young business man’s story applies to every 
man, woman or child, 


| THE SCHOOLS ARE TEACHING IT 


It may surprise you to know that in a hundred 
or more American cities, and also in business colle ges, 
private academies, the subject of personal thrift is 
The first principle taught is that a 


Help them to carry out in_ their 
With DICK’S 


your children 
daily lives what the schools teach. 
THRIFT BOOK you can do ix 


THE FUN OF SAVING 
The few minutes a day devoted to making entries 
in DICK’S THRIFT BOOK become sport to the 
members of the household. They begin to vie with 
each other in keeping their expenditures within the 
bounds set for them. While your neighbors are liv- 





One night when we were calling on him A ing extravagantly, you are building through this 

- ; - MONEY-SAVING money-saving account book a sure road to prosperity 

und Mary and my wife were in the pantry SYSTEM and future enjoyment of the good things of life. Don't 

preparing the “eats,” I told John that I FOR EVERYONE | think, however, that this book will cause you to go 

envied him his power to make a dollar go a | without things that add to your present enjoyment 

+ i On the contrary, it enables you to make provision 

t long ways We had been friends from for it and you can enjoy the movies, books, vaca- 

bovhood and he did not hesitate to tell me tions, ete , knowing that you have not “robbed Peter 
ist how he managed to pay Paul.” 

THE AUTHOR . 

3 _—_—_—_— The man who originated DICK’S THRIFT 

THE SECRET BOOK is A. Blaikie Dick, an official of McClure 

The whole secret lay in a well-thumbed volume. “ DICK’S Publications. Here is a high-salaried = * — ~~ all of his one nee st 

: 2 your comme nd to hel > you save money € 15 Made a suUCcCcCeSS O Mus Own lite 

PHRIFT BOOK,” that he had on the table. He opened it for a is ~~ sacs #4 of other people to make a success of their lives. A 

tie I saw that it was an easy, money saving system of household number of years ago A. Blaikie Dick originated the personal account book 

vccounts \ daily record was kept in it The idea was not new Where The Money Goes,” which is now being used by thousands upon thou 

to me L had seen such a system advertised many times and had sands of thrifty persons. More copies of it have been sold than of any other 

: - oe “ . similar book on the market. He has perfected and enlarged this system to 

made up my mind to try it myself, but while I pondered John had meet present conditions, and has now produced the simplest and most com 

wted rhe page was ruled off so that one could show just how pre hensive an me book on the market. It reduces the work of personal and 
much money the individual or the family spent for clothes, food, home account-Leepeng to & ENEAUM. 

nt, fuel, church contributions, amusements, etc. The monthly SEND NO MONEY 
or yearly income was apportioned between all of these various “DICK’S THRIFT BOOK” comes to you on approval without your paying 


expenses so that John and Mary knew at the end of each week 
whether they were spending more than they should for a certain 
item, and if such were the case, could lessen their future expenses 
to kee p the balance even 
Phe best part of it was that there were departments for saving 
and insurance. Part of every week's salary was divided among 
ill of these necessities of life, but the bank and the insurance com- 
pany got their portion. Thus John did not have to worry about 
iged to live just the way he had planned at the 
beginning of the vear 
‘John told me that the scheme had worked among friends of 
He joked about my 
xown habits of spe nding money for everything that came 
ilon ind he told me that if I would adopt his system I would 


the future and man 


his who were earning as low as $1,000 a vear 
ell-ky 


one cent in advance 
Keep it for five days 
und note how easily it 
can be applied to your 


FREE EXAMINATION. 
samuel ap tenlaee on MAIL THIS COUPON 


household expendi oes ee Re SE Oe ee ee eee) 
tures. If you decide BERKELEY SALES co., 

against it, send it back Berkeley Building, 

and the matterieclosed 18 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
If you want it send us Please send me “DICK’S THRIFT BOOK,” 
83, and your substan The Money-saving System for Everyone, on Free 
Examination. I will send you $3 within 5 days 
after receipt, or return the book. 


tial savings are begun! 
Every day you do with- 
out the book means an 


actual money loss to Name 

you. It means dollars 

in your pocket to mail Address 

the coupon, or a letter, 

RIGHT NOW! McC. 1-20 
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present cars despite the fact that they weigh 
less proves that ease of riding and stability 
are possible without great weight. Heavy 
cars are stable and easy riding by accide ont 
rather than design. The real cause is that 
their weight above the spring is much greate 
than that of the wheels and axles, proportion- 
ately, than is the case with most lighter 
cars, and being heavier but not materially 
higher, their centers of weight are closer to 
the ground and so they are harder to tip 
over. 

The horsepower of a car is nO measure of 
its ability to perform, for a high-power en- 
gine requires big, strong, heavy chassis and 
driving parts to stand the strain it imposes 
and bear its weight. Ability is determined 
largely by the ratio of power to total weight 
of the car. An engine of one-half average 
weight will not develop one-half average 
horsepower, nor will an engine twice as heavy 
necessarily be twice as powerful. Somewhere 
between the lightest car and the heaviest is 
found one that has the maximum power-to- 
weight ratio. At present the cars with the 
most brilliant performance are usually 
heavier than the ave rage, but the demand for 
maximum performance is, and must be limit- 
ed to the few who can afford to pay the price, 
and it is true that present maximum-per- 
formance cars weigh less than those of a few 
years since. If this is the case, then the weight 
of average performers can be decreased cor- 
respondingly — perhaps even in greater 
proportion, 

As motoring becomes more generally en- 
joyed as a pleasure and more commonly em- 
ployed as a business and social necessity, 
owners are acquiring more discrimination 
and soundness in their judgment cf value. 
Fewer cars are being bought on a basis of 
most pounds per dollar. Buyers are not 
buying cars at all, they are buying trans 
portation. If light cars produce equal results, 
equal comfort, speed, hill-climbing, accel- 
eration, beauty and wear at less running 
cost, they will quite readily pay even a higher 
price for a lighter car. The test is results, 
not means. 








Our 
| Boudoir Bolsheviki 


| [Continued from page 19] 





| to become a singer, an actress, a nurse, a 
suffrage leader — anything worth while. But 
any woman can become a Boudoir Bolshevik 
over-night. All she has to do is to say, 
“I'm a Bolshevik.” And lo and behold! 
a Bolshevik she is. And then she can mingle 
with the elect and discuss the most interesting 
things — the Great Problems of Life, if you 
know what I mean, over a two-dollar-a-plate 
dinner, with coffee served in the nut-cellar, 
and cigarettes and everything, and all so 
interesting, that is to say, and the most 
charming people, so unconventional, and all 
that sort of thing! 

I talked to a prominent lady Bolshevik 
not long ago. She sat in her new six-cylinder 
car. I stood by the running-board. After 
she had finished telling me that Trotsky and 
Lenine were the greatest men in the world, 
and how Bolshevism was the only possible 
government, I ventured to ask her just what 
the idea of Bolshevism was. 

“We believe,” she said, “that the present 
governments of the world are wrong, and we 
are going to destroy them.” 

“And may I ask,” I ventured, “what you 
are going to put in place of them?” 

She became slightly scornful. 

“IT don’t worry about that,” she said. 
“My Mission is to destroy. Some one else 
will come along who will know what to do 
then.” 

“In other words,” I said, “if grandpa com- 
plains of a pain in his right side — or is it the 
left? — you will get a coal chisel and a ham- 
mer and open him up and chop off his appen- 
dix, and then go away and leave him, hoping 
that some one will come along with a needle 
and thread and sew him up again before he 
bleeds to death.” 

I forget just what her answer was. It 
was probably over my head. But I feel 
that I owe her a great debt of gratitude. 
| She explained Bolshevism to me more 
| clearly and succinctly than any one else 


ever did. 





In February: 
Poems by John Drinkwater 
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“The Trap” 


[Continued from page 18} 





| had, too; the same thing you are, I was, 
too.” A 
“Well,” Lester returned genially, “I have 


Mawsby's word for it that you've been one 
—been a gentleman; but his opinion of my- 
self I haven’t had; ve never dared ask it. 
The point, though, is that you're the man 
I need. Are you sure you're ready to go 
through with it?” 

The man’s eyes fixed themse lve »s on Lester. 

“Haven't I said I would?” he growled, 
thickly. “‘Don’t fret,” he added, as Lester 
stirred himself, making ready to depart; “I 
ask nothing better than to see this through! 
I'll do it, never fear!” 

“Thank you, I believe you will,” said 
Lester, adding, “I remember it was a woman, 
you told me, who'd ruine d you.” 

Again in his voice was a veiled mockery. 
Again his smile was subtly derisive. in 
silence, he stalked down the stairway, got 
into the coat Mawsby held for him, pa 
walked out into the rain. The other followed; 
and opening the door of the car outside, 
Lester waved him to get in. 

Then he turned to the car’s chauffeur. 

“Drive to Ferncliff,”” he directed. 


Chapte r VII. 


HE house at Ferncliff, Lester's country 

place half way up the Hudson, was an- 
other of those relics of a time when size and 
pretentiousness were more the object, per- 
haps, than mere fitness or any convenience of 
the tenants. Immensity appeared the archi- 
tect’s one idea. To this purpose, having had 
unlimited money placed at his disposal, the 
designer seems to have run the gamut of all 
that conveys magnitude; not only the house 
but all the other buildings,— stables, lodge, 
barns, greenhouses and dairy,— having been 
laid out in that one key. 

The upkeep of such an estate may be con- 
jectured. A small army of laborers was 
employed about the grounds; the wide sweep 
of lawns, always of a velvety texture, sup- 
ported a retinue of their own; the green- 
houses, the gardens and the orchards re- 
quired another; in addition, there were the 
hands employed in the stables and dairy, 
the lodge-keeper and his family as well. Of 
all these, Butes had charge. Mr. Butes had 
been butler to Lester, Senior; he was now 
major-domo at Ferncliff, though at such 
times as the house was opened he resumed 
his former office. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that with 
an estate so magnificent and one that re- 
quired so much expense to maintain, the pro- 
prietor should find so little use for it; but 
somehow Lester did not care for Ferncliff. 
He visited it, in fact, so infrequently that the 
neighborhood wondered he did not dispose 
of it. 

Butes lived in dread of this. The place 
was a fat berth for the former butler; and in 
an agony of apprehension, he once had given 
tongue to his fears. It was to Ashe he'd 
spoken. “Strike me, sir!” said Butes, cast- 
ing discretion and most of his h’s to the 
winds; ““Mr. ’Arry ‘ates it ‘ere, I believe! 
Ed sell if ’e gets an offer, I'll wager!” 

But Ashe knew differently; and what he 
knew was, curiously, another hint of Lester’s 
complex nature. The estate had been his 
father’s hobby; it was to him a sort of mon- 
ument. He and his father had been insepa- 
rable; and after the father’s death there had 
been something pathetic in the loneliness, 
the solitude in which the son had mourned. 
If he had not sold Ferncliff, however, he 
still had avoided it. The place. like his town 
house, stood vacant for long periods, the 
‘rvants with the full run of it, the gates 
closed and house and grounds consuming in 
wages, taxes and repairs, thousands a year for 
which the owner had no apparent return. 

But now Ferncliff was opened and occupied. 

The pitch-black darkness of a night of 
storm,—of rain and a gale that gusted 
among the elms and beeches,— was deepest 
in its gloom when the motor chartered at a 
“ity garage came splashing up the drive, mud- 
streaked and dripping as it halted under the 
porte-cochére. Butes, up and waiting, 
Sprang to open the door. 

In the hour his master had chosen to arrive 
the butler saw nothing unusual. Lester's 
uneasy habits long were known to him; 
besides, as Lester alighted, he was at pains to 
‘xplain himself. “Sorry to keep you up, 

utes; I was detained in town.” But Butes 
Was too delighted to feel the inconvenience. 


As he bustled about, his pink, chubby face 
aglow, he prote sted vehemently, “I'd wait up 
the night, Mr. ’Arry, any time to ‘ave you 
‘ere. He meant it, too, not all of it quite 
self-interest either. Queer, but most of 
Lester’s dependents showed that devotion. 

Mawsby, descending from the front seat, 
was already handing out the bags, and Butes 
stirred himself to help. ‘ Mawsby tells me, 
sir, you'll be ‘ere for a month. ’E says as 
we're to ’ave guests!” bubbled Butes. 

Lester nodded. He still was standing 
beside the car, the rain streaking in under 
the porte cochére falling unheeded on his 
back and shoulders; but as Butes rattled on, 
fussy in his excitement, the master beckoned 
to Mawsby. “Lend me a hand here,” he 
directed. Inside the car was a figure huddled 
in the folds of a huge fur coat. The coat was 
one of Lester's, and, engulfed in its bigness, 
the man within it seemed to have collapsed. 
Inertly, he suffered himself to be half led, 
half carried within doors. There he was 
guided up the stairs to a room near Lester’s, 
Butes agape and his eyes protruding, follow- 
ing at the heels of the procession. 

So Ferncliff had been reopened. So, too, had 
its master returned, bringing with him the first 
of his guests. Of that guest, though, Butes 
saw little the next few days. Nor did he see 
more of his master, either. The day follow- 
ing Lester departed for the city, leaving 
Mawsby in charge of that other, the guest, 
immured in the up-stairs room. “Indis- 
posed,” explained the ready Mawsby. “Off 
his chump, Mr. Butes.” But the fifth day, 
succeeding the arrival of several trunks, all 
new,— Butes had a second glimpse of the 
visitor. Attired in smart tweeds, Butes 
beheld him wandering the aisles of the green- 
house. 

“You're better, I 
inquired solicitously. 

The guest smiled pleasantly. “Thank you, 
yes.” He reached over, and with his fingers 

—slender fingers, frail and delicate they 
seemed to Butes — he separated a rose from 


‘ope, sir?” Butes 


the cluster of buds and leaves about it 
“Wonderful. your Gloire de Dijons,” he 
remarked. They were, indeed; and Butes 


Was expatiating on the prizes the same roses 
had won when the guest smiled. “No need 
to tell me; I grew them myself once for 
prizes,— not so fine as these, though.” 

Butes, charmed by the guest’s urbanity, 
volunteered to show him the place. Together 
they rambled over the grounds, the guest’s 
eye quick to estimate, to appreciate the finer 
points of it all — the blooded cattle, all reg- 
istered Ayrshire stock; the field of sheep, 
imported Shropshires; the barnful of heavy 
draught horses, Flemings of the finest type 
these and the stalls of lighter, springier « 1i- 
mals, the dozen or more riding and driving 
horses reserved for Lester’s own use. A big, 
rangy roan, well up even to Lester’s heavy 
weight, the guest admired especially. 

“Td like to put him a few times over the 
bars,” he remarked to the head stableman, 
adding: “I'd do it now if my legs weren't so 
wobbly.” The stableman bowed him out 
delightedly. “Knows horse, that gentle- 
man!” he confided to his assistant. “See the 
way he picked Hector out of the lot! Only 
gave him a look, too!” 


HE extent of the guest’s discrimination 
did not end with this. That night, he ap- 
peared down-stairs at dinner; and in honor 
of the event, Butes placed at his elbow a 
decanter. The guest took a sip of the amber, 
crystal liquid in it, then looked up swiftly 

“This Madeira can’t be less than thirty- 
five years in the wood,” he remarked. As a 
matter of fact It was forty “Do you hand 
this out to everyone?” he inquired. 

“Indeed not, sir,” Butes replied flatly. 
“Tt goes only to them as appreciates.” 

“Thank you, Butes,” smiled Mr. Hastings. 

Butes was charmed with him. To have 
even one guest in the long deserted estab- 
lishment was itself a pleasure to the butler, 
but to have one so appreciative and discrim- 
inating added to his joy. 

Half past five was striking on the city 
clocks when a Fifth Avenue bus, bound 
north, stopped at the corner of a street up- 
town, and let out Sally Raeburn. Ordina- 
rily, in her journeys about the district, Miss 
Raeburn was wont to walk, but to-morrow, 
she and Mrs. Steese were leaving for Fern- 
cliff; and having been out all the afternoon 
running errands for her aunt, she had still to 
pack her belongings. 
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*‘Doesn’t ‘that feel better now, Grandpa?’’ 


Grandpa can tell her of a thousand and one times 
when Sloan’s Liniment routed the pains and aches of 
Rheumatic Twinges, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Neuralgic 
Headache, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Sore Muscles. 


E always keeps it 

handy for those sud- 
den, unexpected attacks. 
Just as thousands of fami- 
lies keep it handy for 
strains, sprains, bruises, 
and all other external aches 
and pains. 


+ 


stain or rubbing, pene- 
trates, scatters the con- 
gestion, and produces a 
warm tingle of comforting 
relief. 
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Get a bottle at your drug- 
gist’s todav. Get the Jars- 
est bottle — greatest 

economy in the long run. 

35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Missouri, Mexico 

¢ . 313 Wit! nev 
Missouri Military Academy }\"""... |: 
proof barracks and new building for younger boys is t! 
best equipped military school in the Middle West 
lege Preparatory , Business and Music Special tern 
good musicians. Catalogue. Address SUPERINTENDFN1 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 





Schools of Photography 





FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 
President 
he leading institution for ‘Dramatic and 


[:xpressional Training in America. Con- 
nected with Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information 


Charles 











pply to Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the cour try 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and ree-Color Work 

Our graduates carn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms eazy; 
living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its kind. 
Write for catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
M,946 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


SECRETARY 
Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE 
146 Carnegie 














Georai, Gainesville, Box S - , 

CONSERVATORY. Noted for: Se- 
Brenau College lect patronavte 30 states; pleas 
ant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of 
Atlanta Standard A course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 
buildings, including sorority houses, new gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Separate “School” for young girls. Cat Box 
alog and illustrated book. Address BRENAt 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians 














MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The ee Military Preparatory School in the East 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 











> The future of your be y oF girl depends very larg: n the hool y 
Your Child’s S sclect for him. McClure’s School Directory will put you in touch with 
Education schools and colleges equipped to develop the fullest moral, mental and 


physical capacities ot your son and daughter. 
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“L’art de 
ia Toilette” 
to-— 

_ GEO, BORGFELOT & £20... NEW YORK 
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SAVE 1/2 


Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
32.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
U. & J. Carburetor— 
3242 miles per gallon 
with Ford. Re 


M. D. Scott, Berry, Ia. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 
start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 

Entirely NEW principle—not a moving 
part—Simple. Has the Pep and Power. 

50,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Money-back Guarantee 
DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes—some good 
open territory. 


U. & J. FORD TIMER will last as 
long as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept.207— 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
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Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
thanever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step wet ean 
train at home during spare time e prepare 
yo op tee ber exeminatio lL any = Money 
inded according ur ¢ Suarantes Bond if 
Ganatisied Deg eo of LL. B. conferred. 
housands of successful students enrolled 
Low cost, eas: s. Fourteen-volume Law 
Kg? free if A nroll now. Get our vatu- 
able page ‘Law Guide’’ and 
A— 1, free. Send f he NOW 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 156-L Chicago, Ill. 










“Evidence’’ 


She looked charming. The spring air, in 
its briskness, had heightened her fresh, vig- 
orous color; and as she hastened along, her 
alert, boylike figure trim in a cloth dress and 
furs, more than one passerby turned to 
glance after her. 

The hotel was in a side street off the 
Avenue. The place, one of the many in the 
neighborhood, was reasonably modern and 
convenient, though it hardly could be termed 
exclusive. Neither was the suite Mrs. Steese 
and her niece occupied what one would deem 
smart for a lady presumably so well-to-do as 
the aunt. It comprised a bedroom, bath and 
sitting-room, the aunt occupying the bed- 
room and her niece at night using the sitting- 
room. But then, Mrs. Steese was not one 
given to what she considered useless expen- 
ditures. However, Miss Raeburn having 
entered the hotel, she hurried along the lobby 
to the desk. “Have I any mail?” she asked. 

During her week’s stay, not any had come 
for Miss Raeburn; but just the same, after 
her first night at the hotel, Miss Raeburn 
had asked the question regularly. It ap- 
peared now the luck had changed. 

The clerk took from a pigeonhole a square, 
white envelope. “A messenger left this a 
few minutes ago; I was just going to send it 
up,”” he remarked; and taking the note, Miss 
Raeburn hurried to the elevator. Her color 
had heightened mo- 
mentarily 

The note, however, 
she did not open as 
the lift bore her up- 
ward. It was still 
in her hand as she 
reached the door of 
Mrs. Steese’s sitt ing- 
room. 

Inside, Mrs. Steese 
could be heard stir- 
ring to and fro. As 
Miss Raeburn 
knocked, a trunk-lid 
was slammed down: 
there was the sound 
of a drawer being 
shut vigorously; and 
the aunt's footsteps 
‘ ould be heard track- 


ramblings. 


Vrs. 


Great mystery 


Steese, a strange rather ill-brec 
wheeomee from California, and her “niece, 
beautiful, clever girl. 

At propitious moments throu ghout the evening, Mrs, Steese keeps prod- 
ding the girl, Sally, into some mysterious course of action by repeated 


An unintelligible murmur was the aunt's 
only response. 

“Has any-one been here?” Sally asked. 

“Never mind who's been here!” 

*T wish you'd tell me,” the niece persisted. 
“Was it Mr. Lester? Any one from him?” 

“No,” snapped Mrs, Steese. 


“We're going there to-morrow, then?” 
aske d the niece. 
“Yes.” 


“Then he hasn't heard anything?” 

The aunt was before the glass giving her 
hat a final jab. At the speech she looked 
around. “You seem pretty interested, for a 
wonder, about Lester. I hope you've come 
to your senses,” she remarked. As the niece 
made no reply, sbe shot another look at her. 
“I wouldn't wonder if you're even glad to go 
to Ferncliff.” 

“Glad?” echoed the girl. 

“Why not?” retorted the aunt. 

Her niece gazed at her quietly. “I don't 
know anything I dread more,” she said 
slowly; and the aunt turned swiftly. 

“What's that ” ske ejaculated; and the 
girl's eyes fixed themselves on hers, their air 
quiet. “Why shouldn't I dread it? You 
know why we're going there,” she replied. 

The aunt came a step toward her. “ Look 
here now, what really happened the night we 
were at his house?” 








The Opening of “The Trap” 


Henry Lester, a young millionaire of thirty-five, a bachelor, a traveler, can!” 
and a man totally absorbed in himself, returns to his old family residence 
in New York months before he is expected from one of his prolonged 
The very night he tell 
reaches home he gives a dinner party at which his guests are Horace can! 
Ashe, an old friend who has been one of the executors of the Lester estate; 
Fanny Dewitt, a divorcee whom people have expected Lester to marry; 

/ woman of exuberant temperament 


Sally Raeburn, a slender, 


surrounds his arrival. 


” 
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be just as successful,— 
music lessons,— playing the piano, too 


giving those tin-pan 
I in 
theatres! You see,” she 
*Tve guessed what you were up 
you went to Seattle! Starved 
didn’t you?” she inquired 


five-cent movie 
smiled icily, * 
to that time 
there, too, 
pleasantly. 

The girl was facing her, waiting for the 
burst of e loque nee to end. 

“I'm playing fair,— I've done the best | 


could. But I wish you wouldn't Zo to 
Ferncliff, Mrs. Steese!”” 
“Not go to Ferncliff?” inquired Mrs. 


Steese, her inflection rising. 
fail to see why you should raise such 
rumpus about it. Is it because you don't 
want to marry that man? If it is, I'll own 
up you've got me twisted. Any girl would 
jump at the chance.” 


“Why not? | 


“Please listen,’ begged the girl. “That 
man doesn’t mean to marry me. I know you 
say he’s head over heels in love; just the 


same, I’m afraid. I can’t tell why, but some- 
thing warns me he’s only playing with us!’ 
“Don’t be a fool!” Mrs. Steese re sponded 


bluntly. Then she leveled a look at the girl 
“We've got to go!”” she said grimly. 
“Got to?” 


“I’m not made of money,” returned Mrs. 
Steese; “I’ve chucked away enough as it js, 
Besides, this is the biggest chance we've had. 
I'm not going to let 
it slip me now.” 

The girl again re- 
plied, “I can’t do it 
—I can’t. 

“Oh, yes, you 
bugled Mrs, 
Steese, her irritation 
rising with her voice 
“You can, and I'll 
you why you 

Don't you 
think I haven't lived 


these months with 
you without twig. 


ging something! 
How'd you like your 
swell San Francisco 
friends to hear what 
you've been up to?” 

The girl's counten- 


ing to and fro. These remarks of “Mind! This is your chance. Now remember!” and, “I've ance did not change 
evidences, however, ept my part of the bargain--now see that you keep yours!” a he —s 
aor peg hay bene When Mrs. Dewitt leaves to go home, Mr. Ashe and Lester withdraw with = og BA 4 — 
and, as Mrs. Steese her for a few moments in w hic h intermission Mrs. Steese says: “I haven't know myself, isn't 
seemed not to have forgotten Fawcett; I haven't forgotten, either, the fellow at Santa Bar- it?” | - 
heard the niece's “bara — that Congressman, Barr. Remember, this time no excuses!” As “Is it, though? 


quiet knock at the 
door, the niece 
knocked again 


Lester returns to the room, the niece warns her to be quiet. 


inquired Mrs. Steese 
“ Besides,” res- 
ponded the girl, “not 





Instantly there 
Was a pause. 


Beyond the door all sound ceased. Quiet 
fell, a moment of silence as if the aunt, 
startled, stood listening. The next moment 
she could be heard crossing the floor. 
“Who's there?” she called 

“It’s 1— Sally,” the niece replied. Then 


the door was opened. 

Mrs. Steese was in dishabille. A Canton- 
flannel wrapper garbed her, while about her 
hair was a towel. That it was not just to her 
looks, though, that her delay in opening 
the door was due, was apparent. The niece 
had no entered than Mrs. Steese 
closed the door again and locked it 

She was breathing rapidly. The room was 
in confusion,— chairs awry, table and bureau 
in disorder, the sofa crowded with handbags 
already completely packed. The room as 
well as the bedchamber beyond had the 
appearance of imminent departure 

“Why, what is it?” breathed the girl. 

The aunt had begun to remove her wrapper. 

“Don’t take off your hat: we're going, 


sooner 


leaving here!” she answered hurriedly; and 
the other gazed at her in wonder 
*To-night?” she exclaimed 
“Right now!" was the response. “We're 


She had 
and now 


leaving as soon as we can get out! 
removed her wrapper as she spoke; 
stuffing it into a bag she reopened hastily, 
she snatched up a dress from the 
“Shut that bag and lock it!” she directed. 

The girl, in bewilderment, made no move. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

Mrs. Steese was fumbling hurriedly with 
her dress-fastenings. 

“Plenty’s happened! . do as I tell 
you,” she ordered; and the niece went slowly 
to the sofa where, as mechanically, she closed 
the bag and fastened it. The aunt gave a 
movement of irritation. “If you'd been 
home, ‘stead of gadding round all the after- 
noon, I might have been spared this!”’ 

“J wasn’t gadding around,” replied the 
girl quietly; “I was doing the errands you 
gave me.” 


sofa. 


“Nothing happened,— I've told you a 
dozen times,” answered the niece. 
“He didn’t ask you to marry him?” 
No.” 
Did he hint at it?” 
How do you mean?” 
“You know what I mean! . 
hand... try to kiss you. 
like that?” 
“No, certainly not.” 
“Well, something did happen, I'm sure of 
that! Just what was it that took place?” 
The girl moved restlessly, wearily. “I 
don’t know.— not exactly. I was too con- 
fused, too fearful,” she answered; and the 
aunt’s eyes leaped. 
“ Ah!” she exclaimed, 


take your 
. anything 


“something did hap- 


pen, then? He made up to you, and you, I 
suppose, did just what you did with 
Fawcett,— with that fellow, too— the con- 


gressman — Barr? Is that it?” 

LEASE, please!”” murmured her niece. 

“T see now what happened! He tried 

to kiss you, take you in bis arms, and you 
shrank away from him! . Oh, you can’t 
fool me, young lady! I was ‘wate hing, look- 
ing on, though you didn’t know it, that other 
time,— the time Barr was getting ready to 
ask you! He had money, a million; and just 
because you didn’t love him — love him, 
pshaw! or think you didn’t!” continued Mrs. 
Steese, her scorn conclusive,— “you let him 
see it! Is that what you did to Lester, too? 

I don’t know,” answered her niece. 

“You don’t know?” the aunt mocked. 
“Yes, you do, if only you wished to own up 
to it!’’ Again she gave her expressive shoul- 
ders a shrug. “I suppose instead of marrying 
a man willing to give you his money, his 
name, too, you'd be willing to starve again 
in a garret! Is that your wish? Are you 
hankering for your lodging-house room,— 
that and a meal a day,— half a meal at that? 
Perhaps you'd like to go back to it? — to 
your attic in Octavia Street. I guess you'd 


even you would tell 
them.” 

Mrs. Steese was eyeing her narrowly. 

“Maybe not, my dear; but then, some 
folks aren’t so particular.” She smiled now, 
though the smile was mirthless. “If you'd 
like to hear what happened while you were 
out, [ll tell you. IT had a call, this afternoon, 

- quite a visit. It was from my husband.” 

“Your husband?” 

“You said it,” returned Mrs. Steese; and 
wonder dawned in the girl’s deep eyes. 

“Why,” she murmured, “I didn’t even 
know you had one, Mrs. Steese!”’ 

“Well, you know now!” was the sharp 
reply. “Another thing: I've warned you 
enough not to call me Mrs. Steese! I’m sup- 
posed to be your aunt.” Again she moved 
irritably. “This afternoon, that man 
dropped in here,— he’s just off a train from 
Los Angeles. What's more, he seems to have 
heard of you.” 

“Heard of me?” 
her voice. 

Mrs. Steese nodded deliberately. 

“I don’t know what he knows,— I don't 
know, either, who told him. He’s got an 
inkling, though.” 

“What did he want?” asked the girl, her 
breath held, her eyes wide. 

“What d’ you suppose he wanted?— 
money, of course. I gave him some,— 
enough to get tight on; but he wants more. 
He'll be back for it, tco. That’s why I'm 
getting out of here.” 

“You don’t think he'll do anything? . 
go to Lester?” She looked pale, frightened, 
as she spoke: she looked, besides, very young 
for this. Mrs. Steese sniffed disconsolately. 

“TI wish I knew! Once you're married to 
Lester, though, there won't be any danger. 
He won’t make any fuss so long as he gets 
his rake-off.”” 

The girl stared at her, white to the lips and 
tense. ; 

“Be sensible, won't you, Sally? You 
don’t want him giving us away, do you? 
Think what all your swell friends in Frisco “d 


There was alarm in 
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returned.— I’m at Ferncliff, as this will 











ee,” she yott can put over on them! — money to burn, show; and eager to see you again. 
Were up a swell name, a place in N’ York society. That’s why I have written. 
Starved It’s all yours for the asking, Sally,— I tell “To-morrow, instead of letting you 
inquired you again it’s a case of head-over-heels with and your aunt journey here by train, 
that fellow, Lester. I know, of course, you I’m sending for you. A friend has lent 
for the don’t think much of those Frisco friends,— me his yacht, a swift power-launch; and 
most of ’em, anyway,— the way they gave you and Mrs. Steese must come by it to 
ie best | you the go-by once your father died, leaving Ferncliff. I’m sending one of my men to 
t go to you poor; but that’s just it! If you went the hotel with a motor; and he will take 
back with millions, think how they'd fall charge of your luggage, and see you 
ed Mrs, down in rows! Can’t you see it? Be a good safely aboard the yacht. I can’t tell you 
not? | girl now, won't you?” A new thought, how eagerly I look forward to seeing you. 
such a another means of appeal, seemed at this I trust you'll feel a little glad to see me. 
ou don't instant to strike her. “I'll tell you what, “ Faithfully, 
Vl own Sal; marry Lester, and once you give me my “Henry Lester.” 
rl would divvy, you won't lay eyes on me agui !” “Well, does that suit, Miss?” inquired 
The girl’s gaze was fixed distantly on the Mrs. Steese. 

“That wall. She laughed, her laugh still excited, still 
now you “You think he knows?” she murmured. — exultant. “The idea of your worrying! As 
just the “Your husband?” if he meant to put anything over on us! 
ut some- Mrs. Steese’s air was acute. At the q es- | Why, he’s just sick for a glimpse of you!” 
ith us!” tion, she answered hurriedly, speaking as if She glanced back at the note. “Listen to 
sponded she clutched at a straw. the postscript, too!” 


the girl 


“T wouldn’t wonder, Sally!” 
The girl’s eyelids flickered. 
“Very well,” she said, her voice dragging, 


P. S. The friend who has lent me the 
yacht is staying here. I’m trying to 
make your visit memorable; and if you 








ed Mrs, difficult, —“T'll take _ chance. Pi go hg tire of me, or the other guests take my " ~ 
as it is, Ferncliff.”". She wet her lips feverishly. time, he will make himself agreeable. 
ve had. “Til have to now,” she murmured. z You'll find Mr. Hastings a charming Good digestion makes 
gz to let “That's a good girl! — I knew you would! fellow. 
yw.” she exulted. Her animation restored, she Mrs. Steese executed a sprightly little f ffi ry 
gain re- begged the girl not to worry; everything was step on the carpet. y 
't do it all right. Convinced it was, she vowed it “His friend with a yacht! With a yacht, or e 1clenc 
nonsense to think Lester meant anything Sally!” : 
. you queer. “Lands alive, girl!” she averred, But the next instant Mrs. Steese gave . 
“d Mrs. “the man’s just dying to get you!” another cry. The cry was agitated. 7 is rare to find a succe ssful 
ritation A faint smile hovered in the girl’s eyes. “My husband! I'd forgotten him!” . ° 
T Voice, “Perhaps,” she murmured. It was a poser evidently. As Mawsby was American business man or wom- 
ind I'll It was maybe a minute later when Mrs. calling for them in the morning, they could h h ff d 
hy you Steese, still striving to soothe the other’s not very well flit now from the hotel. And an who has not sulfere more or 
you disquiet, spied the square white envelope — the husband, like a destroying fate, might n : aa 
rt lived Sally Raeburn had brought up-stairs with — walk in on them at any instant. less from some slight form of indi 
s with her. With an exclamation, Mrs. Steese “Well, we'll have to take a chance, I gestion causing distress after eating. 
twig- pounced upon it. guess,” Mrs. Steese sighed dolefully. 


ething! 
ke your 
ANCIS(O 


“Why, it’s from him!”’ she ejaculated. 
Asking no permission, she hurriedly tore 
itopen. The next moment she gave another 


Apparently, there was nothing else to do: 
and with an air of resignation, she began to 
remove her hat. 








To many an individual, dyspepsia 
is the price of success—the direct 


ar What ry. The girl had sunk upon a chair. Her hands ° ° 
ip to?” “There! what did I tell you? Listen to _ in her lap, her eyes dwelling on the carpet, result of neglecting —often abusing 
yunten- this now!”’ Adjusting her glasses, she read. she sat there wrapped in reflection. Mrs. , di ° ° h . dl 
change the note aloud, the hand holding the missive Steese’s animation again had kindled into —ones igestion, eating urriealy, 
attered quivering with excitement, exultation. speech; but Sally Raeburn did not seem to o : 
heard! “Dear Miss Ragsurn: be listening. irregularly and under high mental 
that I “T should be writing to your aunt, but “His friend with a yacht, eh?” said Mrs. strain. 
isn't I can’t refrain from dropping even this Steese, still exulting. “I wonder what his 

line to you. I’ve been away, or before this friend with the yacht is like?” 7 
pugh?” you would have seen me. But now I’ve [To be continued! And yet how greatly the con 
Steese eet of this neglect could be a 
1, not reduced by the routine, systematic 4 
mi The Best Way to Borrow from use of my original pepsin chewing 4 
ly. 
the Baby’s Bank gum for ten to twenty minutes after ha 
d now, aes —— every meal. An adequate flow of sa- 
F you'd RIGGS is a movie “Yes, I did borrew ten * ° ° 
u were man, and he lay on by James H. Collins dollars “ = day — but liva would be assured, the digestive 
‘rnoon, his stomach in the . I paid it back.” ° ° 
band.” sand cranking a camera “Suppose anything hap- processes aided and nerve tension 

while Ralph De Palma ran past over the pened to you to-morrow — how about the o oe : : 

se; and Florida beach in a speed auto at two miles a baby, and the wife, and the little home?” relaxed, with its essential improve- 





t even 


effect for the screen news — that of De Palma nothing’s going to happen,”’ said Griggs re- 
ing right him, aningenious stunt _ flectively. “But the money in the tobacco h : BR : 
a coming right on top of ui g s tivel; : he y In a word c ewing eeman s 
sharp in perspective. He asked the speed king to box wouldn't go very far. age P 
d you whiz by within a foot of the camera. De Palma **How would you like to put $5,000 in the Original Pepsin Gum will greatly 
m sup- is supposed to be a dare-devil, but after sev- tobacco box to-morrow?” ° ° ° . 
moved eral trials, getting within two feet of Griggs, he “Td like it fine!” aid digestion —and in a manner 
man refused to come closer, declaring it dangerous. “Do you know that Frenchy’s money can : 
n from That is the sort of thing Griggs does for be turned into a $5,000 life insurance policy pleasant, safe and convenient. 
o have a living! as soon as you want to take the trouble? : 
He has a curious habit. Every dime taken You're young and healthy, and would pass 
rm in in change was put away in a vest pocket, and the examination like a shot. About fifty 
on Saturday night he counted the accumula- __ dollars would pay the first quarterly premium 
; tion — about four dollars, usually. His on a $5,000 policy. At the rate you are 
don't first essay at thrift, the money being saved saving dimes, say four dollars a week, you 
got an for his only baby, a few months old. Thrift could meet the payments with money to 
d become interesting, now that he had a = spare. That would be a twenty-year en- 
rl, her by. Savings banks were an unknown dowment policy. When your baby was 
, world to Griggs. Havingsaved the dimeshe ready to go to college you would have $5,000 
ed? — just put them into a tobacco box at home. plus extra earnings. If anything happened = 
yme,— That same Saturday night over at the — to you during those twenty years, even a day >= 
more. garage there was a brisk game of poker from after you took out the policy, your folks 2 
y Pm which Griggs emerged with fifty dollars, won would get $5,000 cool cash. Or you could Z 
chiefly from one “Frenchy,” a millionaire’s have it paid to them in monthly instalments = 
See chauffeur. When somebody suggested that for ten or twenty years. If anything hap- z 
tened, he put this roll of bills into the baby’s pened to your folks within the twenty years, = 
young tobacco box he adopted the idea eagerly. then you would get the money. A life in- z 
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Are We Approaching A Cataclysm? 


[Continued from page 50] 





no hate or warfare. Moses led the pilgrim 
band out of the wilderness by pointing to a 
pillar of cloud in the sky, and bringing 
springs of water out of the rocks. 

The modern agitator guides the people by 
the light of blazing factories, and he calls oil 
out of the rocks, with which to burn us all up. 
He offers society only one thing! Power 
to turn a factory into a pile of hot ashes, and 
a city into a wilderness. The word of advice 
he offers to highly paid working-men is this: 
“Surrender your minds to me, and you will 
be better off after you lose your job than you 
are now with your job and wages.” 

Plainly, therefore, there need be no cata- 
clysm in this country, and no armed collision 
between labor and capital, no “civil war, im- 
mense bloodshed, ending with military 
despotism of the severest type.” The expul- 
sion of revolutionists from this country, who 
want to overthrow our institutions, will do 
something; commissioners at the sailing 
ports of Europe and Asia, who shall demand 
full proof of the fitness of the candidates for 
American citizenship, will do something; the 
turning of the whole United States into a big 
schoolhouse for the Americanizing of the 
aliens who are here, will help; the teaching 
of all the boys and girls, as to the fund :- 
mental simplicities of labor and capi'al, 
wealth and poverty, the influences of the 
Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, and 
a full obedience to the plain duties of the 
American Constitution, and the Christian 
religion, will do more. Intelligence, integ- 
rity, the spirit of good will, loyalty and fair 
play, can help the American people out of 
this wilderness toward the promised land, 
feretold by our fathers. 


Labor-Capital Parliament 


UT to all other influences must be added 
the Labor-Capital Parliament. Our fore- 
fathers invented the political machinery 
through which our people govern themselves. 
The time has now come for the principle of 
self-government to be applied to the industri- 
al life of our land. For example, all the cotton 
and woolen mills of the country should 
institute a Labor-Capital Parliament. The 
officers, bondholders and stockholders, should 


elect, say, ten representatives, for the jp. 
vested capital, and the working-men in al] 
the factories of that industry, should elect 
another ten. These twenty men should pass 
the laws for the spinning industry, and acting 
in a judicial capacity should interpret these 
laws in relation to each new problem. 

Nearly fifty of the secondary trades of 
Great Britain bave already tried this plan, 
with the most surprising results, and some 
Britishers believe the plan to be as important 
and fundamental for the industrial world as 
the Magna Carta or the American Constitu- 
tion for the political world. The working 
people have a financial right to a voice in the 
management, and also a percentage of the 
speculative chances of their industry. 

Given a factory with a thousand employees 
and a capital of five million dollars: plainly 
the investors, having put in five million dol- 
lars, have a rigbt to a voice in the manage- 
ment. But every employee who earns twelve 
hundred dollars a year, represents a capital 
of twenty thousand dollars invested at six 
per cent. and the one thousand employees 
represent one thousand times that man’s 
value of twenty thousand dollars, namely, 
twenty million dollars. 

It. cost society, therefore, a large sum to 
produce these thousand workers, and in 
them the State and their ancestors have 
an investment of twenty million dollars. If, 
therefore, the invested capital of five million 
dollars through managers, has a right to a 
voice in the management, then surely the 
twenty millions invested in human machines 
also have a right to a share in that manage- 
ment. 

The Labor-Capital Parliament, therefore 
must be constituted at once in the interest 
of peace and success in every great factory 
and trade. Once both sides have a right to 
express themselves and manhood is no longer 

. repressed, there will be a rational basis of co- 
operation and an increased output. This 
Labor-Capital Parliament should end forever 
the Labor Union agitator, the walking 
delegates, the hired thugs, the endless strikes, 
the trampled cornfields, the bloody streets, 
and make impossible Spencer's vision of 
“civil war, immense bloodshed, and military 
despotism of the severest type.” 





The Man Who Played Too Much 


[Continued from page 27| 





drinking lines, his associates pulled him back. 

If he pleaded an important business en- 
gagement as a reason for not attending an 
afternoon party, some beautiful and stylish 
woman of unassailable social position would 
laugh gaily and gurgle into his ear: 

“Oh, now, see here! Do you mean to say 
that a big man of affairs like you can't 
arrange his own time to suit himself? There’s 
nothing that can stop you from doing what 
you really want to. And I'm going to be 
awfully hurt if you don’t come.” 

He usually ended up by feeling silly for ad- 
vancing business as a serious Obstacle to pleas- 
ure, and proceeded to neglect work. In defense 
of his friends, it should be said that they had 
no intention of leading him astray. 

I doubt if two per cent. of the friends that 
Dines made in his moments of adopted 
leisure, on the plea to himself that they 
would be useful to him in business, ever 
proved any real use to him at all. They 
were not even useful as friends, aside from 
business. 

Dines made arrangements to play golf one 
afternoon at three o'clock. There were to 
be one or two men participating in the match 
that he felt he ought to know better, because 
there was no telling, as he figured, when he 
could cash in on their acquaintance. 

An hour or two prior to the golf engage- 
ment, Jenkins, a big out-of-town customer 
telephoned to Dines asking if he could be 
seen at four o'clock. 

“I can see you,” replied Dines, in his 
pleasant manner, “but I’ve got an important 
engagement. If you could possibly wait 
until to-morrow at say, ten o'clock, it would 
be a big accommodation to me.” 

So Jenkins said he would wait. He fully 
intended to have his meeting with Dines at 
ten the next morning. But it so happened 


that shortly before three o'clock, as he way 
coming out of his hotel he chanced to see 
Dines ina big touring car with a golf bag bal- 
anced between his knees. Without waiting 
to learn more, Jenkins telephoned at once to 
another firm, and arranged to see their sales- 
manager immediately. He gave them the 
contract that would have gone to Dines’s con- 
cern, and left town on a late train that night. 

Not only did Dines lose the Jenkins con- 
tract, but he lost contracts later on with vari- 
ous Other persons to whom Jenkins had men- 
tioned the incident. Business before pleasure 
is so deeply implanted as a part of the funda- 
mental ethical code of most business men, 
that they are disposed to regard a violation 
of the rule as an unpardonable sin. 

It is not to be wondered at that Dines’s 
Once prosperous business eventuaily found 
itself in the hands of a receiver. 

Since then I have often tried to figure out 
just what ailed Dines. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was in the wrong slot. If his 
business had been the line to which he was 
best adapted it should have interested him 
to a degree that would have made it im- 
possible for other forms of pleasure to entice 
him away. His business would have been 
his chief pleasure. Possibly he was in the 
wrong place from the beginning and was 
really intended for a professional golf player 
or something like that. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think he became a failure because he 
lost his sense of perspective and placed a 
wrong twist on a good theory. He believed 
that one of the most important things 4 
business man can do is make as large a num- 
ber of friends as possible; but he did not 
realize that rriends might be of scant advan- 
tage when most of them were pleasure seekers 
like himself who had not learned how to mx 
business and play in the right proportions. 
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“Don’t put me down as not earning a living! 
? 9 ° . 
I’m a man’s partner in the business 


of making America!” 


Illustration by 
R. M. Crosby 


The Greatest Self-supporting Job 


by Hildegarde Hawthorne 


EN years age, all over our broad land, 

the census takers were busy. And 

among other items they set down 

some fourteen million women as being 
housewives or farmwives. 

So far as is known, none of these women 
raised any objection. Apparently they were 
content with the designation; even though it 
conveyed the intimation that being house- 
or farmwives, they were mere adjuncts, non- 
self-supporting, weights carried by the farm 
or the house whose wife each was. To be 
sure, the farm or the house might in many 
cases have ceased to exist at all were it not for 
the modest wife, the mere adjunct, and her 
unending labors. Labors too often far 
greater than those of her sisters in business 
or trade, to whom the census takers granted 
an individuality and whatever importance 
may adhere to the term self-supporting. But 
be the facts what they might, the housewife 
was put in her place and left there, with that 
old simplicity now so absent from life and 
rapidly becoming so in statistics. 

For to-day the voice of the housewife is 
raised in the land, and she doesn’t want to 
be it. 

The thing seems to have begun in the 
registration booths when so many women 
voting for the first time had to come out 
boldly in answer to the question “Are You a 
Housewife?” 

“Housewife!” they retorted, shying at the 
“Certainly not. I run my home 
. ” bat that is as far as 


sound of it. 
and my husband 
they got 

“Put her down ‘housewife,””’ grunted the 
master of ceremonies, and down she went. 

But it didn’t end there. There were the 
public prints, and women are notoriously 
good letter-writers. So they wrote to the 
papers and they made it clear that they did 
not propose to be lumped together under any 
such term any longer 

“T have a husband, three children and an 
apartment large enough to contain us in 
moderate comfort,” wrote one protesting 
housewife. “I cook, I am nursemaid and 
housekeeper and housemaid. Also governess, 
also a more or less adequate companion to 
my husband. Before I married him I was 
manager of an office in a big business house. 
1 could get that position again, and possibly 
the salary would pay for the above-named 
corps of house-workers. But I don’t believe 
the house would be as agreeably run nor the 


children so well off. But here I am, rated as 
housewife, non-self-supporting and entirely 
dependent. I object.” 

Wrote another: 

“LT run the family automobile a good deal 
better than I run the house. Oughtn’t I to 
be rated as automobilewife?” 

A man comes forward with the suggestion 
that, housewife being very clearly a direct 
translation from the German Hausfrau, why 
not adopt the Scotch term, Gudewife, as 
alternative. But there might be trouble 
there, too. Imagine the feelings of any 
sensitive voman voter on being asked 
bluntly whether she were a good wife, with 
all the other women of the precinct in 
hearing! 

So far the criticism has been of the de- 
structive variety. Women are refusing to be 
called housewife or farmwife, with all the 
description implies of dependence and inabil- 
ity to earn a living wage, but they have not 
come forward with anything that is going to 
fit better. 


HE fact that, with the almost certain 

adoption of the federal amendment, 
twenty-nine million women are going to vote 
next year, lends a certain importance to this 
critical attitude. More than half these women 
are now called housewife or farmwife, and 
rated as adjuncts and dependents. A large 
proportion of the remainder are probably on 
the way to that same rating, as they pass out 
of gainful occupations to being mere wives. 
Yet the Republican National Committee an- 
nounced, in adopting women into participa- 
tion in the future affairs of the Party, “They 
are part of the party membership, not as 
women, but as voters entitled to participate, 
and participating in as far as the. present 
legal limitations permit, just as other voters. 
Their activity is not supplementary, ancil- 
lary or secondary at all.” 

That is the point—this supplementary, 
ancillary and secondary position. 

All over the country a tremendous move- 
ment is in progress to teach women just what 
the possession of the vote means to them. 
The woman who runs her own home, whether 
she be the wife of a factory worker or a bank 
president, a truck gardener or a rancher, is 
being trained in the knowledge of her new 
power. She is learning just what relation the 
conditions in her home bear to Congress, and 
to her State governing boards. She is finding 


out that no amount of good housekeeping on 
her part, of careful motherhood, can bring 
the results she hopes for unless that good 
housekeeping and good motherhood are ex- 
tended throughout her neighborhood. And 
she begins to see that the vote has a good 
deal to do with actual conditions in her city, 
her village, her farm neighborhood. 

The fact that she is objecting to the term 
farmwife or housewite is simply a floating 
straw that reveals the current of her mind. 
She is realizing almost suddenly the immense 
importance of her work as the woman in the 
house, on the farm. She sees that the run- 
ning of a town and a farm are not unlike. 
If the man who manages a district is recog- 
nized as an important member of society, 
worth a salary and independence, she thinks 
that she, who runs a home, and who means 
to do something in running the district, too, 
deserves something better in the way of a 
rating than the way she has hitherto been 
regarded by the public. 

Women are all from Missouri. The prag- 
matic philosophy appeals to them. The 
man or the party who can show definite good 
results is the man or the party that will get 
their vote. The Boss is tottering in his man- 
made security, because when it comes to boss- 
ing women his wife has long ago convinced 
him that he wasn’t made for it. Woman is a 
practical creature, with tidy instincts. She 
is going to bring those qualities to the voting 
booth with her. There are going to be spring 
cleanings on quite a noticeable scale in this 
country of ours, once the women really get 
down to work. 

She’s methodical, too. Did you ever hear 
of men going to school to learn how to vote 
and why to vote and what you can do with 
the vote? The work of The League of Women 
Voters, that has a membership of fourteen 
million women, finds women enthusiastic 
attendants at such school courses. Among 
women on farms the response has been 
amazing. 

We get back to that phrase used by the 
Republican National Committee: “not sup- 
plementary, ancillary or secondary at all. 
If this is so of the woman as a voter, it is so 
of the woman as a home-worker. And this 
whether she is what is called a hired helper, 
or the wife and mother. 

Housewife is too vague, woman says. The 
woman who never does a stroke of work, 
whose husband’s earnings pay for house- 
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Do You Slump In the Afternoon? 


[Continued from page 31} 





couple of bloody chops for lunch, out of the 
afternoon slump-pit he has dug for himself 
with his incisor teeth. 

On the other hand, many people - 
cially young folks — try to nourish them- 
selves with a dish of dessert for lunch. This 
is an even more reprehensible practise than 
overeating. 

For there is only one material out of 
which tissue loss can be replaced — and 
that is protein. There isn't enough of 
it in a piece of cake and some syrupy 
soda water, nor in a lettuce sandwich and 
a piece of pie. 

Starches, sugars and candy furnish only 
heat and energy. And these constitute only 
one leg of the food tripod — which embraces 
protein for building; starches or sugar for 
energy; and fats for heating — and also for 
their indispensable vitamine content. 

A person who is anemic, or who is using up 
considerable vital energy (and one can 
sometimes use up quite as much energy in 
intense mental concentration, or in nervous 
effort, as is ordinarily used up in physical 
labor) — needs food, not fuel, in order to 
keep going. 

Also, combinations of food that develop 
fermentation should be avoided. For this 
reason, acid fruit, used in combination with a 
lunch — or with any other meal, for that 
matter — should be taboo. For, according 
to Professor William H. Porter, — one of the 
ablest of living dietitians, — fruit, if taken 


espe- 


. 


in conjunction with a meal, invariably tends 
to create fermentation. 

This, in turn, causes autointoxication 
from the absorption of toxic food products 
with a consequent lowering of vitality. 
While apples, oranges and other fruits are 
excellent in their place, — and at the proper 
time, — their place is not on the luncheon 
menu. Nor is their time meal-time. 

Many people also overeat of fats for 
luncheon. This tends to make them heavy 
and bilious in the afternoon. 

Try milk, instead of cream, with crackers 
or wheat biscuit for lunch. And see what 
cutting out the ice-cream for a while will do 
in the way of whittling an edge on that after- 
noon brain. 

Don’t drop down the elevator to the 
restaurant on the ground floor — nor right 
next door — and then eat, and go back up 
the elevator to work. Pick out a good 
restaurant at least a half a mile away, and 
walk there and _ back. 

If you are a man, don’t smoke too much. 
For the accumulative toxic effects of many 
cigars or cigarettes manifests itself in the late 
afternoon hours, and makes for “dopiness.” 
Try reducing the quantity. Or else experi- 
ment with the effects of a milder brand. 

So there are definite reasons for the four 
o'clock slump. It only remains to pick out 
the right one —and then govern yourself 
accordingly. The results will speak for 
themseives. 








The Greatest Self-supporting Job 


[Continued from page 64] 





keeper, cook, waitress, all the servants re- 
quired to keep his wife from working in the 
home, who has no children or who leaves 
her children to the care of servants or puts 
them into boarding schools, and whose fleet- 
ing hours are spent in the earnest labors of 
a society, not a social, existence,— call that 
woman non-self-supporting, but —— 

It is the farmer’s wife who speaks: 

“Don’t you put me down as not earning 
a living! I’m up at five every morning and 
when the time changes it’s even earlier, for 
all they say. I milk the cows and cook the 
meals and make the butter and tend the 
chickens and wash up and clean house and 
make the clothes for the kids and put up the 
preserves and vegetables that save buying 
at the store. I do the washing and the mar- 
keting. I’m out of bed the first and into it the 
last. If I’m not a self-supporting member of 
this community, who is?”’ 

And you know she is. Just as much so as 
the woman who runs her own farm, without 
a husband, or as the husband himself, who 
plows and reaps and tracks mud over the 
dean kitchen floor. 

What then shall we call our fourteen and 
more million housewives? 

Home makers? 

Home maker. Recognized as a _ self- 
supporting job. Not secondary, not ancil- 
lary, not supplementary at ail. Not a house- 
wife, but a man’s partner in the business of 
making America. : 

Perhaps, perhaps 


something else. It 


doesn’t matter. The interesting thing is this 
revelation cf the change in the attitude of 
women toward themselves. Just what are 
the twenty-nine million of them to whom the 
vote will so soon come going to do about 
other ratings?’ Where are they going to in- 
sist on new valuations, on what, in the man- 
agement of the country, will they put 
emphasis? 

The woman in the home has a lot to say 
about how the money that comes into that 
home is to be spent. Take her all over the 
Union, and she makes a good showing. Her 
expenditures are usually pretty carefully 
planned to get results in health, comfort and 
attractiveness. The silly, wasteful, ineffi- 
cient woman exists in plenty, but she is not 
the typical American home maker. 

It will be interesting to see what the house- 
wife does when she takes a hand in saying 
how the taxes toward which she contributes 
are to be spent. And she is learning, in those 
lessons on how to make her vote tell as she 
wishes it to tell, who has the spending of them 
at present. 

It is probable that she will want to have a 
lot more to do in that spending than she has 
had up to this moment. . 

It wasn’t much of a question, this Are You 
A Housewife? But it seems to have set 
women to thinking, it has roused them to 
protest. “We've got a word here,” they 
announce. 

And who knows? 
last word! 


Maybe it will be the 
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dirty! Go *way!” 

But he whined and nibbled at her skirts. 
“What's the matter with you, Tiny? 
You give me the fidgets.” 

“That dog acts funny,’ Mom volunteered. 
“See what he wants, Tim.” 

But no offerings of a drink or food would 
drag him away from Sis. She got up finally 
and he barked and frolicked back and forth 
toward the steps. It wasn’t frolicking ex- 
tatly, either. He seemed so dead earnest. 

She went out toward the gate with him. 

© was overjoyed. Tore ahead and then 
pranced back to lick her hand. They went 
down the road together. 

_ A while later Patsy telephoned us, rather 
incoherently. She was all right. (She 
didn’t sound it.) Mr. Griffith's car had skid- 
ded and crashed into a tree that was down 
im the road. He was hurt. She was at the 


hospital with him. She'd get home later. 
Just at dusk I heard Sis’s step on the 
porch. By the time I reached the screen 
door, she was a hysterical heap on the top 
step. Crying into Tiny’s shaggy back. 
“It’s all right, old boy. He’s going to 
come through. The doctor said so. But oh, 
Tiny, I’ve been so mean. You were his, all 
the time. Those old pictures of you in his 
pocket! Oh, Tiny, he must get well. I want 
him so. I never knew it till I saw him all 
smashed and wobbly and everything. But 
he'll get well, Tiny. He said he would, when 
he came to. He said he loves me, Tiny. 
You're our dog, his and mine.” 
Sis was crooning and Tiny was whining 
and thumping his tail on the porch floor. 
I'm glad Sis is going to marry him. 
Young Griffith, I mean. Keeps Tiny 
next door. And he’s such a whale of a dog. 
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Make this a 
ALIFORNIA 
| Winter 


Run away from the snow, the cold and the 
coal bills, to where you may play golf and polo- 
where you may ride horseback, or motor over 


perfect highways. 


The sunshine, the bracing air, will help repair 


the wear of work and worry. 


You may live at resort hotels, inland or beside 
Or occupy your own bungalow. 


a summer sea. 


En route visit the National Parks, National 


Monuments, and other winter resorts. See 
Hawaii, too. 

Ask for booklets ‘‘California for the Tourist” and 
*“Hawaii.’’ Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip 


—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Ofiice—o1 
address nearest Travel Bureau, United States 
Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 
602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, 


Ga. Please indicate the places you wish to see en route 


Liberty St., New York City; 


-UNITED-STATES - RA 
2 a ARREST 





Lasting longest, running eas- 
iest and self-sharpening are 
features which have helped 
make the reputation of 
“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 


Lawn Mowers. 


At Hardware Dealers ana Seedsmen 
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Railroad 






Pe ae lee! as 


Dyed Her Faded 


Skirt, Also a Coat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package 


To match any material, have dealer 


| show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
| Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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interest to you 


Who succeeds in business and social life. 
month's issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 





WILLKEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in 
electrics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inven 
tions, physical research, 
rately explained each month in plain, non-technical language. 
Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original fascinating articles in 
every issue, 120 pages written by authorities on subjects of daily 


Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk intelligently 
about the latest scientific achievements. It's the well read man 
Start with this 


20c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2. a year. 
Experimenter Publishing Co. 233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


medicine, etc. World progress accu 





ELECTRICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 











The Undisputed Authority on 
Simplified Science and Mechanics 
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Guide to Safe 


6% January 
Investments 


] Didar pe one desiring safe 
and time-tested invest- 
ments for January funds 
should write for our booklet 
“Safety and 6%,” and our 
current circulars. You will 
find them reliable guides to 
sound securities, based on 
fundamental necessities of 
life for which the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply, 
and safeguarded under the 
strict and scientific provi- 
sions of the Straus Plan. 


How to Invest 
$1000 to Net 
$60 a Year 


The first mortgage serial 
bonds, safeguarded under 
the Straus Plan, are thor- 
oughly safeguarded invest- 
ments, free from market 
fluctuations in value, and 
yielding 6°% net, with 4% 
Federal Income Tax paid. 
One thousand dollars, in- 
vested in these safe bonds, 
yields $60 a year. An in- 
vestment of $500 yields $30 
annually. Write for our 
circulars, describing a great 
variety of carefully selected 
first mortgage bonds. Ask for 


Circular No. A-1004 


S.W.STRAUS 


Betablished Incorpor 
1882 & O *ted 
i) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Boston 
Milwaukpe Indianapoli« Washington 
‘alo LosAngeles Pittsburgh 


38 Years Without Loss toAny Investor 
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Netting Buyer 7% 


Secured by Metropolitan bus- 


Serial Payment 


OTe) Ke 


bYeyate 
oy 


The following  struc- 


tures are located in 


leading Southern cities 
and secure First Mort. 
gage Bonds now of- 
fered for investment. 
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iness structures, Apartment 
buildings, Hotel- Apartments 
and other well -located, rental- 
income structures, situated in 
the larger and more substan- 
tial cities of the rich and grow- 
ing South. 


Denominations: $1,000; 
$500; $100. Maturities: | 
to 10 years. Interest: Semi- 
annually. Annual retirement 
of mortgage through monthly 
payments; prompt payment of 
interest insured through sink- 
ing fund requirements by 
monthly oayments. 


Each bond bears certificate 
of strong National Banks and 
Trust Companies, certifying 
the correctness of the bonds. 


Interest and principal payable 
at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
any of New York or Third 
Netonal Bank of Atlanta. 
Bonds may be purchased on 
the partial payment plan. 


Write for illustrated circu- 
lars giving further details. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 


Incorporated. 
133 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ortunities 


in 


Foreign Securities 


T costs an Italian merchant nearly 

twice as much to buy American 

goods as it did five or six years 

ago. This is due to the fact that 
the Italian Jira, normally worth .1930 cents 
now brings Only a trifle more than ten cents, 
a decline of almost fifty per cent. Further, 
it is true that the American dollar will buy 
only fifty cents’ worth, then the lira which 
normally would purchase over nineteen 
cents’ worth of goods, at its present quota- 
tion of ten cents will bring only about five 
cents’ worth. In other words, the price of 
American goods has advanced nearly four 
hundred per cent. to the Italian buyer. This 
is the high cost of living with a vengeance 
in so far as Italians dependent upon Amer- 
ican products are concerned. 

To view the matter from a selfish stand- 
point, however, the situation is a serious One 
for us. It may be flattering to know that 
the American dollar is at a premium when 
compared with the currency of the other 
countries of the world, but it is not a good 
thing for our international trade. American 
exporters are finding their trade opportunities 
seriously curtailed by the foreign exchange 
situation. The case of Italy is extreme, but 
in lesser degree the same situation obtains in 
the case of other European countries, and 
with very few exceptions of all the other 
countries of the world. 

This means that it costs all these people 
more to buy from this country than it does 
from the other nations. Under the circum- 
stances we can hardly expect that they will 
buy from us if they can help it. Take the 
case of Belgium. No one would accuse the 
Belgians of undue partiality for the Germans 
and yet Germany is getting a considerable 
amount of their business. The Belgians prac- 
tically have no choice in the matter. The 
German mark is at a discount here of over 
eighty per cent. from normal, while the Bel- 
gian franc is at a discount of about forty 
per cent. What this means is illustrated by 
a quotation from the bulletin of oné of the 
large New York banks: “A Belgian corpora- 
tion having an investment to make in Mexico 
was in the market for machin- 
ery. The contract went to a 


by Paul Tomlinson 


over German money but is at a heavy dis- 
count in Arherican money.” 

The United States has a monopoly at the 
present time of food and certain necessaries. 
But under existing conditions it is not prob- 


, able that we can hold this monopoly for long. 


A report recently came from Germany that a 
minimum ten-hour-day for labor was to be 
established — with no maximum. Compare 
this with the demands of labor in the United 
States. Suppose for the sake of argument 
that there are five million workers in Ger- 
many and the same number here. Suppose 
the German workers spend ten hours a day 
at work compared with eight hours here. 
The Germans will be working ten million 
hours a day longer than we, and considerable 
work can be done in ten million hours. In a 
year of three hundred working days the 
Germans will work 3,000,000,000 more hours 
than we. Keep this up for eight or ten years 
and it doesn’t require much imagination to 
see which country will be ahead in its com- 
merce. Wealth is dependent upon produc- 
tion and the output of three billion hours a 
year would, when converted into money, 
amount to so much that we should soon be at 
a decided disadvantage in the race for riches. 

Europe is not bankrupt. The wheels of 
industry are Once again beginning to turn, 
methods are being modernized and it will 
not be long before we find a steadily increas- 
ing numberof powerful competitors bidding 
against us in the world’s markets. As a 
matter of fact, the sooner the countries of 
Europe begin to produce and regain their 
trade the sooner they can pay us what they 
owe. We have loaned some nine and a half 
billion dollars to Europe, and this debt will 
be paid off as the debtor nations are enabled 
to increase production. Meanwhile it would 
not help the United States to have these 
loans paid off at the present time. Many 
authorities go so far as to say that even the 
interest on them should be allowed to accu- 


mulate. Remittances from Europe 
only serve to put American exchange 
at a higher premium than ever, and 
imp0se a corresponding handicap upon 
our merchants who are trying to do business 
in the foreign markets. 

What the rest of the world needs is Ameri- 
can money. That is One thing we have in 
abundance, perhaps too much of it. The 
prices we have to pay certainly indicate it. 
Dollars have become so plentiful that they 
are not worth as much as they used to be. 
The thing to do, then, is to loan some of our 
vast store of wealth to the rest of the world. 
The nations want money to buy machinery, 
and the equipment required to enable them 
to produce. Our banking centers are crowded 
with the representatives of foreign countries 
trying to borrow money. Why not lend it to 
them? Their requests are reasonable, the 
security they offer is ample, and to look at 
the matter from a selfish point of view, we 
help ourselves by helping them. (The sooner 
foreign exchange is established the sooner 
our merchants will be relieved of handicaps 
like the one quoted above, — the inability to 
compete with the German firm which sold 
the machinery to the Belgians. 

Foreign securities. are being offered for 
sale in our financial markets in ever-increasing 
quantities. Foreign countries and concerns 
need credits here with which to buy our goods 
and manufactured products. If they can 
float these loans they will spend the money 
here. This will help our industries, and make 
business for us as a result of the orders 
placed. Every one will agree that this will 
rebound to the benefit of the country. On 
the other hand, the securities offered for 
sale present many splendid opportunities 
for the private investor. 

Labor is demanding more for its services 
than’ formerly. Merchants are selling their 
goods for higher prices than ever. The in- 
vestor naturally wants to know if he cannot 
receive a proportionately higher price for the 
money he has to loan, for money like every- 
thing else is after all only a commodity, and 
its price is governed by the law of supply and 
demand. From abroad comes 
the demand, and we _ have 





German firm at a net cost only 
35 per cent. of the competing 
American bid, the controlling 
factor being that Belgian 
money is worth a premium 


The MeClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general in- 
formation about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects lany read- 
ers have written that it is invaluable 
to them Requests for this booklet 
during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial 
Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of fifteen cents a copy to 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
mailing This book will enable you 

svoid many of the pitfalls that 
a new investor is apt to encounter, 


New York 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Wortless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Large Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds. Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 


Booklet will be sent for fifteen cents in stamps 
all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance Department, 25 W. 44th St., 


MeClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 
Partial List of Contents 


Readily 


Investments 
Cash 


How to Analyze a Bond 


Money 


The Partial-Payment Plan 


Convertible 
How Big Investors Place Their Funds 
How to Care for Securities and Prevent 

Their Loss and Destruction ; 
How to Figure the Real Return on Your 
First Principles of Life Insurance 


Investment Opportunities of the War 


See announcement rbove. 


the supply. If the demand 
if it is reasonable, and it is, 
is backed by ample and good 
security, and it is, why not 
satisfy it from our vast supply? 


Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


Into 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general advice 
on the subject of investments and 
insurance; also information on stand 
ard investment securities. This set 
vice is absolutely free to McClure 
readers. The Financial and Insurance 
Department cannot undertake to give 
any stock market prophecies, nor te 
suggest speculative opportunities. 
Address all letters and orders for 
booklet to McClure Financial and 
Insurance Department, 25 West 44 
Street, New York City. 


Address 
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Investments 
for your January 
Funds 





i ie keep your funds 
promptly and 
properly invested you 
‘annot do better than 
consult our January 

| list of investment se- 





curities. 
The list is widely diversified 
—made up of offerings 


selected after painstaking 
research and care. 

Many of these securities are 
exempt from Federal In- 
come Taxes, and in some 
cases exempt from State 
Taxes. 

A request today will bring 
the list by return mail. 
Please ask for Mc116. 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


Correspondent offices in more than 50 cities 
Bonds Short Term N Preferred Stocks 


J otes 





























@) 
Rails 


versus 
e 2 ~ 

Utilities 
We have prepared in 
pamphlet form a care- 
ful comparison of price 
changes and income 
return of high grade 
railroad and public 
utility bonds for a 
twelve - year period 
showing that safety 


and high yield are 
not incompatible. 





Sent upon request. Ask 
for pamphlet CL-350 


ickmore&[p 
ill BROADWAY, N.Y. 




















Particularly as we are able to get a high 
return for our money in this way. In the 
case of investments the foreign exchange 
situation is to the benefit of the investor, 
even if it does hamper our merchants. 
Bonds of a British loan recently offered 
here, maturing in ten years, may at any 
time prior to maturity be converted at 100 
and interest into National War Bonds at 
100 and interest at the fixed rate of $4.30 
a pound sterling. If the pound should re- 
turn to its normal value of about $4.8614 
the holder of these bonds would get upon 
conversion and payment at maturity — in 
addition to interest received in the mean- 
time — $1188.50 for every thousand dollar 
bond. Moreover, the yield of foreign bonds 
is in most cases over six per cent. Think of 
it. A few years ago a man would have been 
rash indeed who would have predicted that 
the securities of the governments of many of 
the great nations of the world would have 
been selling in our markets on such a basis. 
The fact remains that this is the case at 
present, and now is the time to take advan- 
tage of this unexampled opportunity. 

Some pessimist may say that later on 
these securities will be still cheaper, that 
the world is threatened with revolution, and 
if he is going to risk his money at all it will 
be in the United States of America. The 
best way to prevent revolution is to keep 
people busy, for it is with idlers that the devil 
has greatest influence. These foreign loans 
will provide the means for furnishing work, 
work which cannot be done perhaps unless 
they are successful. 
iater on, that is a matter of opinion, and it 
was the first Rothschild who was credited 
with saying in answer to a question as to 
how he amassed his fortune, “By never buy- 
ing at the bottom nor selling at the top.” 
In other words, he judged his investment not 
so much by the market price as by what he 
believed its intrinsic worth to be. And many 
a man has missed his chance entirely, because 
he has tried to be too shrewd. 

Perhaps you think the collection of interest 
is a difficult matter in the case of foreign 
bonds; that when they have matured and 
are to be paid you will have to send them 
to London, or Stockholm, or Buenos Ayres, 
or some other distant point. In spite of our 
growing international trade, and our close 
contact with the rest of the world the word 
“foreign” still has a rather fearsome sound in 
our ears. The fact remains that you collect 
the interest and principal on these bonds in 
American dollars and through your own 
bank, just as you do in the case of any other 


bond. There is not a detail of the whole 
transaction which presents the slightest 
difficulty. 


It will pay you to give some thought to 
these foreign loans. They are being offered 
by many of the best banks and bond houses 
in the country. They give you a chance to 
assist in the reconstruction of the world’s 
business, and our own business is closely 
affected these days by what takes place in 
the rest of the world. They also present 
some splendid investment opportunities, 
which it would be greatly to your advantage 
to consider. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


1.—Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., and 17 Wall 
St., New York City, will send upon request a 
special circular on some new investment 
issues. Send for Circular MC. 

2.—Hollister, White & Co., 50 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., 
industrial securities. Send for booklet 
CL-350. 

3.—S. W. Straus & Co. have issued a new 
“Investment Guide” describing a widely 
diversified variety of first mortgage serial 6° 
bonds safeguarded under the Straus Plan 
in $1000 and $500 denominations. 
circular, together with the “Questionnaire 
for Investors,” will be sent without charge 
to any one writing S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York City, 
ing, Chicago. Ask for Circular R-904. 

4.—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, 202 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il., will send, upon request, a book- 
let describing their new oil property. Send 
for booklet MC-1, “A Study of Shaffer Oil 
& Refining Co. And the Position It Occupies 
in the Petroleum Industry.” 

5.—The Doherty News, published by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, operators 
and fiscal agents of Cities Service Company, 
is published monthly and gives the latest 
information regarding oil statistics and pro- 











securities. 


conservative investments. 





115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 


This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 
a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peahody &Co. 


a7 WallStreet 
New Yori 











As to their being cheaper | 


















































the value of 
manufactured 
products in 
New England 
is $465 per capita,—larger 
than in any other section of 
the country. 


Preferred issues of New 
England industrial enter- 
prises are investments of 
recognized merit. 











Ask for our List C. L. 350 








The 
Preferred Issues 


f 
NEW ENGLAND 
INDUSTRIES 








111 
Subsidiaries 
in 22 States 


together under a suc- 
centralized management 


working 
cessful 


of broad experienve produced 
net earnings of $31,428,222 in 


1918. This is one of the reasons 
why Cities Service Company 


% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
forms the basis of a sound in- 


vestment with possibilities of 
market appreciation. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning 
Statements 


Write for circular CL-7 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 
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Hollis ster,White & Go. 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





















Springfield Providence Philadelphia 
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or Straus Build- | 





will send upon request a | ¥ 
booklet dealing with a new list of preferred | BY 









AMOUNTS TO SUIT 
Our 6% First Farm Mortgages 
and Real Estate Bonds are fur- 
nished in amounts to suit. Let 
us send you our descriptive pamph 
let “T”’ and current offerings. 


36 Years Experience 
For more than 36 years we have furnished in- 
vestments for conservative investors from 
almost every section in the United States and 
many foreign countries, without the loss of a 
dollar. Ourinvestments are safe and sound— 
our service personal and painstaking. 


Established 1883, Capital and Surplus $500.000.00 


LE. J. LANDER SCO. 
a.) Rene ii GAKOTA > rt 
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Ajax Oil Company 


| Leases—Burkburnett 








Production—About 6,000 barrels daily 
Capacity, 1,000 barrels 
now being delivered daily. 

northwest ex- | 


Ranger field and 


tension. 
Louisiana. 


Dividends—Rate of 12% per annum, 
payable 1°% monthly. 
Price to net about 11% 
Send for Circular A. M. C. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, _ New York j 






























THE CITIZENS SA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
; ASSETS OVER 


ILES do not matter when you bank by mail. 
Trust Company in Ohio, has been safeguarding savings for 
more than 50 years. Send for booklet ‘*‘D”’ and learn of our system. 








This, the oldest 





INGS & TRUST CO. 
irons wert sh. 000 bo 
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duction figures in the United States. lt also 
contains valuable information regarding 
Wh P - public utilities and a general review of the 
investment situation. | Own y our Own 

en rices 6.—G. L. Miller & Co., 113 Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., will send upon request an 


Fluctuate interesting booklet dealing with some high | Stocks In a Year 


grade real estate bonds. Circular MC. 











a 
| A Good Time 
To Buy 
HE real investment 
bargains in the mar- 


a 














An intimate knowledge 7.—A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., of 62 Cedar H | ie 
of the financial position Street, New York, will send to those inter- Begin today ke are the securities of 
and latest records of the ested data which can be used for comparison | . a aa « 
company whose securities of bonds now held with one of the best bonds : 3 elect Ic, oil and §as com- 
you own is at all times listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Invest Wisely. Obtain panies conducted in har- 
desirable—especially when Ask for No. MC-538 : in| — se a 
prices fluctuate. | 8.—Short time, carefully safeguarded in- Growing Income. Buy in| menses with ryt ogeen and 
vestment netting an unusually high return : conditions of the present 
Over 500 prominent com- Saar was Rentidinn & Co. Established only high grade stocks day I 
panies are described in 1865. 10S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. paying substantial div- ay. 
the latest edition of our 9 —“Wh: ‘ N cee in a B Ask for circular M. | 
porn re 9. What You Do Not See in a Bond ‘ ° , | 
White Book. ( sori is often an important factor in the idends. First payment | H. M. Byllesby & Co. ( 
. selection of bonds by the investment banker 20% of h . 1CORP TED 
we Ges Se Gan oS suns for his clients. This pamphlet with “Bond £U'/o of purchase price. INCORPORATE | 
rou a copy of this took le we per 9 x fang sens . : Investment Securities 
ane: 7 peed he oe . Topics” will be sent on request directed to Balance equal monthly ( 
oto ‘io ca a aan \. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 Broadway, a mg Mad 208 _——— St. ‘ 
a es y beg ear : . 
securities on the Monthly New Bae. y ; payments during year. 
10.—Bankers Mortgage Co., Des Moines, ‘ 








Instalment Plan. Ia., will send booklet 118, dealing with Iowa 


If you desire, a special First Farm Mortgages and Tax Free Munici- Write today for Booklet “MM” 
report will be prepared pal Bonds 








_[ ANALYZE 3% . 





= any nee in which Ul “Acceptance” is the title of a com- FRANCI S & CO. 
















































































































you may be interested prehensive and thorough booklet which will ~~" INVESTM ENTS 
without obligation on be of great eenggg oF yg es Se Inves!ment Securities Ps i 
your part. m ace eptances. th foreign and cqomestic | = 
, I | acceptances are dealt with in this booklet. Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York Cty | With THE SIMPLE | ‘ 
‘sk for Bookl , It will be sent upon request by the National INVESTMENT UNIQUE | 0 
AS r booklet 75-CC, City Co., New York | - — CHART- (a Copy- ORIGINAL v 
| 12—John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty righted form for VALUABLE | v 
Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, analyzing securities). fi 
HAM & rt | have recently made several changes in their the soca etemnes fr hin n 
Investment Securities eee ment-plan terms ae a Ket self the value of his investments - I 
plained in the new edition of their booklet the good and bad features of 
43 Exchange Place New York ae. Mnekie® ican Yon”? sh te free e 
The Partial Payment Plan,” which is free ‘ new stock offerings Gre made plain. 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover on request Al w 
ek — a. ; - imited number of | | 
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What Shall We Do for Servants? 


[Continued from page 13} . 





must take their place, and it certainly will 
not be their sons. Those young gent!emen 
will be attending college, taking professional 
courses, and with no intention whatever of 
helping the country out in the crucial matter 
of production. However the proletariat may 
denounce the “bourgeoisie” (absurd misuse 
of a logical French word) he has every inten- 
tion — unless « fanatical defective — of 
entering that class sooner or later. 

Who, then, will take his place? 

My solution is Chinamen, the best laborers 
and house servants this afflicted country has 
ever known — honest, thorough, untiring. 
However, I leave that to the statesmen and 
the politicians to fight out when the time 
comes. I began this article with a far differ- 
ent end in view, to make a plea, that, if 
granted, might subtract from the worries 
and add to the comfort and happiness of the 
American woman. 

Throw open the gates to several hundred 
thousand European women willing to enter 
domestic service. 

The servant question, always more or less 
acute, has now reached a stage where it 
threatens to absorb the feminine mass brain 
of the country, to the exclusion of all else, to 
overwhelm and blunt and warp it; and that 
would be a sinful waste. The American 
woman’s brain should be wide open, and 
free to harbor worthier subjects, to say 
nothing of the pursuit of happiness. 

Servants’ wages have developed wings as 
large and strong as those of the American 
eagle. To remind this particular branch of 
wage-earners that they are unaffected by the 
upward trend of food and rent, is like address- 
ing a slumbering oyster. They mumble 
something about shoes and clothing (as if 
these came under the head of monthly ex- 
penditures), and reiterate their demands. 
The truth of the matter is they have gradu- 
ated into the profiteering class. Servants are 
searce. War has no terrors for them. They 
have learned that it is their very good friend. 

When one reflects upon the base advan- 
tage so many educated men have taken over 
their helpless countrymen, the utter lack of 
idealism for which business is notorious, one 
can hardly blame a class too ignorant to sup- 
port itself otherwise than in service, for fol- 
lowing an example they see on all sides. 

We cannot blame them, but we must get 
ahead of them. The health, the happiness, 
the public and private usefulness of millions 
of our women are threatened. When a 
woman has to “do all her own work,” espe- 
cially if she has not been trained to this 
recurrent grinding ordeal, she ceases to exist 
as a personality or a social unit., 

For the unmarried woman or the woman 
without children, a servantless life has no 
terrors. There is always the kitchenette or 
the restaurant. But married people with 
children want a home. It is the objective for 
which men work and countless women marry. 
And they want the wheels of that home to 
glide unheard, with little or no conversation 
devoted to domestic miseries, with the 
mother free to cultivate her mind and make 
herself a companion to her husband and 
children; and fresh at night, not a hot and 
frowsy wreck. 

Of course I am well aware that many 
women have always worried along somehow 
without servants. The only answer is, 
“More’s the pity.””. Such women never live, 
in the broad sense. They die without realiz- 
ing more than three-eighths of their possibili- 
ties. They must ask themselves oftener 
than any people in the world: “Is life worth 
living?’ It emphatically is not when one 
lives and dies a household drudge. 

This, no servant need be. She has no re- 
sponsibilities. In these days she has strictly 
limited hours. She has often every evening 
to herself and always certain afternoons 
“off.” She may leave when she chooses, 
something quite outside the limited privi- 
leges of the housewife. And if she must serve 
the meals on time and keep the house or 
apartment clean, ten to one she does not make 
the beds nor take any care of the children. 
The average woman with a family and one 
servant cheerfully accepts her share of the 
duties. The point is, that relieved by even 
one servant she is not aslave. She can devote 
herself to her children when they are young 
and to her husband at all times. She can 
cultivate her mind, and take an interest in 
civic affairs; and address herself, if she be so 


inclined, to social questions when the children 
are old enough for school. An enormous per- 
centage of American women have demon- 
strated their public spirit and their sociolog- 
ical and civie capabilities. 

To force them back into domestic slavery 
would be equivalent to putting the clock of 
polite civilization back a hundred years. 

It is not only that the vast majority of 
American housewives cannot afford to pay 
the present wages of servants — some are 
demanding ten dollars a week and carfare for 
half a day, as many prefer to “sleep out’? — 
but those who, by some other form of self- 
denial could manage to pay fifty or sixty dol- 
lars a month, find the employment offices 
empty. 

Where all the servants have vanished, 
heaven knows! They cannot all have gone 
into munitions, and thence to other factories. 
One theory is that the large body of munition 
millionaires have absorbed them at salaries 
rather than wages, and it is possible that 
many laborers’ wives have taken on “one 
in-help!”’ As a good many thousand laborers 
own their own machines, it would seem incon- 
sistent in them not to make life a little easier 
for their legal slaves. 

I am confining my sympathies to that vast 
majority of women who at any time could 
afford only one servant. Those that are able 
to keep several can always manage; for if one 
deserts, another will step in temporarily, par- 
ticularly if bribed. The case of this compara- 
tively small class of women is by no means 
desperate — not yet, at any rate. But thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, of the best, 
the most intelligent, energetic and ambitious 
of our women, are in danger o° being reduced 
to the condition of the pioneer women of a 
century ago. 

The only remedy is immigration. 

Frenchwomen are the first choice. They 
are born cooks, thrifty, energetic, honest. It 
is true that the French as a race are averse to 
emigration, and even to travel, such is 
their intensive devotion to their native land. 
But fifty-two per cent. of the male population 
of France is prematurely underground. The 
mass of Frenchwomen of the peasant and 
industrial classes, and of the lower bour- 
geoisie, are obliged to support themselves, 
and the prospect of marriage lies buried for 
this generation of girls beneath the battle- 
fields of France. 

All Frenchwomen want to marry. Perhaps 
they are keener on marriage than the women 
of any other race in the world. And the dire 
strait in which these girls of France find 
themselves is having lamentable effects. 
Health and reason are affected. Small 
foundling asylums, where children may have 
personal kindness and care, have been opened 
all over France. Girls of the upper strata are 
marrying out of their class for the first tim». 

Now is the time to encourage the self- 
supporting French girl or young widow to 
emigrate to this country, where men are still 
abundant and wages will always be high 
according to any Europ’an standard. If 
they are treated well by humane and far- 
seeing mistresses, others will come to take the 
place of those that find husbands. 

And what could be better for the H. C. of 
L. problem than a few hundred thousand 
French cooks (not chefs) in our midst? 
They would get ahead of the neighborhood 
profiteers by providing a better dinner from 
fewer ingredients than those distracted house- 
holds had enjoyed in their palmiest days. 
They know how to market, to bargain, they 
are not too lazy to walk far if they can do 
better; they love to plan and contrive, to 
make a nourishing soup out of a few cents’ 
worth of vegetables, and a ragout out of 
nothing. The local butcher could not cow 
them with his disdain. Nor do they mind 
work. It is their element. If they thought 
about it at all they would condemn idleness 
as sinful. Instead of “sleeping out’” or gal- 
livanting evenings, they would save nine- 
tenths and a half of their wages, either with 
the intention of possessing a dof when the 
possible husband arrived, or, failing the 
greater bliss, to take a neat sum back to 
France to invest in a small business. 

The French are an intensely individual 
people, and more independent in character 
than the Americans. The lower classes have 
the defects of their virtues, they are hard and 
calculating and penurious, and by no means 
miracles of amiability and politeness. But 
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we could well afford to accustom ourselves to 
their defects, and let them pursue a way that 
is better than ours; and if the American 
housewife would let them alone after the 
preliminary instructions and_ installation, 
she would have no trouble with their tempers. 

Will not Congress consider inviting a great 
number of these estimable and afflicted 
women to earn their abundant bread in the 
United States of America, and enable two 
friendly nations to extract at least one mutual 
good from this most malevolent of all wars? 

If the Frenchwomen should refuse to emi- 
grate, I am afraid the next recourse would be 
the Germans. Great Britain is as badly off 
for servants as we are, although time and con- 
ditions may force the women of the working- 
class back into household labor, and they 
might possibly prefer to come here where 
wages are so much higher. But that would 
hardly be fair to our British sisters, for the 
ex-munition workers would not have the same 
excuse as the Frenchwomen. Moreover, few 
English servants are either good cooks 
economical. 

Russian women are rather too wild for 
domestic service, and very few of the Italian 
women that have come to these shores have 
entered it. The neutra! nations are no worse 
off for men than before the War. Life is 
harder, however, and a considerable number 


of Scandinavian women might be persuaded 
to emigrate. 

German women would be the last resort, 
and they undeniably have many points. 
They are thrifty and strong and work like 
cart horses. Their native cooking is coarse 
and unpalatable compared to ours, but they 
could be taught the simpler American dishes. 
Of course there is always the danger that they 
will be made instruments of German propa- 
ganda, and, although stupid, they are sly. 
Still, they could be watched, threatened with 
immediate deportation if they made the first 
attempt at conversion to Hun principles, and 
they would be a thousand times better than 
nothing. 

Servants we must have, and soon, or hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best of our women 
will either break down or practically pass 
their lives within four walls as domestic 
drudges. Domestic happiness will pass 
among the traditions. There will be a rapid 
decrease in population. Young wives will 
rebel against domestic slavery, and determine 
to make life as easy as they can compass. 
Children will become an even greater luxury 
than they are now, and also as rare as they 
are in France. 

Moreover, progress halts when the refine- 
ments of life are denied. Only a small per- 
centage of the people whose ambition is to rise 
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in life are dominated by social snobbery, 
They want education, some leisure, books, 


an intimacy with the arts, money for the 
theatre and opera, travel, a circle of friends 
where all these better things ot life are appre. 
ciated. Ambition itself will die whe ‘re there 
is nothing to look forward to but an endless 
monotonous routine of daily cares, a constant 
pacing between the kitchen, the nursery, the 
bedrooms, the market. 

There may be another solution. The War 
has given women a jolt out of the old ordered 
rut, and many were awake long before. 
They may take a final stand. All America 
may be forced to resolve itself into one vast 
system of apartment-houses and restaurants. 
or community kitchens. That means a com- 
plete suppression of the home, malnutrition 
for children, and all charm gone from the 
daily meals . 

One or the other of these 
may be expected unless 
shortage is settled quickly; 
little choice. 

We have many problems to solve, atter- 
war and others, and we are probably twenty 
centuries from the millennium; but the ap- 
pearance of a million servants would bring 
more joy to the women (and men) of the 
United States than pan Bn *n wealth or the 
extermination of the last Bolshevik. 
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the servant 
and there js 
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OU have seen him at the vaudeville 
theatre. The orchestra plays a few 
vamps and he walks leisurely to the 

center of the stage, a supercilious smile upon 
his lips that seems to say, don’t have 
to hurry. I’m good, all right. Look how 
these common people in the audience fall for 
me. 


But you don’t. It takes you only a few 
minutes to realize that he is terrible. You 
sigh with relief when he finally retires. But 


he bows like a Caruso who has just scored a 
triumph. He's kidding himself. 

There are thousands like him, and only a 
small percentage are in the vaudeville pro- 
fession. You meet them in your office, your 
church, and your club. Kidding one’s self 
is a democratic failing, attacking doctor, 
lawyer, lieutenant, and hat-check boy. The 
professional lady-killer who imagines he 
makes a hit with all the nice girls; the college 
student who thinks he is bluffing his way 
through courses taught by professors who can 
read the undergraduate mind like a book; 
the political leader who gives out figures two 
weeks before election showing conclusively 
that his side can’t be beaten; Bolsheviki; the 
Kaiser, Clown Prince, et al. — all kidding 
themselves! 

Sometimes it does little harm and furnishes 
good copy for the newspapers. What, for 
example, would the baseball writers do for 
pre-season humor if the managers of the 
Washington and Cincinnati didn’t claim the 
pennant every March? And what would 
befall those doughty veterans of the Battle of 
Bordeaux who are now winning the war over 
a thousand cracker barrels in country stores 
if for one moment they should confess 
that they were just kidding themselves? 

But it has its serious side. Carried into 
business, persistent self-delusion is one of the 
worst handicaps a man can inflict upon him- 


By Russell Holman 


ness house to kid itself out of existence. I 
know of at least one such instance. 

For ten years this large manufacturing 
concern had been going steadily down hill. 
An outsider with half an eye could see that 
the business was in crying need of rejuven- 
ation. Not so the officers and directors of 
the company. At frequent intervals they 
met in solemn conference at which long- 
winded reports were read. 

Everything was pleasantly camouflaged. 
Tell-tale figures were quickly passed over. 
The inroads made by prosperous rivals were 
explained away. The president would make 
a glowing statement. The sales manager 
would talk suavely of how “‘ we are once more 
definitely on our way.” Of course, he would 
admit, the firm had lost a few big orders — 

“But,” he would ramble on. ‘That is all 
past history. Now I can see only prosperity 
ahead, and next month’s sales should 
show —”’ and so on. 

Thus the conference would break up, every 
director feeling as though he had just been 
handed a million dollars in dividends, when 
really it was a dose of soothing-syrup. No 
attempt was made to inject any new life into 
the business, because everybody was kidding 
himself that things were progressing swim- 
mingly as they were. So it happened that this 
old, dependable concern went steadily from 
bad to worse until it could go no further, and 
stopped. And no one was more surprised 
than the officers and directors of the company. 

When individuals smoke this same brand 
of hashish, similar disaster is camping upon 
their trails. I am reminded of the exper- 
ience of several college chums when they first 
started in business. Filled with the enthu- 
siasm of youth in a brand-new game, they 
tackled their first jobs with determination to 





make good and merit man-sized work and 
pay right at the start. But after the first 
few buoyant months, confinement day after 
day in an office, began to make them 
restless. Unconsciously their efforts slowed 
down, and their initial enthusiasm cooled. 
Had you suggested this to them, they 
would have indignantly denied it. Perhaps 
there were moments when their consciences 
pricked them. But all the time they kept 
telling themselves that they were working as 
hard as ever. Of course, now that they 
knew the ropes a little better, it didn’t re- 
quire quite as much effort to get the same 
amount of work done. So they told their 
friends. But they were kidding themselves, 
Perhaps the real truth was they had en- 
tered the wrong line of business and needed a 
change. Probably just a little more stick- 
to-it-iveness would have made all the differ- 
ence in the world. It was impossible to 
know. Kidding themselves into believing 
they were making good prevented them from 
seeing things in their true perspective. 
Others may kid you and get away with it. 
Generally it does little harm. But you can- 
not afford to kid yourself. You alone know 
exactly how much energy you are putting 
into your job, and whether it is enough. Ask 
yourself, and you will obtain the best answer. 
It works both ways. You may be kidding 
yourself that you are making good, when you 
aren't; or you may be kidding yourself that 
you are a rank failure and thus make it im- 
possible for you to be anything else. In 
either case, you are doing yourself an in- 
justice. Every man is himself his best 
auditor. You alone know whether you are 
doing your full duty toward yourself, your 
employer, your family, and society in gen- 
eral. If you juggle the figures, you are the 
one to suffer most. Honesty toward your- 
self is a requisite toward success. 
Don’t kid yourself! 





The Thrifty Widow in the Unthrifty Town 


self. Indeed, it is quite possible for a busi- 
N the morning after the big fire in a 
certain Southern town the widow was 
dashing about in her car taking care 
of the homeless. 


*My rabbit foot’s still working,” she said. 
‘The fire just missed my negro tenements. 
They're old shacks but they bring me a clear 
#300 every month.” 

This widow is rich and thrifty. Starting 
with the muddled estate left by her husband, 
she has paid debts, straightened out tangles, 
nursed doubtful assets back to life, invested 
money to earn good interest. 

But she is a thrifty citizen operating on an 
unthrifty plan. 

For that city’s big fire started in negro 
shacks, spread from one to another, and fi- 
nally reached the prosperous residence dis- 
trict. It was an entirely successful and typical 
conflagration, standardized, so to speak, on 
lines too familiar in many other cities. 


By James H. Collins 


Somebody owns all the property in slums 
everywhere. Much of it belongs to thrifty 
people who know how to invest money only 
in unthrifty ways — from the community 
standpoint. The widow and the orphan, 
the padrone, and the neighborhood capitalist, 
put their savings and profits into slum 
property because that is the nearest thing 
and by personal supervision they can get 
more than bank interest. They do not go 
very deeply into cause and effect. They do 
not see the possibilities for a bonfire, nor the 


daily community losses by disease, crime, 
ignorance and low living standards. 
Uncle Sam has set himself the task of 


teaching the nation to continue its war- 
thrift habits. Thousands of people must 
begin in the kindergarten class with a per- 


centage of wages or salary set aside for war 
savings stamps, and orderly management of 
income and outgo through the personal or 
household budget. But there is a_ bigger 
aspect to thrift, and it should be taught. 
Money well saved but badly invested may 
lead to community and national loss, not 
gain. Community thrift should begin with 
community plans for checking the growth of 
slums and ultimately wiping them out. 
Much can be done through a community's 
thrift institutions. The building and loan 
association does not create slums, and sav- 
ings banks can do much to shape the com- 
munity by a high standard in loans. Gen- 
eral education in real thrift, laying bare the 
connection between the slum and a fire would 
protect. against unthrifty use of money by 
thrifty individuals, along with protection 
against get-rich-quick promoters and_ the 
shark money lender. 
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- B f War Risk Insur | 
ooks, ureau O ar Is hnsurance 
r the 
tends Probably the most prolific cause for the delay experienced by 
thers soldiers, sailors and marines and their dependents in receiving 
din replies to letters addressed to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
stant lies in the fact that the letter coming to the Bureau does not contain 
', the sufficient information for the immediate identification of the man 
War in question. 
tered In the files of the Bureau, it has been proven by comparison 
= that the repetition of names is many times greater than to be found 
eT ice . . . . . + 
oes in the files of any commercial organization. Not dozens, nor hun- 
“ants, dreds, but thousands of times the more familiar of American names 
com- are repeated in the files of the Bureau. 
rition . . sp * @ . 
» i If a letter does not contain completely identifying information, 
it is referred to the index files in hope that by the information therein, 
utives identification may be fixed. If this fails it is necessary to address | 
og the writer with the request for better identification. ' 
Just what this means may be gathered from the fact that if any inquiry is made vs 
atter- concerning “C. E. Johnson” and identification is lacking, search must be made through ve 
venty more than 6000 index cards. There are 2000 names in the index cards which reduced if “ 
€ ap- to initials would be J. A. Brown; 3000 for the H. H. Millers; 14,000 for the J. W. - TY RL." 
bring Smiths; six card index boxes full of the W. A. Williams, while out of 175 John J. 
f the O'Briens, each of 50 had a wife named Mary A. &¢ a ; 19? 
r the To get prompt replies on any letter to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance give e eposits a on e 
the following information: 
; ae ; ‘ ivi , ? 's Bi i . 
—— 1 Full name of enlisted man, first, 8. Organization and rank at time ‘See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That s Billy King, Man 
— fa NE SER of discharge. ager for Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. 
ilies ci: ' & dee Gakt tke te I’ve been watching Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him 
2. Present address where mail can v. yn Serial Number if in the as I do in my own boy. 
always reach you. ~ —_s ; i 
3. Address when you entered Service 10. Name of person in whose favor “Three years ago he sterted at Browning’s at $15a week. Married, had 
} 6S Midi Denies j allotment was made. one child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted 
. and es - — 11. Address of person receiving al- to borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 
> first 5. Date of Enlistment. lotment, street, city, state. 
after 6. Date of Discharge . , . “I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice 
thom eo See 12. Relationship of allottee to en- —and if you'll follow it I'll let you have the $100, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
lowed 7. Organization at time of allotment. listed man. week.all your life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s away to climb out of 
d your job to something better, Take up a course with the International Correspondence Schools 
ee Address in the work you want to advance in, and putin some of yourevenings getting special training. 
they TREASURY DEPARTMENT The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve got several I. C.S. boys here inthe bank.’ 
haps i genet erence gat Se a “That vou night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he had started studying 
. BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE ? Rome, hy. in @ few months he ad ee TEAR OUT HERE me me oe oe 
’ Kept - ss . . ".° ° oe ouble is sa t ex in new he 
Ansa Allotment and Allowance Division, Compensation and Claims, Medical Division, was put in chargent his department, andtwe WICTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
* Insurance Division months ago they made him Manager. And X2952- . PA. 
they he’s making real money. Owns his own Septetn, without eetgntin yl +4 whieh x 
r't re- R. G. CHOLMELEY-JONES, Drrector home, has quite a little property beside, and e peatiton, of in the subject, Sefore which I mark X. 
. he’s a regular at that window every month —— i eeemeen Calne Ae 
me WASHINGTON, D. C. It just shows what @ man can do in a little Electric Wiring Bye Window Trimmer 
their spare time.” Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
selves —_ r Telephone Work Sign Painter 
: _= = Employers are begging for men with am- MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER § (Railroad Trainmen 
ud en- bition, men who really want to get ahead in ui Drattman ILLUSTRATING 
ded a I F li > e f F d the world and sere Tilline Lm prove it by oo ST eee Sarvccee e 
J. raining themselves in spare time to do some Gas En 8 
sti n ru wing tor rreeadom one thing well. Givi ENGIREER' | Fcerc Feb Account 
ble to z - Prove that you are that kind ofa man! The MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Railway untant 
se [Continued from page 32) International Correspondence Schools are STATIONARY ENGINEER 9) Commercial Law 
leving a — 7 7 ready and anxious to nop yon prepare for je Engineer GOOD ENGLISH + 
1 from something better if you'll simply give them cane peemnee neck Gand 
In awe-inspiring voice he ordered beer for the It was midnight and the town was prob- pny yh oe — )Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
‘ith it. entire company. We must drink, he insisted, ably fast asleep by now, But somehow or 1c S. route te mere meney Over 100,000 ny te A a 
u can- to the success of our journey. There were — other, I did not like the idea of boldly walk- others are get ready in the same way are aul LB OPERATING 
_ know several villagers scattered about the room, ing through such a large town. Neither did right now. Sheet Metal Worker Nevigation = Spanish 
utting drinking and chatting in groups. Proudly, George nor Tilly. Undoubtedly there would Is there any reason why you should let ee erreaes, see [Freee 
Ask almost boastfully, our host told them all be Hun headquarters here. — — eo = ty ae oy Be onmnel — — 
nswer. about us, until soon they were all gathered “Let's take the long way round and play youcan i to find a A, whet there is ~- ; 
idding around excitedly talking about us. When _ safe.” Thus reasoned George and Tilly and in this proposition for you. Here is all we grocer: 
en you shortly we left the place it was with the good I. But Oscar and Don had a fit of boldness om: hg: ag he ee ohis Sirens 
if that wishes of the entire assemblage. that would only be satisfied by going ahead ooneun. a and No. 
it im- Through the darkness, mile after mile was to see what would happen. on ie 
e. In covered. At the end of an hour we came to We had no more than passed the first few “ siorestce 
an in- a stream, where on the far bank stood a buildings before we regretted it. We were A E 
: best house, and in the water just below it was directly opposite a large building set well n Eas Wa to 
ou are moored a boat. Here we halted while the back from the street, where many squares of y y- To Men and Women who want 
, your Belgian cupped his hands to%his mouth and light in the dark hulk proclaimed that some Remove Dandruff ° th . » 
n gen- gave a loud call. Then a moment later a of the inmates— Huns probably — were con want siete of Ohh. teetiee to increase eir income 
re the man came out carrying a lantern. still up. Across the road, where we were eee silky hatr do tw ol ae get UPPOSE that a yellow check, 
-your- The big guide shook us each by. the hand. walking, a twenty-foot embankment fell vd of dendrell for it will nares your hair made out to you for a consid- 
| With a word or two of explanation he en- away to the open fields below. Instinctively ou vale te vou don’t - . erable amount, came to you 
| trusted us to the care of the ferryman. So we hugged the top edge, ready to dive down | * The hat Gar t get rid of dandruff is to weekly or monthly—Wouldn’t 
| we scrambled down the steep bank into the out of sight at the first hint of danger. Pee thy - To ie thie, tut cate & te that help to meet the high cost 
— boat and waved good-bye to the staunchest We were nearly by when the boys who were ; quid Sie os night 5a. = pe an of beef and butter, of clothing and 
friend we had yet found. leading gave the warning. In no time at all | eneuah i enieten the scalp, and cu tt in shoes? 
| N the ot! Ai ais ainiaiails 4 = aps _ ye a Ly - o _ | gently with the finger tips. Such a check will come to you 
ie other side the boatman put us on reads peering over the top to watch what | bg . i * me of we if you are willing to put your spare 
the right track, then we started off once would happen. First we heard voices, high | A 2 .- Peale } wall pon ate pt eo wack fon McChure’s A i 
ae a or responsibility. pitched. Then they passed by — five or six applications should completely remove every zine; if you will call on McClure 
or war Greatly emboldened by our good luck thus — women walking in the middle of the road — | an anh Gadealt . . readers in your locality and renew 
rent of far, we walked right through the main street talking German. They walked by us chat- | _ will te achiow af the their expiring subscriptions; if you 
mal or of the sleeping village of Silly. ting and laughing, with never a suspicion | coke wil chem al amen ole will look and will recommend McClure’s to 
bigger Beyond Silly we had some hard going of our presence. Opposite the entrance to | foci’ cocadeadt liens Resear You can get those who do not know what a 
aught. LCTOSS country, until finally we came to a the building, they turned in | Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- sparkling, helpful magazine it is 
d may north and south road that led us into Must be a hospital. Those were Hun eumce battle te weunlly off that is nesded Ww I sh h aon sins 
$s, not the main highway between Ath and Enghien, _ nurses out for a stroll,’’ Oscar observed, and The R. L w or te cl ‘ tent Ohio. eg pete oe pad ee _, “ Ga vl 
n — which in fact ran on all the way to Brussels. _ the rest of us agreed. —— Sea por Pee a oa liberally for 
wth : a, we did not intend to travel the Even now it was not too late to turn back, | - 1 Protect Your Abdomen on entiete you take. Write for 
n out. road itself but planned rather to parallel it or even to take to the fields for a detour to | i oak wees tind tee full details t 
unity s by roads of lesser importance. the north. But a train chugged by out tector, (patented.) Does not rol - —— S 
d loan Our original idea had been to remain south there across the fields while we were con- | — from top or ao oe bottom. Field Representative’s Dept. 
id sav- of it until we had passed by Enghien, then _ sidering, reminding us of extensive railroad | a ie oo © a ) . 
e com- to cross and keep on the north side until we yards in which to get tangled up; so on | ep, oe - Free McClure’s Magazine 
Gen- reached Brussels. By so doing we would be ahead we plunged until presently a chasm GOODFORM MFG. CO. 25 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
are the traveling almost a straight line. had swallowed us up — a chasm whose wails | - ; 893 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | | 
ones Almost before we knew it we reached the — were dark, frowning buildings. TT — — Ts “ - 
ney bY | crossroads, where just west of Enghien the From one end of that town to the other | %@ The future of your boy or girl depends very largely on the school you 
tection Soignies road came in from the south. Tilly and I tripped merrily along on tiptoe. Your Child’s — for _ gros = move con Bh og > ae a 
nd the “Come on, let’s go right through,” said The others, with rubber soles and stockinged Education physical cas acities of your son and daughter. ae OE eo 
Mandel. ‘It'll save a lot of time.” feet, did not realize what a strain it was 
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for us. The streets were deserted but many 
buildings showed a light or two and once we 
scampered past a doorway behind which we 
heard voices. It did not open. 

The square that we crossed in the heart of 
the town seemed miles wide and as bright as 
day. Why we were not captured on that 
hair-brained hike through Enghien, I do not 
know. 

Daylight found us all frozen stiff, lying in 
the long, wet grass on a bank just off the road. 
At two A. M., too tired to move another step, 
we had selected a large, comfortable-looking 
farmhouse about two miles northeast of 
Enghien, outside which we intended to roost 
until dawn, 

It was here that our judgment of likely look- 
ing lodging-houses failed us for the first time, 
for we were turned away. We found out 
that the wealthiest farmer in the district 
was also the To a less pretentious 
place half a mile farther on we hied us, foot- 
sore and weary and very low in spirits. 

When, half an hour later, found our- 
selves right up under the rafters of the barn, 
snuggled down all comfy and warm in the 
sweet-smelling hay, things just naturally 
assumed a rosier hue. To be sure it had taken 
considerable oratory on Rogers's part to gain 
admittance. Even when the man had finally 
consented to take us in and we had been 
escorted across the courtyard to the hayloft 
by his family we had had to admit that there 
was very little evidence of cordiality in the 
man’s attitude. The suspicious way in which 
he eyed us made us just a trifle uneasy. 

After we had climbed the ladder and en- 
tered through a small opening into the hay- 


meanest. 


we 


loft and were safely stowed away out of 
sight, our friend must have felt easier, 
for soon he came climbing up after us 


with food. 

I was just sinking off to sleep about an 
hour later, when the rattle, rattle, rattle 
of the ladder against the doorway woke 
me up. The man poked his head in, greatly 
excited and scared out of his wits. 

“The Germans have come! For the love 
of heaven keep out of sight!” That was the 
gist of his message to us. Having warned us, 
he descended the ladder as fast as he had 
run up. On pins and needles we waited until 
at the end of half an hour he came back in a 
perfect stew of excitement. We must go! 
Two Germans had come inquiring whether he 
had any pigeons for sale. They suspected 
something, he declared. They had gone now 
but they would come back! 

There was nothing for it but to move on. 
He told us of a wood not far off. Down the 
road we traveled with nervous alacrity. 
Across the fields we sped toward the inviting 
clump of woods and sank down at last, much 
relieved, among a number of fallen trunks, 
which afforded an effective screen. Here we 
spent the day unmolested. We started off 
before dark by a road through the woods to 
the north. The road was just a wagon 
track cut through the trees, that could not 
have been much used, for it was overgrown 
with tall grass. Soon it grew much darker, 
as the first drops of rain came siting through 
the leaves. Then it poured. 

The first half of the night was spent splash- 
ing along muddy roads, in a generally east- 
erly direction. At nine o'clock, attracted by 
a light, we approached a farmhouse, where 
they gave us food, then turned us out again 
into the wet. 


pIPNicHT found us passing a group of 
houses, among which was an open shed 
with some wagons in it. We crept in under 
the protecting roof and curled up in the two 
wagons out of the rain. I slept for a while 
but soon awakened to brush something off 
my face. 

“Gee! There's something awfully itchy 
around here,” Don remarked just then, shift- 
ing his position uneasily. 


“T should say there was!” I replied with 
feeling, as something nipped my hand. 


“Bugs!” 

I was wide 
creeping things all over my body. 
not stand it another minute 

Let's out of here,” IL suggested. 
“This is awful! The rain is lk tting up any- 
way: we ought to be movirg along.” 

We held almost due ifter that for 
the rest of the night. I don’t know exactly 
how it happened. After our Enghien ex- 
certainly b ad intention 


awake now and began to feel 


I could 


get 


east 


perience we _ ho 
of walking through Hal. We just followed 
the road, that, before we knew it, led us 


into town. 
It was between four and five A. M. that we 
found ourselves in for a bad time. It would 


soon be light; we must hurry through and 


get out on the other side in time to {ida 
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camping place. Then just ahead of us — he 
seemed to spring out of the ground — a man 
hove in sight. There was nothing for it but 
to continue calmly past him. Thank heaven 
he was a Belgian. We stopped him to ask 
his advice. Were there Huns about? Yes, 
the town was full of them. We should hurry 
on as tast as possible. He gave us directions; 
then we were ¢ 

The road to the left that he had recom- 
mended seemed to lead into the heart of the 
All at once, a sentry-box appeared 
before us. Just opposite, a street lamp threw 
a circle of light upon the pavement. Bebind 
us we heard footsteps—we could not 
retreat. 

In groups of two and three we continued 
ahead, crossing the street toward the light. 
There was a chance that we would be 
taken for Belgian working-men by the sentry. 
Quaking in our boots, we walked under the 


city. 


light. 


HERE were two sentry-boxes, gaudily 

painted in black and white stripes, one on 
either side of a large gateway. Whether the 
sentries were inside asleep or dead, or whether 
the boxes were occupied at all, can never be 
proved by me. I was too intent on following 
my nose straight ahead. We were unmo- 
lested and presently, more scared than hurt, 
we emerged from the town of Hal by the 
Nivelles road, just as it was growing light. 
Safely we crossed the Hal-Brussels railway, 
then the canal parallel to it. 

The first place we knocked at was a tiny, 
two-storied affair, that reminded me of 
doll’s house. After several knocks, a window 
was raised up-stairs and the sleepy, tousled 
head of a young girl appeared. Rogers began 
to talk but she only looked down at us and 
smiled. 

The father, a funny, nervous little man, 
opened the door. No, no — much excited 
— he could not take us in, it was impossible. 
But we should inquire at the big house just 
over there; he was sure they would take care 
of us. We would not be put off quite so 
easily, however; we were desperate. We 
insisted that he come with us to introduce 
us to his friend. Finally he consented re- 
luctantly and shuffled off in the lead. 

When we came in sight of his neighbor's 
doorway he pointed to it, then turned tail 
and left us. Apparently he had no desire to 
let the prospective victim know he had 
wished us upon him. They did take us in 
at this place and tucked us away very com- 
fortably in a magnificent hayloft where we 
had a wonderful sleep. These people, al- 
though they were very well-to-do, were the 
only ones we met in our travels who accepted 
money from us. 

When we set out that evening shortly 
after dark, we felt like new beings. 

We arrived at midnight just outside 
Forest — as we thought — having paralleled 
the railway north from Hal. By one o’clock, 
after considerable reconnoitering, we found 
a suitable hiding-place ia the hayloft of an 
open shed. This shed belonged to a house 
on the road leading into Forest. The back 
of it was to the road and was closed by large 
double doors. The front opened into a 
vegetable garden at the back of the house. 
The loft was so easily accessible to us with 
its conveniently placed ladder, that we did 
not bother the owner of the house but just 
climbed up and took possession. 

There we slept until daylight brought 
sounds of the owner’s arising, when we 
climbed down and obtained permission to 
spend the day here. After we had promised to 
keep out of sight all day and to move on as 
soon as night fell, he agreed that we might 
Stay. 

This matter having been settled, Oscar 
and George started off for town, promising 
to note carefully the various landmarks 
along the road so as to be able to make their 
way back to us. Estimating a walk of four 
or five miles, by leaving now — about five 
A.M. — they should get there at least by 
Seven to begin their quest for Rue St. 
Augustin, 24. Here was the residence of 
George’s friend, one M. Voghel. They 
heped to find the place before many people 
particularly Huns — should be about in the 
streets, and to spend the day in the man’s 
house. They promised to return for us by 
eleven o’clock that night, at the latest. 

Once he had given us permission to occupy 
the loft, the Belgian immediately forgot all 
about us. He and four other men — we 
learned later that they were all brothers 
and all bachelors — shouldered their tools 
and went out into the fields for the day. 
They deserted us without so much as a 
mention of food. 

For breakfast, 





we finally resorted to our 


reserve loaf of bread which the kind people 
of Maffle had given us. To our dismay we 
discovered that part of the supply of canned 
goods had been left behind somewhere. 
Now we had just one can of corned beef 
and the loaf of bread in the commissary. 
After partaking sparingly of the bread, the 
three of us stretched out for a good sleep. 

That day was an endlessly long one, wait- 
ing as we were for the return of Oscar and 
George, upon the result of whose venture 
would hinge all our plans for the future. 
More than once we confessed to one another 
an uneasiness regarding their return to us. 


They might not be able to find their way 
back. They might be captured in the 
attempt. 


With both of our interpreters away, Don, 
Tilly and I naturally felt a little bit uneasy 
all day. It was during the afternoon that I 
made my first attempt to carry on a con- 
versation in French. Neither of the other 
two boys could speak a sentence. Although 
until now I had been able to understand most 
of what was said whenever Rogers had been 
talking, I had not done much speaking my- 
self. But this afternoon we were visited by 
a Belgian who was a very talkative, sociable 
sort of fellow, so I was obliged to do my 
utmost to entertain him. I did not do so 
badly, either, for before he left I entered a 
plea for food, which he promised to bring 
us later. True to his word, he did bring us 
potatoes and coffee at dinner time, which 
saved for the present further inroads upon 
our meager reserve. 

“Est-ce quil y a pres ici une champs 
aviation?” I struggled through this ques- 
tion while we were eating, more to make 
conversation than snagiidens else. He sur- 
prised me with the reply that there was 
indeed an airdrome near-by, just a few 
miles north on the outskirts of Brussels, at 
Forest. That was interesting news, indeed. 
Could he show us the way to this airdrome? 
Certainly, he would gladly do that. He 
pointed out on the map just where it was 
beside the railroad and where we were then 
at Beersel. He would show us the road this 
very night. 

We did not know quite how to explain that 
we were waiting for George and Oscar. He 
had not seen them at all. We decided to say 
nothing about them but to go with him early 
in the evening and have him put us on the 
right road. Then we would say good-bye 
and return here to wait for the other twe. 


HEN it was dark we set out. He guided 

us on through the village, where an alley 
led into a road which he told us would take 
us directly to Forest and the airdrome. 

When he was out of sight, we started back. 
By nine o'clock we were again creeping 
up the ladder into the loft. 

No George and Oscar as yet. Well, they 
still had two hours according to our agree- 
ment. They might show up at any time; 
we must be patient and wait. But as the 
minutes crept by our hopes steadily dwin- 
dled. Eleven o'clock came and still no sign 
of them. We would give them another hour. 

“No use waiting any longer,” said Don, 
dejectedly. ‘They won’t show up now. We 
can’t stay here another day anyway; these 
people think we left hours ago. If they find 
us here in the morning there'll be trouble.” 

“Let's look up that airdrome,” I suggested; 
“there may be possibilities in it. Besides, 
it’s right near Forest, so if we can’t swipe a 
plane we can find a place to hide for to- 
morrow; then after dark look up Voghel. 
Maybe we ll find George and Oscar with 
him.” 

That, it was agreed, should be our plan 
of action. So once more we hit the trail 
along the route that the Belgian had taken 
us earlier in the evening. We followed the 
road he had shown us until at one o'clock we 
came to some houses and a fork, where one 
arm ot a sign-post pointed ahead to “Forest 
1 km.” 

Presently we heard a train just ahead. 

“There’s a hangar!’ Tilly pointed out 
excitedly. 

It certainly looked as if we had arrived. 

“Here's a path!’ came from Don. ‘“‘Must 
lead right across the drome to the hangars. 
Le t s investigate. ~ 

“We've got to find a place to hide,” warned 
Tilly. “It'll be daylight before we know it 
and we'll be parading around in our uniforms, 
ready for the first Hun to nab us.” 

“Let’s try this house here,” Don sug- 
gested. ‘We can’t afford to be polite, either; 
we've got to wake them up right now.” 

I realized the necessity for it and realized, 
too, that it was up to me to play spokesman. 
Carefully I framed my sentences before- 
hand, recalling as nearly as possible the 


formula I had heard George use over and 
over again. 

It took fifteen minutes of knocking to 
arouse anybody, and each moment my 
courage dwindled sadly. Finally a lamp was 
lit, then from behind the shuttered window, 
came a woman's voice: 

“Qui est la?” 

“Bon soir, madame,” I began, by way ot 
greeting. * Nous sommes trois officer. rs Amer- 
icains —aviateurs. Nous sommes prisoners 
de la guerre. Nous avons echappé des boches 
Nous cherehons une place pour dormir jusqu’a 
demain soir. S’il vous plait, madame, voulez 
vous nous permitter de rester ici, chez vous?” 

But .she gave us no encouragement 
Finally she called her husband, who opened 
the door and held up a lantern to look 
over. Once more I struggled through my 
little piece for his benefit, but I could, se« 
that he did not believe my story, so I tried 
to substantiate it by showing the U. S. on 
my wings, the buttons on my uniform. 

“Mais pourquoi, monsieur?’” In despera- 
tion I asked him why he would not take cars 
of us. 

“Les allemands,” 
a shrug of his shoulders — the 

Were there many Germans here, 

* Mais out, morisieur!”” Pointing 
to the factory across the road, he told us 
that at daybreak thousands of them would 
be at work. He advised that we move 
from here as soon as possible. With that 
we were off. 

By the road leading past the house we 
came to what we thought must be the center 
of the village of Forest. We reasoned that 
if we continued north we would pass through 
and find open country between here and 
Brussels. But the farther we went, the 
more houses we came to. Finally, in desper- 
ation, we turned toward a hill on top of 
which were trees. Perhaps it was a wood — 
at any rate, it seemed our best chance of 
finding shelter. 

“Where do you think you're taking us, 
anyway? It’s getting worse every minute.” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” Tilly defended 
himself. “We all thought this was the way 
out.” 

“Maybe you think you're going to find 
Rue St. Augustin,” suggested Don, with 
gentle sarcasm. 

On the corner of the building we were 
passing, at just about the height of a man’s 
head, there was a street sign. Tilly was 
beside it when Don pronounced the name 
Rue St. Augustin. Something made him 
stop to examine it. 

“Here you are!” he announced proudly. 
“Here’s your street!” 

Dumfounded, Don and I came up close 
to look. Sure enough, there it was in white 
letters against a dark background. Highly 
excited by this time and forgetting all weari- 
ness, we began to look at the house numbers. 
Luck was with us again, for the whole length 
of Rue St. Augustin was but a block, so 24 
was soon found. 

What should we do? 
four A. M.? Surely they would turn us 
away. Yet we could not wait until day 
came; there was nothing else for it but to 
attempt to gain admission now. While Don 
and Tilly waited out of sight down the street, 
I steppe -d up to the door of 24. 

‘Jangle, jangle, jangle!’ resounded from 
within, like the ache of a fire gong. A long 
wait — then I rang again. 


replied with 
Germans 


I asked 


was all he 


ou :, 


Awaken them at 


T must have taken fully fifteen minutes 
before anything happened. A window in 

the second story, just above the door, was 
raised at last, and a woman’s voice called 
out timidly, asking who was there. Now 
was my chance. Haltingly, with I don’t 
know what kind of accent, I pronounced the 
words that I had been carefully rehearsing. 

**Pardonnez-moi, madame. Est-ce qu’ict — 
la maison — de Monsieur Voghel?” 

“Oui,” was the reply, this was the house 
of M. Voghel. 

Fine, I thought, we had the right house. 
Only a few minutes and we would be received 
with open arms. 

“S'il vous plait, madame, il faut — que je 
parle — avec Monsieur Voghel.” 

Then came the startling information that 
he was not at home. 

He was in prison, she told us, and with 
that banged down the window before I could 
ask her to take us in, or inquire about Oscar 
and George, or anything else. Apparently 
she had not been very tavorably impressed 
by the four A.M. caller who stammered 
such atrocious French. 

Disappointed, I joined Don and Tilly, 
who were leaning against the next lamp-post, 
waiting expectantly, and reported my failure 
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I Earned’ Eight Dollars in a Few Hours 


5 seemed sO incredible However, I 


found it very much the truth. Just 
imagine, Will, how I felt when the teller 
said, “I'm sorry, Miss Jones, but I 
can’t cash that check. There isn’t that 


much credited to your account.” 

I realized | had made an error or my bal- 
would have been correct, and I should 
been spared that embarrassment. It 
teller’s fault, — it was my own, I 


ance 
have 
wasn't the 
was sure 

However, it was a fortunate thing to have 
happened, for I made a resolution then and 
there,’ that I hope will spare me another such 
embarrassing moment. 

But, for the life of me, I could not think 
what I had done with so much money in the 
past few weeks, I had deposited my 
last salary check! 

I am drawing what most folks call a good 
salary. But, even a good salary isn’t enough 
these days to warrant a business girl having 
all she wants, — good clothes, good home 
and a comfortable living, with other diver- 
sions thrown in for spice; and, to have enough 
left over for a bank account. 

I’ve had an account for several years, and 
want never to part with that independent 
feeling my account has given me. 

My purchase that day, of course, I adjust- 
ed to suit my purse. But it started me to 
thinking. I thought perhaps I had spent 
too much on early Christmas shopping, or 
on my own new dress and suit, or even the 
trunk I told you about. But, when I summed 
it all up, I could figure it down to no less. 

I thought of the Christmas box I was pre- 
paring to send home; no, — there wasn't a 
thing I could have omitted — Mother’s new 
Helen’s fur, nor John’s latest me- 
chanical toy. No, I couldn’t think of a thing 
which shouldn’t go 

Then I thought of the money I had spent 
on myself. Surely I was entitled to that 
new suit for which I had waited so long. 
Indeed, I knew I was. And, I just could not 
have done longer without that trunk. 

So you see, Will, just why I concluded 
that I must increase my earnings 

I read in McClure’s of the progress being 
made by members of the Girls’ Federation, 
and wrote Miss Blake for suggestions about 
earning money 

She told me how! All my friends 
were so pleased to help me in my new enter- 
prise I dollars within 
five days from the day I first wrote her, in 
and ends of time after office hours, 
without going one step out of my way 

And, the beauty of it all is is no end 

one’s carnings in this Federation,— that 
ambitious you 
and how 


since 


blouse, 


surely 
earned over eight 
odds 


the re 


entire ly upon how 
to earn, 


all cle pn nds 


re, how much you want 


many hours you can spare 


You see, it isn’t like work at all. It bas 

en to me, a source of continuous pleasure 
Since I oined 

What I did, any other girl or woman with 
the least iota of ambition can do, as a member 
of the Girls Federation 


r { WHAT was the experience of Marie Jones 
of a nearby New York town, as she 
told it to a good friend of hers 

You may be looking for a simple, easy way 


to earn money, — one that will help you to 


utilize your spare moments, pleasantly and 
profitably. 

Isn't the plan which has enabled Miss 
Jones to earn more than eight dollars in only 
a few hours and helped her to continue her 
checking account, a plan worthy of investiga- 
tion? 

Miss Jones’ case is similar to that of hun- 
dreds listed in our Girls’ Club. There are 
girls from all walks of life. Wives and moth- 
ers, teachers, school girls and business girls, 
of all ages, make up our ranks. 


T seems there are almost as many reasons 

] for a desire to earn money, as there are 

members. For instance, there is Mrs. 

H. S. of Pennsylvania, whose young husband 

earns a fair salary that covers most everyday 

necessities; but she wants to put something 
aside “‘for a rainy day.” 

Mrs. G. E. of California wanted money 
for “‘extras” that she did not feel she should 
ask her husband for. He had just been 
released from U. S. transport service. 

Mrs. W. D. of Ohio, the busy mother of a 
two-year-old son, wanted to help her husband 
pay his big doctor bill, and in other ways help 
make the load lighter for him. 

And, oh, how many high school and college 
girls there are on our lists! V. M. of New 
Jersey wanted money for prettier clothes, 
and for club fees, movies, and other pleasures. 
Another New Jersey girl, of a fairly wealthy 
family, whose allowance last Fall was cut 
considerably, wanted to earn money for her 
usual charity donations. 

“We are to give a banquet, and everyone 
gets a new dress for that,” writes I. F. L., 
an Illinois high school girl. Then, she con- 
tinues, ‘““We are paying for our home and 
find it hard to get clothes for winter. A 
friend will visit me soon, too, so if I show her 
a good time I must have more spending 
money.” 


D. R. of California, whose sister’s hus- 
band had just returned from overseas, 
wrote, “His home was broken up. He is 


_ ving a hard time to get on his feet again. 

I don’t want the money for myself, but want 
to help them. 

I could give you hundreds of reasons why 
ambitious girls and women started to earn 
money in the Girls’ Federation. 

Are you satisfied with your allowance or 
income? Or, under what class do you come? 

There is yet time to earn money for that 
coat or suit you may have wanted, or, maybe 
for a winter vacation in the mountains! 

If you want to know how to earn each 
month, five to twenty-five dollars or more 
(which depends entirely upon the spare time 
you have) just write me, if only — “Send me, 
without cost or obligation, plan of the Girls’ 
Federation,” and full details will be mailed 
at once. 

Let’s have plenty of money to spend this 
year — let’s keep at hand the extra dollar! 
There is no better way to start the New Year 
right, than by learning to earn money for 
yourself. Let me help you. 


Director of The Girls’ Federation, 
McClure’s Magazine, 

25 West 44th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
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to gain anything save the information that 
M. Voghel was in prison. 

“Come on, we've got to get out of this. 
This is Forest all right but it is a part of 
Brussels, itself. We're right in town. We've 
got to go back the way we came. We'll have 
to hide in the park if we can’t find anything 
better.” 

The sky was already fading from black to 
vray. It would soon be light, so we started 
back for the circle, which I learned later from 
, map of the city is called “Place de l’altitude 
100,” and took the street “Avenue des 
\rmures” lea uding nearly south, which soon 
brought us inco “Avenue Mozart.” We took 
particular notice of all sign-posts and mem- 
orized the streets by which we traveled s 
that we might find our way back later if 
necessary — and if possible. 

By the time we had turned southwest into 
“Rue du Triangle,” the sun had overtaken 
us. In de espe ‘ration we searched for cover. 

“There’s a house only half built, with the 
windows boarded up. Let’s investigate.” 

A large window, whose sill was about five 
feet off the sidewalk, was boarded to within 
two feet of the top. In a second I was on 
the sill and, grasping the top board, had 
drawn myself up to look over. 

“Looks good!” I reported. “Let's try it 

No sooner were the words out than: 

“Get down, quick!’ came from Don and 
Tilly together. “Somebody coming!” 

I dropped down to hasten after the other 
two who had started down the street. A 
man walking in the middle of the road, was 
approaching a block away. Had he seen us 
house-breaking? The way he stared at us 
as we hurried by and the way he turned 
around to watch us out of sight, made us 
fairly shiver with apprehension. Heading 
toward the nearest trees, we came by “Rue 
Val des Roses”’ into “Rue au Bois,” thence 
into “Rue de la Montagne’ —the same 
“Montagne,” I imagine, that we had scaled 
several hours ago. 

“Men coming this way! Quick! This 
road to the right!” and we ducked into the 
side street to avoid passing them 

We were skirting a wall some ten feet high, 
evidently the boundary of a large estate, 
within which grew a magnificent grove of 
trees. Presently the wall ended, where an 
iron fence began — a fence with sharp, mur- 
derous looking pickets along the top. 

“Come, over we go, it’s our only chance!” 

The fence made it easy to gain the top of 
the wall. I reached down for the knapsack 
Don was carrying and let it fal! with a thud 
inside; a second later I dropped after it. 
Tilly and Don followed, just as the men we 
had seen crossed our side-street. The boys 
did not know whether they had been dis- 
covered or not. 

Through the trees, not far to our left, we 
could see the owner’s house. We turned 
away from it, toward where the trees were 
thickest. On a slope, among a thicket of 
shrubbery, we made our camp. It was an 
admirable hiding-place but the ground that 
morning was uncomfortably wet and cold. 

It was the rain that finally drove us from 
our shelter — the rain and the cold. Had 
we not been so thoroughly uncomfortable, 
we might not have moved from our retreat 
all day and might not have been discovered 
at all. But the fact remains that we did 
leave our bushes for the inviting summer- 
house, that we had noticed earlier but had 
purposely avoided. 


MASY a time during our escape, wet, cold 
and exhausted, we reached the point 
where we had utterly no regard for our safety. 
Then it was comfort first, with a reckless 
disregard for consequences. This was one 
such time. The summer-house beckoned to 
us—it would be dry, at least. Besides, there 
was a chimney sticking up through the roof 
that indicated possibilities for a fire. 

That was it—that was, what gave us 
away —the fire. We had taken pee 
and were delighted with what we bad found. 
There was a stove, indeed, and a small quan- 
tity of wood beside it. The place really 
looked more like a winter- than a summer- 
house. We had built a fire and were thawing 
out our frozen limbs before the blaze when 
the gardener walked in, armed with an axe 
and a ferocious mustache. 

Oh, such a time as I had with that gardener 
before finally winning him over to be friendly. 
[ simply told him all I could about us, the 
other boys backing me up by exhibiting their 
flying equipment, Finally we convinced 

im of our integrity. He apologized for 
having been so hostile at first, explaining 
that the city was full of German deserters. 
He had taken us for Huns. However, now 
sit was all right, as far as he was concerned, 


but he must secure permission from Madame 
in the chateau for us to stay here. He would 
be back soon to tell us her pleasure. 

We waited very much on the anxious seat 
for half an hour, until at about ten o'clock, 
who should appear but the very charming 
daughter of the house, who spoke perfect 
English. We saw her approaching down the 
winding path. A slim figure, clad in white 
skirt and yellow sweater jacket, against the 
green foliage, fresh and dewy from the 
recent rain, she made a most attractive 
picture — quite the most refreshing sight 
we had seen in weeks. 

To her we addressed ourselves in most 
pleading tones. We poured forth our whole 
story, begging permission to remain until 
darkness would allow us to make our way 
safely out of Brussels. The lady was most 
kind and sympathetic, and promised to 
plead our cause with her mother. 

How jubilant we were over our good 
fortune when she had left. 

“Well, Tilly, old scout,” 
him a playful wallop on the back, 
this for luck?” 

“Doesn't it beat all the dime novels you 
ever read!” I agreed. “First, the way we 
stumble on Rue St. Augustin, then the way 
we tumble over the chateau swall, to be 
received with open arms by a beautiful girl 
who speaks English!” 

Our fair benefactress soon returned, this 
time accompanied by her mother and sister. 
The three ladies were followed by a servant 
carrying a huge basket of food, beer and 
books. Madame had consented to our 
spending the day and now bade us make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. 

By now the three of us were fairly beaming 
our joy and gratitude. Although we may 
have been clumsy in expressing our thanks, 
I know they must have read appreciation 
all over three happy faces. Expressing a 
hope that we would be comfortable, they 
soon left us to our own devices, three of the 
luckiest prisoners of war that ever breathed 


Don begaf} giving 
“how's 


T was just after luncheon — we ate meat, 
by the way, and white bread for the first 
time — that the two sisters paid us a second 
visit. They had been thinking the matter 
over and had decided that we ought to move. 
Their father, who was in town, might return 
at any moment. It would never do for him 
to discover us here, for he would certainly 
disapprove. They suggested that we ac- 
company them to the house of the second 
daughter, which was in the same grounds as 
her father’s residence but several hundred 
yards removed from it. 

So we‘came by a gate in the wall to the 
house. There we were. installed in quite the 
most appropriate part of the house imaginable 
—the large, up-stairs bathroom. For the 
first time since leaving the hospital in Mons, 
I enjoyed the luxury of a hot bath with real 
soap. Tilly drew forth a much neglected 
safety razor, so, one after the other, we hoed 
the dirt and stubble from our faces. After 
cleaning ourselves, we washed most of our 
clothes and hung them before the stove to 
dry, while on two large mattresses that had 
been placed at one end of the room, we lay 
down to sleep until tea-time. 

Imagine the three of us — tramps that we 
were — at tea with our beautiful fairy prin- 
cess, the one who had first visited us in the 
summer-house. It did not seem quite right, 
after all we had been through of late, to be 
seated around a snowy table eating the 
whitest bread that was ever made and stir- 
ring real sugar in our tea 

Our hostess told us her name was Madame 
Verhaeghe, and that of her sister, Madame 
Van Den Corput. The latter had gone into 
town for the afternoon. She would return 
for dinner, so we should see her again. This 
was her house where we were being so 
graciously entertained. 

Both sisters were the wives of Belgian 
army officers, who, in order to gain the Allied 
side of the lines, had crossed the Dutch 
frontier, even as we were to attempt to do. 
At this bit of news, we were all eager atten- 
tion, hoping to gain an inkling of how they 
had managed it. Unfortunately, our hostess 
did not know any of the details, only that a 
large party had made the trip together 
She believed they had cut the electric wires, 
having had in their possession the necessary 
clippers, rubber gloves, etc., to accomplish 
the feat. She understood that they had 
crossed the line at a point northeast of Brus- 
sels, since it was generally understood that 
that section of the fronticr was easiest to 
break through, chiefly on account of large, 
wooded areas that afforded cover during 
the approach. 

During the conversation, we told of our 


attempt last night to locate an airdrome just 
outside Forest. We learned then that it was 
not a drome located here, but a factory for 
the manufacture of airplane engines. There 
however, an airdrome at Berchem, just 
on the northwestern edge of Brussels, a large 
flying field that we might investigate. 

After tea, we again retired to our mat- 
tresses in the bathroom, to sleep until they 
should call us at seven for dinner. 

Oh, such a dinner, when seven o’clock did 
come! Soup, roast beef, potatoes and vege- 
tables, delicious pudding and coffee, — and 
with it all, wine to drink. 

At last it was all done. We would have 
said good-bye then to these kindest of 
friends; but they would not allo us to go 
yet. A moment later there was brought 
into the room such an array of clothing as 
would have made even the most prosaic of 
dealers in such ‘ ares mad with joy There 
was one suit of clothes, complete. There 
was one overcoat apiece and Tilly and Don 
cach found a pair of trousers to fit them, 
which, with shirts, collars, ties and over 
coats, completely hid their uniforms. A 
funny little hat for Don and a cap for Tilly 
topped off their costumes. 


was, 


HEN we had come down-stairs after don- 

ning our new clothes and were all ready 
to start, the ladies made us a farewell present 
of two large-scale, Belgian Touring Club 
road maps. They were wonderfully com- 
plete and accurate in detail, as we found 
later on, and they covered the whole of the 
country between Brussels and Holland. 

Did I say that these were the parting 
gifts? Well, I was wrong; the last thing was 
a knapsackful of food — white bread, cold 
meat, sugar and numerous potatoes. Had 
we stopped to say all the thank-you's our 
hearts felt, we should have been there yet. 


It was now, as we said good-bye, that 
Madame’s chauffeur, a fair-haired, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed young Belgian, came 


in. He had begged permission to pilot us — 
on foot — through Brussels to set us upon 
our road, Chaussee de Gand — the road to 
Ghent — along which, four miles out, lay 
the Berchem airdrome. We had decided to 
investigate the place before starting for 
Holland. So, after the most wonderful day 
of our escape, we set out with our guide. 

He and I walked together about ten yards 
in advance of Don and Tilly, who had their 
instructions not to speak English above a 
whisper. From one end of Brussels to the 
other I talked French with the chauffeur, 
asking hit. to correct my pronunciation and 
at the same time increasing my vocabulary 
by pointing to objects and asking their names. 

The streets were full of people, many of 
them wearing the Hun uniform. I was some- 
what uneasy at first but as soon as I realized 
that we were not causing any undue excite- 
ment I became quite indifferent to them. 

It must have been ten o'clock by the time 
we came to Gare de l'Ouest and crossed 
under the railroad bridge. Here the chauffeur 
said good-bye, giving us final directions for 
finding the airdrome. Another hour’s walk- 
ing should bring uS to it. The field lay to the 
left of the road, just beyond where the car- 
line ended. We could not mistake it. 

But an hour’s walking found us still travel- 
ing the carline, with the end not yet in sight; 
so, feeling a little tired, the three of us sat 
down on the curbing for a short rest. The 
food pack that we were carrying by turns 
was quite heavy. Besides, both Tilly and I 
were wearing our fur coats under the over- 
coats that had just been given us. 

We had not been sitting there five minutes 
before a man appeared beside us — just 
sprang up as if by magic, from nowhere-in- 
particular. He wore the uniform of the 
Belgian police. Very pompously he con- 
fronted us and asked us what we were doing 
here. 

“Nous sommes trés fatigués,” I replied by 
way of explanation; but he regarded us more 
suspiciously than ever and demanded to see 
the contents of our knapsack. 

I thought it best then to tell him every- 
thing. Once more I recited our story, 
opening my coat to show him the fur when 
I came to the “aviateurs’’ part. 

As I went on, he became more and more 
excited, listening with eyes and mouth wide 
open. When I came to tell of our seeking a 
plane to fly home in, he thought it was the 
best thing he had ever heard. He shook us 
each by the hand, told us we were on the 
right track to the drome and left us with all 
kinds of good wishes. 

We had not gone more than two blocks 
from here before it began to rain. Under a 
protecting tree, we waited for the shower to 


pass. A few minutes later, who should 
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76 In Full Swing for Freedom 


reappear but friend policeman, in whose 
ompa is the re was this time a fe llow officer 


of the law 


The two of them hurried up to us, appar 
ently much relieved to find us still in the 
neighborhood Then came the startling in- 
vitation to spend the night with them. It 
would he yereu * to approach the 
airdrome without knowing the lay of the 
land, the d. We might at any moment 
encounter ent lo-morrow, we could 
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his arms about he danced to Don who 
was nearest him and before poor Don could 
defend himself, the Belgian had grabbed him 
round the neck and kissed him with great 
fervor on both cheeks 





In five minutes, we had before us all the 


food we could eat. When we offered to pay 
for it, our friend would not have it. America 
even now was feeding Belgium, he was only 
too happy to serve us some of our own food. 

After breakfast. I had a brilliant idea. 

“Let's ask the old boy where there’s a 
barber shop,” I proposed “We all need 
haircuts and I want to lose this growth on 
my lip. It looks too much like a Hun 
mustache 

I asked the advice of our host on the sub- 
ject and he agreed that it was best left 
behind in some barber shop Just around 
the corner to the le ft, in Rue des Chartreus, 
we would find a place where the proprietor 
Vas a loyal Belgian He could be depended 
ipon not to give us away. Five minutes 
later we had entered the shop, 1 had tipped 
ff the boss and he had agreed not to make 
s talk while any Huns were around 

Don was in the chair, with Tilly and I 
seated in the rear, pretending to read French 
papers, when a German officer came in for 
i shave We held our breaths! The barber 
ery deferen tially offered the Hun the vacant 
hair. Leaving Don, he hastened to attend 

the wants of the Boche, who very much 
flattered at the marked attention shown him 
never so much as glanced at any of us but 
on walked haughtily out One after the 
ther we were groomed and I had my mus- 
che removed 

It was just after the barber sl op episode 
ded to make one more atte mpt 
ite George and Oscar at 24 Rue St 


Pilly and Don promised to wait 
I mie n the little wine shop while 1 went 
t iting I received directions from the 


keeper to walk two blocks to Place de 


i Pourse i large square, where most of the 

es centered There was also a larg 

‘ by i La Bourse which I would 

dily recognize Phere | was to take a 

1 numbered car south along Boulevard 
Hainaut hat would take me all the way 

Refore | set out, the innkeeper’s wife 

rote on a slip of paper the name, number 


d street of her establishment I could 
sily find my way back to La Bourse, then 
Belgian would direct me from the 


p of paper 
| found La Bourse all right and waited 
the crowded square for my car One 
fter another they came to a stop hefore 
me to discharge and receive passengers 
lw there were a number of Huns among 
them. Long before my number came, I lost 


nerve and decided to walk 
It was noon when I found the bell-knob 


I had last pulled at four o'clock the 
orning betore The same wor n came to 
the door ho had ope ned the window then. 
- ich relieved to learn who had 
illed at that unearthly hour 
M Voghe had been im prison s¢ veral 
nth i s not expected home until 


to play cards. They were just about to give 
me up for lost. While we ate some food that 
the Belgian woman brought us, I reported 
on my expedition. The boys agreed with 
me that we should probably not see Oscar 
and George again. 

Immediately after lunch we started off on 
the airdrome jaunt. The car that we took 
was quite crowded, so we stood outside on the 
back platform. 

At the end of the line we got out. The 
drome was there — a huge field, surrounded 
by a high fence, with just one hangar of 
gigantic proportions, about a mile from the 
road. It had probably once been a Zeppelin 
hangar but now was used to house the planes 
which we saw lumbering about overhead 
clumsy two-seaters they were. 

We walked about half a mile along the 
road to the end of the fence, Don and Tilly 
leading and I following some fifty yards 
back Whe e the fence ended, we turned off 
the main road into a wagon track that 
skirted the field. When they had gone a 
safe distance from the road, the other two 
waited for me to come up for consultation. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked Don 
I replied “We couldn't 


open those doors in a week, let alone in a 


“Some hangar, 


single night.” 

“That s the trouble with these dromes so 
far back of the lines,” observed Tilly, “too 
permanent.” 

“Guess we may as wellstart back,” I sug- 
gested “We've seen all there is to see 
It’s just as well we didn’t come prowling 
around here last night, without knowing 
what we were getting into . 

So we started back for the main road 
(bout midway, just opposite a gate to the 
field, was an inn. We could see through the 
large windows that the place was empty, so 
we entered for a drink and to see if we might 
nat glean some information 

\ woman was in charge of the place. We 
took her into our confidence and asked het 
whether there were many sentries stationed 
about the field at night. She believed there 
were. That was all we could get from her 
“ome Germans came in just then, so we 
thought it best to withdraw from the vicinity 


( N the way to the car, we had the scare of 

About ten German flying offi- 
cers were waiting in a group just this side of 
the railway crossing, where a sentry, rifle on 
shoulder, was patrolling. They were stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, laughing and 
chatting in high spirits at the prospect of a 
Don and Tilly were ahead 
They approached the group very uncon- 


our lives 


night in town 


ernedly and were passing by at the side of 
the road when the Huns nearest them decided 
to have a little sport They edged over and 
elbowed the two bovs off the road Then 
they laughed uproariously that was all. 
I approached in fear and trembling but 
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Hate.” by Algernon Blackwood 


flash, without 


an adequate 
Once 


and, in a 


without 


in a while it happens. a fact that informs us we are 


still elemental. and that there is much that we experi- 


ence that 


has never been accounted for in schoolbooks- 





] 1 t wa Octobe Yes. tw 
had e here the dav before my first 
They had asked her to take them in 

| not dared, so they had gon 

Phe had not returned since 

nothing about them 

shu er ndly brought me a plate of 
a bread before sending me away 


d gave me explicit directions for re’ urning 
tran to La Bourse She also told me the 
xact fare, so that I might avoid speaking 
» the condur tor 
I did take the car and followed her dire« 
tions without getting into trouble To be 


sure, | was not exactly comfortable standing 
next to a Hun on the back platform, but he 
proved quite harmless 

At one o'clock I again entered the wine-shop 
I found Don and Tilly in a back room, 
where for two hours they had been pretending 


passed by unmolested, later joining Pilly 
na Don on the car, to ride back to town 
vithout further excitement 
It would be too much of an imposition, we 
decided, to return to the estaminet for dinner 
Instead, we entered a similar place attempt- 
ing to make friends as before But these 
Fearing 
that they might give us away, we left in a 


people were very cool toward us. 


hurry, to wander about the streets again 

We came upon some luscious-looking 
yrapes in a window. We bought a bunch for 
a fabulous price, then determined with this 
as a present to the old lady, we would return 
to the first wine-shop to spend the rest of 
the time until nine o'clock 

They received us very cordially again. The 
woman was delighted with our gift, although 
she scolded us for spending our money. She 
fed us a wonderful dinner in return. 


McCLURE’S for JANUARY 


Among the attractions which this estaminet 
boasted was a truly regulation, tin-pan, coin- 
in-slot player-piano. It had been silent all 
day but now the Belgian insisted on playing 
us a farewell tune. 

“Click!” dropped the coin. “Gr-r-r-r 
(and many other weird noises) as the mech- 
anism got under way, Then the tiny shop 
was filled with the crashing, lively strains of 
“Tipperary.” 

A tune it was which we had heard done to 
death by every cabaret orchestra and hashed, 
minced, ground out by every hand-organ 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, yes, and even 
across the Pacific to my far-away Honolulu 
town. Under any other circumstances we 
should have clapped our hands over our ears 
and writhed in agony. But how eagerly we 
listened now. We just sat in rapt apprecia- 
tion until the last tiny crash had died away. 
Then we voted it the best music we had ever 
listened to. 

We arrived a little early at the home of 
the policemen. There was no one at the door, 
so we circled the block and the second time 
round one of our friends was waiting for us; 
the other one was up-stairs. Both were most 
eager to learn of our doings during the day. 

When we told them that we had given 
up the airdrome raid, they thought it the 
wise thing to do. They told us there was 
another drome at Evere, on the northeastern 
edge of town. This was just the direction 
we would take anyhow; we might as well 
look it over on the way. They would put us 
on a tram that would take us within sight of 
the place. If it did not look any better 
than Berchem, we could simply continue 
past it 

So we collected our belongings and in 
order not to attract attention, one of the 
policemen carried the knapsack. They led 
us afoot from Rue des Quatre Vents across to 
Boulevard d’ Anvers, then into Place Charles 
Rogier, where they put us on the car. The 
three of us, clinging close to one another 
crowded our way to the front platform of the 
trailer to a two-car train. 

There we stood, packed in so tightly that 
we could scarcely move, not daring to speak 
a word. A Hun officer, escorting a Red 
Cross nurse, stood in the doorway, not two 
feet from Don, who was crowded against the 
wall. Don had the pack. He had smuggled 
it aboard unseen in the crowd and stowed it 
away at his feet 

That was the most nerve-racking ride I 
have ever taken. My overcoat gradually 
worked down over my shoulders until all at 
once I discovered my neighbor ey ing a fringe 
of fur poking up from the flying coat that 
was supposed to be hidden. I quickly reme- 
died that but just then the car stopped and 
new difficulties arose. Pefore it started again, 
I noticed Don’s head sink below the level of 
his fellow passengers, then disappear alto- 
gether. A moment later there was a grand 
commotion as Don squirmed about on the 
floor. Horrified, I caught a glimpse of him, 
his head and shoulders protruding beneath 
the rail as he reached down for our foodpack 
that lay at his very finger tips on the street 
below. One desperate effort he made for it 
Just as the car jerked forward he hoisted 
the precious bundle to the platform 

But alas! in his phenomenal scoop for the 
thing, he had kicked back into the crowd with 
the one free leg that balanced him. As luck 
would have it, the Hun officer was the un- 
happy victim. Had it not been for the nurse 
in his company, the Hun would probably have 
heen dangerously ugly and might have tried 
to throw Don from the car. As it was, he 
contented himself with a good, round cursing, 
which did none of us any harm. We were 
much relieved, however, when a few stations 
later, the Boche and his lady left the car. 

As stop after stop was made, the crowd 
thinned out, until only five or six Huns and 
curselves remained aboard We reasoned 
afterward that they must have been mechan 
ics returning to the airdrome, for they rode 
to the end of the line with us and disappeared 
along a road to the-north 

When we left the car, we took a road to 
the northeast, which soon brought us to the 
eastern edge of the flying field. We could 
make out a huge hangar like the one at 
Berchem and we passed close to some huts 
which must have been quarters for the men. 

Once, when a door opened and a man came 
out carrying a flash-light, we lay in the ditch 
at the side of the road until he disappeared 
in the direction we had come; then we got 
up and went on. It would be no more ad- 
visable to molest this drome, we decided, 
than the other. We set our faces to the north- 
east and pushed forward into the darkness 
toward Holland. 

[To be concluded) 
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Save the Waste 


$ my 2 Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. The Aladdin System Scientifically Prepares the Materials and 
Conserves the Labor. You Can Save 18% on the Cost of the Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor. 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these s:atements. You can prove these 
statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin home near you wherever you live. 

The pictures at the left tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of materials and the pictures at the right, the 
efficient conservation and direction of the labor. The lumber that's wasted costs just as much as the lumber that's used. The 
only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares 
all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 
2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One man will do in seven days with Aladdin Materials, 
what it requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin's System. The book, “Aladdin 
Homes," sent free to prospective builders, explains this completely and thoroughly. 


Four Mills—Four Offices 
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HOMEB aad DOLLAR-A- KNOT GUARANTEE 20-ft. of Lumber from a 16-ft. Board 
VILDERS Aladdin's Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty is Proof of High The Aladdin System of Homebuilding has been pr 

TO THE NATION wirncron Quality, Knotless lumber, the purest and clearest that ticing for 14 years the principle the world has 

WC. ever came out of the forest, is the kind that Aladdio learned during the war—the elimination of waste of 

e Houses are made of. Thisis evidenced by our famous lumber and labor The Aladdin Book explains this sys- 

MATTIC SOURS Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty which has now been in effect tem thoroughly, shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut from 

ones, for over four years. Better quality of lumber does not al6ft. board. The great Aladdin Organization, com- 

grow. The highest grade paints, hardware, doors, win- posed cf experts in every branch of homebuilding, 

ows, millwork, ete., are all included with every Alad- stands ready to help you bulld a home at a saving. Put 

din House. The same e. Ly best, is furnished for this group of experts to work on your problem Send 

the small as for the large h for tne interesting book “Aladdin Homes," No. 1074. 
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The AIADDIN Co. tisisis eu 


Bay City, Michigan Cut-to-Fit 


: Portland, Oregon The Aladdin Book of Homes has 
Branches -——— Himes Meminines "™ Terente;Ontaric @_- message for you. Amongst its 


peas. prefusshy tbustwohedin colors 
A Real American Bungalow 





pading home designs are represent- 
ed to you. Aladdin houses are cut- 
to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, 
flooring, outside and inside finish, 
doors, windows, shingles, lath and 
plaster, hard ware, locks, nails, paint, 
varnishes. The material is shipped 















to you in a sealed box-car,complete. 
Send today for a copy of “Aladdin 
Homes" No. 1074. 
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Doctors know that many 
annoying ills result from 
drinking coffee — 


And that such troubles 
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